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The Marriage and Coronation of 
Isabelle of Angouléme 


I 


O add to all that has been written on the subject of this paper 

would be without excuse, had not some documents that bear 
upon it been disregarded and others misinterpreted, with the re- 
sult that the sequence of events and their meaning have, as I 
hope to show, been misunderstood. Perhaps, too, there has been 
a failure on the part of some modern writers to appreciate the 
conditions, ecclesiastical and secular, imposed upon marriage in 
the twelfth century. The standpoint from which contemporaries 
regarded the married state was severely practical. Passion and 
sentiment, in the modern sense, rarely went to the making of a 
marriage among the high-born and well-to-do. Love, romantic 
love, was conceived as something apart from wedlock, which was 
a matter of calculation rather than of inclination. On the other 
hand, the union of first and second cousins, and indeed of third 
cousins also, however desirable otherwise, infringed the rules 
governing Christian marriage. True, these rules were not in- 
flexible, and for sufficient cause the pope might set them aside. 
But when it is suggested that a betrothal or a marriage was within 
the forbidden degrees, and there is no hint of a dispensation, we 
should be on our guard: the facts may not justify the suggestion. 
That a reminder of these generalities is not altogether super- 
fluous may be evident as we proceed. 


II 


Before we consider the career of Isabelle of Angouléme, let us 
say what is necessary of another Isabelle, the youngest of the three 
co-heiresses of William, earl of Gloucester, who died in 1183. This 
Isabelle has sometimes been called Hawise, or Avice, by modern 
writers. She is indeed given this name by Roger of Howden, 
who is copied by Roger of Wendover, whose words are, in turn, 
incorporated by Matthew Paris in his Greater Chronicle’: but 

* All rights reserved. 

1R. de Hoveden, Chronica, iv. 119; R. de Wendover, Flores Historiarum (ed. 
Coxe), iii. 148; M. Paris, Chron. Maj. ii. 462. 
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there is no doubt that this is a mistake, and not the only mistake 
made by Howden in the few sentences he devotes to the lady. 
‘Isabella’ she calls herself in her charters and on her seal,! and 
Howden has confused her with her mother, who really was called 
Hawise.” Isabelle, being, as we have said, a daughter of Ear! 
William, was granddaughter of Robert, first earl of Gloucester 
and natural son of Henry I. She therefore stood in the same 
blood-relationship to Henry I as did John Lackland, that is to 
say, they were related in the third degree of kinship by the reckon- 
ing of the canonists. William of Newburgh and also Roger of 
Howden, with the correct statement of the Gesta Ricardi before 
him, say that they were related in the fourth degree :* this is 
palpably wrong, as a simple genealogical table would show, but 
if it were true, it would make no difference to the marital 
relations of John and Isabelle. 

In circumstances that are far from clear, but that seem to have 
arisen out of the fact that he had no longer a male heir, Earl 
William arranged with Henry II in 1176 that John should succeed 
him in the earldom and should marry Isabelle, provided that a 
dispensation could be obtained. There were other and alternative 
provisions in the agreement, but these need not concern us. The 
marriage did not take place in Henry’s lifetime, and in the mean- 
while the earl had died. It seems, however, that the pair were 
betrothed > and, when Richard I came to the throne, he gave 
Isabelle without delay to his brother, as part of the provision he was 
generously and imprudently making for him. Richard, of course, 
was in haste to settle his affairs in order to be free to depart on 
his crusade, and it was perhaps in this atmosphere of urgency that 
steps were not taken in due time to obtain a dispensation. The 
marriage was solemnized on 29 August 1189, five days before 
Richard was king, for he was not crowned until 3 September. On 
that day Archbishop Baldwin and John must have met, and the 
archbishop must have known of the marriage. Presumably on 
this or some other occasion he remonstrated without effect, but 
in any case he sent John a formal letter, forbidding him to cohabit 
with Isabelle and summoning him to appear in an ecclesiastical 
court to answer for his offence.” It is evident that John was 
contumacious, for his lands were laid under interdict. Assuming, 
as we are bound to do, that the proceedings were in regular form, 

1 Complete Peerage (3rd edn.), v. 689-90. 

2 Round, Cal., Docts. in France, nos. 41, 1062, 1089; Rot. Chartarum, p. 130; 
Cartularium Mon. S. Petri Gloucestriae, ii. 130, 140; Registrum Malmesburiense, i. 432. 

3’ Newburgh, Historia Rerum Anglicarum (ed. Howlett), i. 302; Hoveden, Chron. 
iii. 6; Gesta Ricardi, ii. 78. Elsewhere Howden states the degree of kinship correctly 
(Chron. iv. 119). The discrepancy is of little importance, except in so far as it may lead 
to error, as it led Miss Norgate, John Lackland, p. 75. 
4 Gesta Henrici, i. 124-5; R. de Diceto, Opera, i. 415. 5 See appendix below. 
6 Gesta Ricardi, ii. 78-80. 7 Gervase of Canterbury, Historical Works, i. 458. 


~~ 
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some time would elapse before the sentence became effective, and 
it must have been shortly afterwards that, on 20 November, the 
legate, John of Anagni, arrived in England. To him Count John 
petitioned and the interdict was lifted.1 Once more we should 
assume that the proceedings were in regular form, and it must then 
follow that the ground for the removal of the interdict was that a 
dispensation was being sought, for no other legal reason is conceiv- 
able. This step may have been taken before sentence was passed 
by the archbishop, and in any case the legate must have been 
satisfied that arrangements were being made to remove the ir- 
regularity : but we are not told that John obtained a dispensation, 
and the sequel seems to show conclusively that, in circumstances 
of which we get not the least hint, he failed to do so.2- Archbishop 
Baldwin, the only person likely to intervene to set matters right, 
departed for the Holy Land in the following March and died at 
Acre on 19 November.* So John and Isabelle lived together for 
a time in a hallowed but dubious union. That Isabelle had any 
affection for John or he for her is unlikely, and unfortunately she 
had the gravest of faults: she was, it would appear, incapable of 
bearing children. John therefore decided to separate from her— 
a course, be it noted, strictly in accord with conscience and law— 
and he seems to have taken this resolution within six or seven 
years from his putative marriage. 

Something, however, must be said, at this point, of the 
authorities for John’s divorce. There are three contemporary 
chroniclers who have left some account of it, and there is a letter 
of 1202 from Innocent III to Philip Augustus in which reference 
is made to the matter. At first sight there may appear to be four 
different and inconsistent stories, but this apparent inconsistency 
may arise, in part, because each writer is describing a different 
aspect of a complicated business. Let us, at any rate, consider 
whether the four statements can be reconciled. Roger of Howden 
gives the names of Elie of Bordeaux, William of Poitiers, and 
Henry of Saintes as those of the bishops through whose agency 
‘factum est divortium’.’ Howden’s story is inserted in the 
annals of 1200, but since Bishop William of Poitiers had died 
early in 1197, as Howden himself noted,* we are given a terminus 
ad quem for these proceedings, whatever their character. Ralf 
de Diceto, on the other hand, says that it was by the bishops of 


1 Diceto, Opera, ii. 72-3. 

2 Diceto speaks of an appeal to the apostolic see: but the appeal could have been 
only on a procedural issue. There was no way of disproving kinship within the third 
degree. 

3 Gervase of Canterbury, Hist. Works, i. 485, 488. 

‘She would seem to have been twenty or more at the time of her marriage to John, 
and no child is mentioned. No issue was to be expected from her second marriage. 

5 Hoveden, Chron. iv. 119. ® Ibid. p. 24; Gallia Christiana, ii. 1181. 
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Lisieux, Bayeux, and Avranches, among others unnamed, that 
‘celebratum est divortium’.! This statement, which is placed 
under the year 1199, does not help us to date the event, but it 
makes it look as though John’s case came before two different 
groups of bishops, who gave independent decisions upon the 
validity of his union with Isabelle. Diceto, however, is plainly 
inaccurate in other details, for he states that the marriage had 
taken place under Henry II, by permission of the church of Rome, 
and that for this reason Innocent III was greatly incensed at a 
judgement ‘contra leges et canones’. Now, whatever we are 
to make of these strange statements, Diceto, like Howden, would 
seem to imply that there was a trial before judges delegate. The 
practice was for these to be named by the plaintiff, who would 
not, of course, choose judges likely to be hostile to his cause, 
though a suspicion of undue partiality might mean that, if they 
proceeded to judgement, the defendant would have an adverse 
decision quashed on this ground alone. If two groups of judges 
really were concerned, then it is possible either that the first 
commission was revoked or that the first judgement was set aside 
on a technicality. What seems certain is that there was no appeal 
to the Roman curia on a point of substantive law. Before, how- 
ever, we give the reason for this conclusion, we should glance at 
the only other contemporary chronicler who appears to mention 
the divorce. Ralf of Coggeshall states that the marriage was 
dissolved ‘ per mandatum domini papae’,? and this, in itself, 
suggests a trial before judges delegate, mandatum being the usual 
term for the commission under which such judges acted. 

Now, though chroniclers in England might, not unnaturally, be 
uncertain both upon the date and details of a process which, to 
all seeming, was heard in France and was of no great concern at 
the time to anyone but the count of Mortain, who for some years 

1 Diceto, Opera, ii. 166-7. ; 

2 R. de Coggeshale, Chron. p. 103. It is of interest to compare the statement of 
Isabelle’s elder sister Amice as recorded on the Bench plea roll of Trinity term 1200 : 
‘Comitissa dicit quod ipsa, cum per lineam consanguinitatis per preceptum summi 
pontificis separata fuit a comite de Clare, viro suo . . .’ (Curia Regis Rolls, i. 186). 
The circumstances of this separation are unknown, but it was doubtless by legal process. 
It seems unquestionable that the marriage was invalidated, for not only is Amice 
called ‘ Amicia que fuit comitissa de Clare’ (ibid. p. 249), but she was evidently sui 
juris and, as such, is found later suing and being sued (ibid. iv. 13, 15, 139, 172; vii. 
66; cf. Complete Peerage (3rd edn.), vi. 503 n.). Nevertheless she continued to be 
styled the countess of Clare and her issue by Richard de Clare was regarded as legiti- 
mate. The case has an important bearing on the evolution of the English law of 
marriage and legitimacy, for it establishes that the nullification of a marriage on the 
ground of consanguinity did not necessarily affect the legitimacy of the offspring. 
This is assumed in an action in 1227, but the point is not decided (Bedfordshire Hist. 
Record Soc. iii. 70-1, no. 192). Bracton, fo. 63, is in accord, though he relies, not on 
decided cases, but on Raymond of Pefiafort. It is to be noted, however, that any issue 


of John’s union with Isabelle of Gloucester would not have been legitimate since both 
parties were aware of the impediment. 
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had dropped out of public notice, it is quite unlikely that, when 
Innocent III cites this process as an example to Philip Augustus, 
the pope should mistake its nature and consequences. We feel 
then that, although Innocent’s letter is lacking in precision on 
points we should like made clear, we must prefer his testimony to 
that of reputable, but distant and imperfectly informed, English 
writers. The pope refers to John’s divorce as to an event which 
will be within Philip’s knowledge: it is, in fact, one of three 
processes, not dissimilar to the one now long pending between 
Philip and Isambour of Denmark, which apparently Philip’s 
representatives have instanced, urging that better treatment was 
meted out to the princes concerned than has been accorded to 
Philip. It will be remembered that a divorce had been pro- 
nounced between Philip and Isambour, on the ground of affinity, 
at a council of bishops and barons held at Compiégne in 1193, 
that Isambour had appealed to Rome, and that the sentence had 
been annulled. For twenty years Philip would not submit ; 
indeed he felt ill-treated as compared with his father, Louis VII 
(who had divorced Eleanor of Aquitaine), Frederick Barbarossa 
(who had divorced Adelaide of Vohburg) and John. Innocent 
will not admit that these cases are parallel: in each, due process 
of law was observed, and the plaintiffs were freed by judgement of 
an ecclesiastical court, which the apostolic see did not review. 
The emperor’s case had been decided by legates, and Innocent 
reminds Philip that legates had been sent to try his matrimonial 
cause and that (though this is not said expressly) he had evaded 
judgement. Then, turning to the other two supposedly parallel 
cases, Innocent remarks that they were decided by the judgement 
of prelates of the lands of the princes concerned and that no plaint 
concerning these divorces had been lodged with the apostolic see, 
which could not revoke a decision against which there had been 
no appeal.! 

Whatever knowledge Innocent may have had of the cases of 
Louis VII and Frederick Barbarossa, now half a century old, there 
was ample opportunity for him to make himself acquainted with 
the facts of John’s divorce, and he has no fault to find with the 
procedure. He does not express anger or reprobation: indeed, so 
far is the judgement from being ‘ contra leges et canones ’, that 
he is in no way disposed to question it. Had there been an appeal 
to Rome, that would have been another matter, but this had not 
happened. John, then, was freed from his union by a decision 
which was regarded by the highest authority as a conclusive 
judgement. And, given the facts and the state of the law, no 
other finding would seem to have been possible to any ecclesiastical 


1 Epp. lib. v. 50, in Opera (ed Migne), i. 1015 ; Historiens de la France, xix, 414. 
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tribunal, assuming, as we seem bound to do, that the initial 
irregularity had not been removed by a dispensation. 

Isabelle’s attitude to the proceedings will always remain 
obscure, but it is more than likely that she resented the breach of 
faith—as it might seem to her—whereby ler marriage was in- 
validated, and that she defended the action and obstructed the 
proceedings, though she did not prosecute an appeal to the court 
of Rome, a course which her friends and advisers would presumably 
regard as hopeless. In this way we may explain not only the 
mention of two groups of bishops, the one succeeding the other in 
the manner we have already suggested, but also, what appears to 
be an indubitable fact, that throughout John’s reign, until her 
enforced marriage with Geoffrey de Mandeville, earl of Essex, the 
unhappy lady was in captivity, honourable captivity though it 
may have been.! For a yet longer time, another royal captive, 
the resentful and inflexible Isambour, was languishing across the 
Channel: the parallel may not be without significance. 

Before we leave Isabelle of Gloucester, these words should 
perhaps be added. We have assumed that Howden gives correctly 
the name of the bishop of Poitiers, as he does the names of the 
archbishop of Bordeaux and the bishop of Saintes. It is for this 
reason that we feel bound to put back the initiation of the process 
of divorce to a date more than two years before John’s accession. 
Whether the proceedings before the southern bishops preceded or 
followed the proceedings before the Norman bishops, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. It is conceivable, of course, that the 
final sentence was given by the Norman bishops and that it was 
not given until John became king. The language of Innocent III, 
who does not speak of Count John, but refers to him as king, is 

1 She had damsels, knights, and servants attendant upon her (Pipe Roll, 7 John, 
p. 113; ibid. 8 John, p. 47; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 92, 1616) and her own private chapel 
(Pipe Roll, 5 John, p. 139). In the early part of the reign she was in the care of William 
of Montacute and Ralf of Cirencester, as various entries in the pipe rolls show, but 
seems to have had considerable freedom of movement. In 1203-4 she was on the 
point of crossing to France, but her passage was cancelled (Pipe Roll, 6 John, p. 125). 
The statement in 1205 that she was ‘ in custodia domini regis ’ has no sinister meaning 
(Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 320): but nevertheless her position should be contrasted with 
that of her sister Amice, whose marriage had been dissolved in like circumstances 
(above, p. 292,n.2). In 1207, Isabelle was lodged in Sherborne Castle (Rot. Litt. Claus. 
i. 92; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 77), and early in 1214 she was in Bristol Castle, apparently 
closely guarded (ibid. p. 1085), and was brought thence to be given to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville in marriage (ibid. p. 1096; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 1626, 1636, 2096) After 
Geoffrey’s death in February 1216 she retained her freedom, but, on the ground of her, 
or perhaps of her late husband’s, opposition to the king, the custody of her lands was 
for a short time granted to Hubert de Burgh (ibid. p. 3195). Hubert himself said of 
her that, after Geoffrey’s death, ‘erat domina de seipsa’ (M. Paris, Chron. Maj. vi. 
72): this is borne out by letters close in her favour dated 17 September and 30 October 
1217 (Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 322, 3716). These letters suggest that Hubert’s marriage to 


her (M. Paris, Chron. Maj. vi. 71-2) was kept secret. It could have endured for but 


a short time. The last letter puts in question also the alleged date of her death, 14 
October 1217 (Complete Peerage, v. 691, 692 n.). 
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compatible with this possibility, though in no way conclusive. 
Ont the other hand, the fact that John was crowned alone on 
Ascension Day 1199 indicates that the rupture with Isabelle of 
Gloucester was then complete, even if the legal proceedings were 
not yet concluded. The date of the decisive judgement affects 
what we yet have to say only if it could be contended that judge- 
ment was delivered after the close of 1199. This seems to be 
altogether out of the question,! if for no other reason than that 
in January 1200 there was present in Normandy a mission from 
the king of Portugal, proposing a marriage between John and one 


of his daughters. But of these negotiations there will be more to 
say hereafter. 


Ii 


Angoumois is one of those Poitevin seigneuries, the others 
being La Marche and Limousin, which were of special importance 
to the Angevin kings because they lay across their communications 
between Normandy and their southern dominions. In 1199— 
and we need not take our story behind that year—the count of 
Angouléme was Audemar.* He had claims upon the comté of 
La Marche, which Richard I seems to have held in his own hand.? 
Upon hearing of Richard’s death, Audemar and his half-brother 
Aimar, viscount of Limoges, went immediately to Philip Augustus 
and entered into alliance with him. This alliance was at once 
confirmed by a series of instruments which still survive. These 
documents make it abundantly clear that the object was to secure 
La Marche for Audemar, while the French king would gain an 
important strategic advantage over the new king of England. 
The two brothers give as their excuse for resorting to Philip the 
‘{niurias quas Ricardus quondam rex Anglie mihi et . . . fratri 
meo fecerat ’, while Philip undertakes to do right, by the judge- 
ment of his court, in the matter of the comté of La Marche.* 
Now, another local seigneur, Hugh le Brun of Lusignan, also had 
claims upon La Marche, and apparently it was to reconcile these 


1Tt might be supposed that something could be deduced from the history of the 
earldom of Gloucester, but this does not seem to be possible. John may have regarded 
his title as independent of any claim he had jure uxoris. The honour of Gloucester he 
kept in his hands from the beginning of the reign: the keepers account from Easter 
1199 (Pipe Roll, 1 John, p. 35). The grant of the earldom to Amaury de Montfort 
early in June 1200 involved no change, except that the new earl was allowed, from the 
previous Easter, the third penny of the county and the revenues of four manors 
(‘ Liberate Roll 2 John’, in Memoranda Roll 1 John, &c. (Pipe Roll Soc.), p. 89; 
Pipe Roll, 2 John, pp. 119, 126-7). 

2 So he spells hisname. By chroniclers it is sometimes rendered Ademar. Neither 
form represents Aimar, as he has been incorrectly called, thereby creating confusion 
with his half-brother. 

3 A. Richard, Comtes de Poitou, ii. 366-7. 

4Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Charies, i. 201, nos. 492-4; Delisle, Catalogue des 
Actes de Philippe-Auguste, no. 552; printed ibid. p. 502. 
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rival claims and to avoid reference to the court of the French king 
that the two claimants had agreed upon the marriage of Hugh to 
Audemar’s daughter and heiress, Isabelle. This indicates that 
the betrothal was later than April 1199, though we cannot en- 
tirely rule out a course of duplicity on Audemar’s part, involving 
mutually inconsistent engagements, both to the Lusignans and to 
Philip Augustus.” 

It is of some importance to establish that it was the elder 
Hugh le Brun, styled count of La Marche, and not his son of the 
same name, who was affianced. Although Pére Anselme, who 
asserted the contrary,’ has been followed by all, or nearly all, 
modern writers in England, the testimony of contemporaries 
appears to be unanimously against him. Howden,‘ the Histoire 
des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois d’Angleterre,® the Histoire de 
Guillaume le Maréchal,® all state positively that the count of La 
Marche was the man. Guillaume le Breton and Diceto describe 
the Hugh in question as nobilis vir and vir nobilissimus and, like 
Rigord, narrate the story in language which implies that it was 
not the count who resented the treatment of his son when John 
married Audemar’s daughter, but that it was the count who was 
personally wronged.? This may, as we shall see, involve some 
misrepresentation of Hugh le Brun’s attitude, but the story as 
told leaves no doubt of the identity of the betrothed. Bernard 
Itier, who could hardly have been mistaken, is consistent with 
the others: ‘Hee puella desponsata erat prius Hugoni lo Bru, 
qui comitatum d’Engoleime post mortem supradicti Ademari 
possessurus erat’, and ‘Ademarus comes. . . dederat filiam 
suam in coniugio Iohanni regi Anglorum et tulerat eam Hugoni 
lo Bru, qui postea obiit a Damiata’.* This brings us to another 
tangle which it is desirable to unravel. Hugh le Brun married 
Matilda (Mahaut), daughter of Audemar’s elder brother, Wulgrin 
III of Angouléme ; when is not precisely known, but evidently 
after his intended marriage with Isabelle had fallen through.® 
Through Matilda he had a strong claim on Angoumois, which he 
asserted after Audemar’s death in 1202 ; and it was not apparently 

1 As M. Petit-Dutaillis deduces: in other respects I feel compelled to differ from 
him, and he unfortunately confuses the count of La Marche with his son (La Monarchie 
féodale en France et en Angleterre, pp. 243, 326-7). 

2 If, as Howden states (Chron. iv. 119), Richard I had arranged the betrothal of 
Hugh to Isabelle, there was duplicity : but the allegation seems incredible. 
3 Histoire généalogique de la maison royale de France, iii. 127. 
* Hoveden, Ohron. iv. 119. 5 Op. cit. p. 91. ® Op. cit. ii, 67. 
* Rigord and Guillaume le Breton (ed. Delaborde), i. 153, 207; Diceto, Opera, ii. 
170. So also Roger of Coggeshall, although he does not term Hugh ‘ count’ (Chron. 
. 128-9). 
1. 8 Seamaians de Saint Martial de Limoges (Soc. de Vhistoire de France), pp. 67, n. 3, 
106-7. 


® Delisle in Bibliothéque de lV’ Ecole des Chartes, xvii. 539 ; Richard, Comtes de Poitou, 
ii. 378, n. 4, 
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until 1214 that John was able to establish his own claim, also, of 
course, jure uxoris. It was then that Hugh acknowledged John’s 
right, and John, for his part, contracted to marry Jeanne, his 
daughter by Isabelle, to Hugh’s son, Hugh.! This marriage, too, 
failed in circumstances to be related shortly, and the younger 
Hugh in due course married Isabelle herself after his father’s 
death in 1219, thereby uniting Angoumois and La Marche. Now, 
strangely enough, it has been asserted that the elder Hugh was 
married to Matilda before 1200 and that she was, in fact, the 
mother of the younger Hugh.? Since Matilda lived on until 
1233 such a marriage would obviously have put out of question 
the elder Hugh’s betrothal to Isabelle. Equally, though this 
fact has been ignored, if the younger Hugh’s mother was Matilda, 
his betrothal to Jeanne and his marriage to Isabelle were within 
the forbidden degrees. Of course, he did not marry his aunt a la 
mode de Bretagne ; he did not require a dispensation to marry 
either Jeanne or Isabelle, nor is there any suggestion of this either 


1 Anything like a detailed history of Angoumois between 1202 and 1214 it is im- 
possible to recover, but the background of the events narrated in the text can be out- 
lined. Audemar’s death is said by Bernard Itier to have occurred at Limoges on 16 
June 1202 (Chroniques de Saint- Martial de Limoges, pp. 106-7): a reference of 23 June 
to lands ‘ que fuerunt comitis Engolismensis ’ (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 13) shows that he was 
dead by that day (cf. ibid. p. 15). The entry of a safe conduct of 22 March 1203 to 
* A comiti Engol’’ must therefore be an error (ibid. p. 28). To what extent John was 
able to exercise sovereignty over Angoumois after Audemar’s death is uncertain, 
though it is evident that he attempted to control not only Angoumois but also La 
Marche (ibid. p. 13). He even appointed a seneschal for La Marche on 13 July 1202 
(ibid. p. 146), though none for Angoumois. Hugh le Brun was taken prisoner with 
Arthur at Mirebeau in August 1202, but released early in the following year (R. de 
Coggeshale, Chron. p. 138; Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 16, 23). This appears to mark the end 
of John’s attempt to control La Marche directly. As regards Angoumois, it is sig- 
nificant that the widowed countess fled and that she is found in receipt of a monthly 
pension in Normandy from September 1203 (Gervase of Canterbury, Hist. Works, ii. 
94-5; Rot. Normanniae, p. 104; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 366). In the following year she 
made her peace with Philip Augustus (Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. 272). It 
would appear, however, that John retained the fidelity of the city of Angouléme, to 
which he granted a commune on 18 May 1204, with additional privileges later (Rot. 
Chartarum, pp. 1326, 148-9; Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 29, 48). Although directions were 
given on 4 November 1206 for fealty to be sworn to Isabelle throughout Angoumois— 
the interval that had elapsed since her father’s death should be noted—a letter of 
3 October to the barons and knights of Angoumois, who are faithful to the king and in 
his service, shows conclusively that John’s authority was disputed (ibid. p. 676). 
Doubtless these facts are associated with the campaign waged by Philip Augustus in 
1206 in Poitou, which was ended by a truce on 26 October, but Hugh le Brun would 
not stand indifferent to the turn of events. That Hugh disputed the sovereignty of 
Angoumois with John is plainly indicated by the agreement between them, which, 
though undated, was evidently concluded in the early part of 1214 (Rot. Chartarum, 
p. 1975). No seneschal of Angoumois appears until some months later (Rot. Litt. 
Claus. i. 1686, 169, &c.), and then the man chosen is Bartholomew Dupuy (de Podio), 
who had long been, first, prévét and then mayor of Angouléme (ibid. pp. 73, 945, 1176, 
1296, 130, 132, 1436). Boissonnade, Quomodo Comites Engolismenses erga reges Angliae 
et Franciae se gesserint (1893), pp. 14-21, gives some additional particulars, but not 
such as to affect the general outline 

? Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, pp. 398-9 ; John Lackland, pp. 76-7. 
This seems also to be implied in Powicke, Loss of Normandy, p. 209. 
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in the agreement of 1214 or in Isabelle’s letter announcing her 
second marriage, where, if anywhere, we should look for it; and 
it is scarcely delicate and certainly inaccurate to call him Isabelle’s 
‘ first love ’, as modern writers have done.! His union, like John’s, 
was, on his own and Isabelle’s part, strictly businesslike : we have, 
indeed, Isabelle’s own word for this. ‘Sciat Deus’, she writes to 


her son, ‘ quod nos magis hoc fecimus pro utilitate vestra quam 
pro nostra ’.? 


IV 


Let us now consider John’s marriage to Isabelle of Angouléme. 
Necessarily we have’ carried the discussion beyond Richard’s 
death and John’s accession, and we must return to the position as 
John found it after he had made himself secure in Normandy and 
England. Among his many preoccupations were the seigneuries 
of Poitou, where Philip Augustus was seeking to undermine the 
power of the king of England. How much John knew we cannot 
tell, but he must have had a shrewd idea of the situation, even if 
he did not know the actual terms of the agreement between the 
French king and the count of Angouléme and the viscount of 
Limoges. John bought Philip off for a time,*® and it is even 
stated by contemporary chroniclers that Philip suggested John’s 
marriage with Isabelle,t though, as we shall see, it seems manifest 
that John had come to an understanding with Audemar and had 
pledged his troth to Isabelle before he had come to an arrangement 
with Philip. John’s obvious policy was, in any case, to bind to 
himself the rulers of Angoumois, La Marche and Limousin and 
to break any ties they might have with the king of France. The 
first evidence of success comes on 28 January 1200 when Hugh le 
Brun swore fealty to John, and John, in return, recognized Hugh’s 
right to La Marche.’ This removed the principal reason for 
Hugh’s marriage alliance with Audemar. Evidently there had 
been an expectation that, as the result of this alliance, Hugh might 
succeed to Angoumois in right of Isabelle and perhaps that their 
children would inherit the comté subsequently : but the younger 
Hugh, as his father’s first-born and heir, would still have his claim 
to La Marche, while, so long as Isabelle’s cousin Matilda lived, it 
was by no means certain that Audemar could transmit Angoumois 
to Isabelle. Claims and counter-claims, therefore, left everything 

1Sir James Ramsay uses these words: Angevin Empire, p. 514; Dawn of the 
Constitution, p. 24. Dr. Hunt speaks of Isabelle’s ‘ old lover’: Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v. 


Isabelle of Angouléme. Cambridge Medieval Hist. vi. 251: ‘ former lover ’. 

2 Shirley, Royal Letters, i. 114-5. 

3 At some date between 18 and 23 May 1200: see below, p. 300, n. 3. 

*R. de Hoveden, Chron. iv. 119; R. de Coggeshale, Chron. p. 103. This was 
probably a deduction from the clause in the treaty providing for a reconciliation with 
the count and viscount and the restoration to them of their rights: see below, p. 302. 

5 Rot. Chartarum, p. 58b ; Foedera, i. 79. 
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in uncertainty. What was quite unlikely was that Angoumois 
and La Marche would be held for very long by any one ruler. 
There is noevident reason, therefore, why Hugh, having been recog- 
nized as count of La Marche, would wish to hold to his matri- 
monial alliance, and none, therefore, why he should not willingly 
agree to forego Isabelle in favour of John.!. From John’s point 
of view, while the recognition of Hugh may have involved some 
sacrifice, he stood to gain if he obtained a faithful supporter in 
the count of La Marche, and it enabled him to offer—if indeed 
the offer had not already been made—a magnificent recompense 
to the count of Angouléme for the loss of any advantage an 
alliance with the Lusignans might afford. John, too, would 
profit further because, though he lost the direct lordship of La 
Marche, he would reckon on obtaining, at Audemar’s death, the 
direct lordship of Angoumois. 

For a time the plan was upset because, within little more than 
a year, hostilities broke out between John and the Lusignans, 
which led eventually to his condemnation in the court of the king 
of France and the loss of Normandy. The quarrel did not, how- 
ever, originate in Hugh’s broken marriage, but apparently in an 
incident unconnected with Poitou, a wrong done to Ralf of 
Lusignan, count of Eu.2 Once hostilities were threatened, it was 
natural that John should reassert his immediate sovereignty over 
La Marche, which, by reason of Hugh’s defiance, he would regard 
as forfeited. But he did not take this step until 8 March 1201, 
when there was obviously the danger that, if he did not summon 
the tenants of the comté to his own service, they might well be 
found against him in the service of Hugh. The Lusignans, for 
their part, would not scruple to rake up every grievance they had 
against John, and the broken marriage was as good a grievance 
asany. Indeed, Hugh might represent himself as tricked, for he 
had not only forfeited La Marche, so far as John could make the 
forfeiture good, but he had lost any claim to the comté that he 
might have had as Isabelle’s husband. Chroniclers, who had no 
means of knowing the whole story, might well, in such circum- 
stances, believe that John’s marriage was the cause of the quarrel, 
but that this was the true cause is against all probability. 

The view here presented is that the disposal of the comté of 
La Marche and the marriage of Isabelle of Angouléme were related 


1 Howden (Chron, iv. 119), in fact, says that ‘quia ipsa nondum annos nubiles 
attigerat, noluit eam predictus Hugo sibi in facie ecclesie copulare ’. 

2So it seems necessary to interpret the evidence of Guillaume le Breton (ed. 
Delaborde, i. 207; ii. 155), Howden (Chron. iv. 160-1), Coggeshall (Chron. p. 135), 
and the letters concerning the count of Eu and Hugh le Brun from 6 March 1201 on- 
wards in Rot. Chartarum, pp. 102-3. See also Powicke, Loss of Normandy. p. 216, n. 1, 
though the origin of the quarrel seems here to be put too late. 

3 Rot. Chartarum, p. 102. 
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and prudently contrived moves in John’s policy. Consequently 
we should expect his betrothal to take place within a short in- 
terval of his recognition of Hugh le Brun’s claim, and this seems 
to be exactly what happened. John was evidently betrothed 
before 28 April 1200, for two documents making mention of wxor 
sua desponsata bear that date. These words were certainly not 
lightly used, for upon them rested an agreement with Henry de 
Bohun. By this agreement, Henry was giving up all he might 
claim under Henry II’s grant to Roger, earl of Hereford, in ex- 
change for confirmation in his earldom and the third penny of the 
county—provided that John had an heir by his betrothed wife. 
If there were no heir by this lady, Henry le Bohun’s claims under 
the grant would be revived.1. The reasons for this agreement 
must be conjectural, though we can easily understand the 
king’s desire to get rid of any claim to the castle of Gloucester 
which Henry de Bohun might have derived from Henry II’s 
grant.2, However, the important point in the present connexion 
is not the interpretation of the agreement, but the disclosure that, 
when it was made, John was betrothed. 

On some date between 18 and 23 May, at Le Goulet, John 
entered into a much more important agreement, a treaty of peace 
with Philip Augustus,* and again there is a reference to uxor sua 
desponsata, without mentioning her name, and again a provision 
resting on the contingency that John might die without an heir 
by her. In that event the Norman fees of Hugh of Gournai, the 
count of Aumale and the count of Perche would pass to Louis of 
France, who was about to marry John’s niece, Blanche of Castille.4 
If the agreement with Henry de Bohun was known to but few 
people, the treaty of peace was known to many and became, 

1 Rot. Chartarum, pp. 53, 616. The important words in the king’s charter are : 
“ Hec autem carta predicti regis Henrici patris nostri deposita est in prioratu Wintonie 
per manum Godefridi Wintoniensis episcopi frangenda et destruenda si heredem de 
uxore nobis desponsata habuerimus’. In Henry de Bohun’s charter the clauses to 
be noted are ‘ ego vel heredes mei nichil unquam clamabimus de eo vel heredibus suis 
quos habuerit de uxore sua desponsata ’ and ‘ si dominus Iohannes rex Anglie heredem 
de uxore sua desponsata habuerit ’. 7 

2In the grant of the earldom to Amaury de Montfort the castle was not included 
(above, p. 295, n. 1). That the castle was, in fact, retained by the king appears from 
the records of expenditure on it (Rot. de Liberate, p. 12; Pipe Roll 1 John, p. 22; 
2 John, p. 119; 3 John, p. 40; 4 John, p. 172, &c.). In the grant to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville the castle was expressly reserved (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 1626, 209d). 

* The date was certainly not later than 23 May, as a letter of John’s dated on that 
day shows (Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. 219, no. 579). Rigord (ed. Delaborde), 
i. 148, gives the date as ‘ mense Maio in Ascensione Domini’, that is 18 May. Howden, 
Chron. iv. 114, gives the impossible date ‘in octavis Nativitatis sancti Iohannis 
Baptiste ’, but says (p. 115) that the morrow was 23 May. M. Petit-Dutaillis, Louis 
VIII, p. 7 n., and Professor Powicke, Loss of Normandy, p. 200, decide for 22 May. 

*The important words in John’s counterpart are, ‘Si vero nos mori contigerit 
absque herede de uxore nostra desponsata ’, and in Philip’s counterpart, ‘ Si vero regem 


Anglie mori contigerit absque herede de uxore sua desponsata ’ (Layettes du Trésor 
des Chartes, i. 218; Foedera, i. 80). 
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indeed, public property. It is embodied textually by Roger of 
Howden in his chronicle,' while Rigord refers his readers to the 
instruments in which details will be found.? The allusion to 
John’s betrothed wife seems, however, to have been puzzling. 
Ralf of Coggeshale renders the clause, ‘Concessit etiam rex 
Iohannes quod si sine herede de prima uxore decesserit .. .’ 
Rigord, though he misrepresents this article of the treaty when he 
says that John ‘ post decessum suum totam terram cismarinam 

. eidem Ludovico concessit ’, does interpret correctly the 
qualifying condition in the phrase, ‘si sine herede legitimo ipsum 
mori contingeret’.t The betrothed wife was to produce the 
desired heir, but her name was kept secret, apparently even from 
Philip Augustus, though he must have pondered over the reason 
for the concealment. 

Now if, late in the month of May 1200, John was bound to a 
lady other than Isabelle of Angouléme, it is very difficult to 
understand how he coula have been free to marry Isabelle some 
three months later. Again, if he had been liberated by an un- 
known lady’s death or some other circumstance, we should have 
expected that the chroniclers, who are at pains to explain how 
it was that he had been freed from Isabelle of Gloucester, would 
have spared some words for a more recent entanglement, which 
had been given a wide, if ambiguous, publicity. We are forced, 
therefore, on these grounds alone, to deduce that the betrothed of 
28 April was Isabelle of Angouléme. We shall obtain confirma- 
tion of this deduction and will probably arrive at the approximate 
date of the betrothal, if we turn at this point to the story of the 
negotiations for a marriage between John and a Portuguese 
princess. 


V 


Our knowledge of the Portuguese negotiations rests upon the 
account given by Ralf de Diceto ® and the letters of protection 
for the Portuguese envoys entered on the dorse of one of the 
charter rolls of the first year of John’s reign. The proposal for 
a Portuguese alliance did not originate, it would seem, with John, 
but was conveyed to him by a mission from Portugal, which he 
received in Normandy in January 1200. This mission appears to 
have remained for some few weeks, following the king’s court from 
the neighbourhood of Rouen to. Carentan, from which place the 
letters of protection of 30 January are dated.” No definite reply 

1 Hoveden, Chron. iv. 148-51. ? Rigord, i. 148. 

3 Coggeshale, Chron. pp. 100-1. * Rigord, loc. cit. 

5 R. de Diceto, Opera, ii. 170. ® Rot. Chartarum, p. 58b. 

? That the Portuguese were on the point of leaving and not of arriving seems 


evident. Diceto states that John despatched his own mission from Rouen, but this 
seems to be a mistake. He may have received the Portuguese there, for he was 
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can have been given to the Portuguese envoys, for John sent a 
return mission, headed by the bishop of Lisieux, which set out 
early in February to ask for the hand of the princess. We are 
told that it was while his representatives were on their journey 
that John was betrothed to Isabelle of Angouléme, and the im- 
plication is that they left him with no inkling that such a develop- 
ment was possible. Now, unless John acted with an entire lack of 
prudence, we must suppose that he sent messengers to recall his 
mission as soon as the words. that committed him to Isabelle had 
been spoken. If the bishop of Lisieux and his companions were 
not overtaken in time—and it may be that they did, in fact, hear 
the news too late to turn back ?—the king might find himself in 
a further entanglement. Delay would not be unnecessarily 
courted, and especially such delay as would be involved in the 
king’s removal to England. When, therefore, we find John on 
the point of leaving Normandy on 24 February,* there is a strong 
presumption that he was by then betrothed and, as a corollary, 
that his mission had been recalled. 

That John seriously entertained the Portuguese proposal as 
an alternative to an alliance with the count of Angouléme is 
unlikely. He may have seized the opportunity of throwing dust 
into the eyes of Philip Augustus. It would seem evident that he 
wished to hide from the French king his negotiations with Audemar, 
chiefly, perhaps, at Audemar’s desire. Without disclosing that he 
had already contracted to marry Audemar’s daughter, John 
undertook, by one article of the treaty of Le Goulet, to receive 
the homage of the count of Angouléme and the viscount of Limoges 
and to restore their rights to them.* The significance of this 
clause must lie largely in the claim that Audemar had put forward 
to the comté of La Marche, a claim that Philip had undertaken 
to adjudge in his own court. Now, instead of insisting upon 
deciding the issue between John and Audemar, he left the resolu- 
tion of the difference in John’s hands. It was not, perhaps, Philip’s 
intention to concede very much, for he may well have considered 
that there was reserved to him the right of judgement should 
Audemar make further complaint that John had failed to do him 
justice. Philip could hardly have known that the difference was 
certainly in the neighbourhood of Rouen early in January. The latter half of January 
and all February, until he crossed to England, John spent, however, in western 
Normandy, whither the Portuguese appear to have followed him. 

1 The date seems to be determined by what we know of the movements of William 
de l’Etang, one of the mission, who was with the king during January and until 2 
February (Rot. Chartarum, pp. 33-46, 586, 59). 

2 This seems to be implied by Diceto. There seems no evidence which would enable 
us to fix the date of the return of the mission. The bishop of Lisieux was, however, 
with the king on 7 May, soon after his return to Nermandy (ibid. p. 576). 


’ He signs at Barfleur on this day and at Portsmouth on 27 February. 
* Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. 218 ; Foedera, i. 80. 
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already compromised and that Audemar had no intention of 
prosecuting his suit in the French king’s court. On this view of 
the situation, Audemar was playing a double game, nor in one 
respect only. He was to all outward appearance making common 
cause with his nephew Guy, viscount of Limoges. Now, Guy had 
a hereditary quarrel with John, for his father, Aimar, had been 
slain in the previous year in vengeance for Richard I’s death. 
The slayer was Richard’s son Philip,’ who was certainly counten- 
anced by his uncle,? even though John may not have been privy 
to the deed. Here we have a further motive for concealment on 
Audemar’s part, for he could not expect Guy to look kindly upon 
a marriage alliance with his mortal enemy. The formal negotia- 
tions for a reconciliation with both Guy and Audemar, begun after 
the treaty of Le Goulet, were therefore a comedy so far as Audemar 
was concerned. It is not, perhaps, without significance that in 
the record of the letters of credence and safe conduct connected 
with the negotiations, the viscount of Limoges takes the first 
place and the count of Angouléme the second.* Nor is it, perhaps, 
without significance that Guy’s reconciliation, which was effected 
a little before the marriage of John and Isabelle,* did not long 
outlast Audemar’s death. By September 1202 Guy was again 
John’s declared enemy,® and, though peace seems to have been 
made between them early in the following year,’ it was soon broken, 
and early in 1204 Guy was John’s prisoner. There were sub- 
sequent reconciliations and breaches,® but these do not directly 
concern us, though they go to show how fragile was the basis of 
any accord between the viscount of Limoges and the king of 
England. 

The reading of the evidence here presented depends primarily 
upon the statements in April and May 1200 that John was be- 
trothed. Coming from the sources they do, these statements 
cannot be explained away. It is, however, only if we ignore them 
that we can take seriously the negotiations of June 1200 with 
Audemar as a necessary consequence of the treaty of Le Goulet. 
Even so, the romantic story, concocted by modern writers, of the 
sudden infatuation of John, now approaching middle age, for a 
child of twelve or less, as Isabelle was, and of the plot against 
Hugh le Brun, at Lusignan itself, to rob him of his infant bride, 
all this surely defies probability. The further supposition, that 


1 Hoveden, Chron. iv. 97. 

2 In 1200-1 Philip is found in England receiving a gift of fifty marks from the king 
y the hand of the sheriff of Kent (Pipe Roll, 3 John, p. 283). 

® Rot. Chartarum, p. 97. 4 Below, p. 305. 

° 16 June 1202 ; see above, p. 297, n. 1. 

® Rigord (ed. Delaborde), i. 152-3; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 18. 

? Ibid. pp. 196, 21. 8 Ibid. p. 40b. 

® Ibid. pp. 111, 115, 1176, 1198. 
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the negotiations for a Portuguese match were contrived to deceive 
Hugh until he should be tricked into surrendering Isabelle to her 
father,! ignores the obvious difficulty that this implies that the 
negotiations took place in July and August,? while, in fact, the 
Portuguese mission was in Normandy in January. Diceto was 
doubtless imperfectly informed and his chronology is at fault, but, 
when we have made the corrections that the records impose, it 
will be seen that his story of the Portuguese princess supports the 
deduction we have drawn from the agreement with Henry de 
Bohun and the treaty of Le Goulet, which, in their turn, serve to 
confirm Diceto’s account on an important point: John was be- 
trothed to Isabelle while his mission to Portugal was on its way, 
but this was early in the year 1200, and almost certainly in 
February. It is not necessary to suppose that the two met at 
that time for the purpose, and John’s recorded movements forbid 
us to suppose that they did meet. 


VI 


John returned to Normandy at the end of April 1200,3 and 
married Isabelle at Angouléme on 24 August, St. Bartholomew’s 
day.* Then, after a stay of about a month in his French dominions, 
he began his journey to London, where arrangements were doubt- 


less already in progress for the second coronation.’ The king’s 
movements at this period are not known in detail: he crossed the 
Channel in the first week of October and must have been in 
Westminster by the seventh, the following day, Sunday, having 
been appointed for the coronation. On his journey John took 


1 Adams, Political History of England, ii. 397; Ramsay, Angevin Empire, pp. 386-7 ; 
Norgate, John Lackland, p. 77; Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 209-10. 

2 The letters of safe-conduct for Guy and Audemar are dated 25 June: the sup- 
posed plot must be later. 

8 He signs at Porchester on 28 April and at Valognes on 2 May. 

‘The date is given by two quite independent chroniclers: Bernard Itier, in 
Chroniques de Saint Martial de Limoges, p. 67, n. 3, and the writer of ‘ Annales Sancti 
Edmundi’, in Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, p. 139, 
and Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series), ii. 8. This date is consistent with 
John’s known movements, since he signs at Périgueux on the 22nd and at Angouléme 
on the 26th. There is no authority for placing the marriage on the latter day, as 
suggested by Miss Norgate, op. cit. p. 77, and Sir James Ramsay, op. cit. p. 387, n. 2. 
If John was betrothed many months earlier, obviously the sponsalia could not have 
been celebrated on the 24th, as suggested by Boissonnade, Quomodo Comites Engolis- 
menses erga reges Angliae et Franciae se gesserint, p. 12, and Powicke, Loss of Normandy, 
p. 210. Nor is there any ground for supposing that the marriage took place at Chinon 
on 30 August, on the strength of the charter relating to Isabelle’s dower (Rot. Chartarum, 
pp. 746-75). 

5 Quite clearly, instructions must have been given to William of St. Michael, the 
chamberlain of London, for the preparation of the coronation robes: see Rot. de 
Liberate, pp. 4-5. 

® Few dates are given in Hardy’s Itinerary : Valognes or 1 October and Freemantle 
on the 6th do not necessarily establish the precise dates of John’s movements. 
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with him three documents connected with his marriage: these 
were a ‘carta de privata conventione inter dominum regem et 
comitem Engolismensem pro contracto matrimonio’, a ‘ carta de 
puplica conventione inter regem et comitem Engolismensem ’, and 
a ‘carta de testimonio domini Burdegalensis, Xanctoniensis, 
Petragoricensis, Lemovicensis, Engolismensis, Waterfordensis, 
quod omnia in matrimonio canonice contrahendo processerunt ’. 
The notes on the dorse of the Norman close roll,’ from which we 
derive our knowledge of the first and third of these documents, 
state that, on the day after the second coronation, that is on 
9 October, the king handed the former to the justiciar of England, 
Geoffrey fitz Peter, at the Tower of London, and the latter to the 
archbishop of Canterbury. The public agreement, as well as the 
private agreement, was placed in the keeping of Geoffrey fitz 
Peter, but apparently not at the same time, for the note on the 
dorse of the charter roll, which attests this fact, comes between 
entries dated 13 and 21 October.? 

The texts of these three documents have not come down to us, 
though the contents can be inferred. Let us, in the first place, 
consider the third, the document handed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Plainly enough it was a declaration that there had 
been no canonical impediment and that John’s marriage to Isabelle 
had been duly and properly celebrated. The six bishops named, 
we must suppose, were all present at the ceremony. We have 
independent testimony to the presence of the archbishop of 
Bordeaux,* while he and the bishops of Saintes, Périgueux and 
Angouléme are recorded to have been with the king at Chinon on 
30 August, and the bishop of Waterford at Alengon on 7 Sep- 
tember. There seems to be no confirmatory evidence of the 
presence of the bishop of Limoges, and he is perhaps the most 
interesting figure of the six. For since he was present at the 
marriage, it must be deduced that John’s union with Isabelle 
put an end, for a while, to the hereditary quarrel with the viscount 
of Limoges.’ The need for a declaration of the kind is fairly 
obvious. We may assume that Hubert Walter already knew 
that John’s marriage to Isabelle of Gloucester was a niallity, 
though we may observe that the archbishop of Bordeaux and the 
bishop of Saintes were the two surviving bishops of the three 
whom Roger of Howden names as pronouncing the divorce. But 

1 Rotuli Normanniae, p. 36. 

® Rotuli Chartarum, p. 986. No principle governed the selection either of the 
Norman close roll or the charter roll for these entries: they must be regarded as 


private memoranda of the chancery, and the clerk took for the purpose a roll con- 
veniently at hand. 

3 R. de Hoveden, Chron. iv. 120. 4 Rot. Chartarum, p. 75. 

5 The bishop at the time was Jean de Veirac: he was in close relations with Guy, 
viscount of Limoges, who supported him in his struggles with the citizens (Gallia 
Christiana, ii. 527). 
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what of Isabelle of Angouléme ? Was she free to marry John ? 
Howden states that she had not been of marriageable age when 
she spoke her ‘ verba de presenti’ and so entered into a form of 
marriage with Hugh le Brun.! He implies, as Maitland put it, 
that ‘Hugh might be irrevocably bound, but she was free to 
avoid her contract ’.2 Whether Isabelle was, strictly speaking, 
nubile in August 1200 is perhaps doubtful :* her first child was 
not born until 1 October 1207. But even if she had not arrived 
at the age of consent, it would seem to have been perfectly possible 
for her contract with Hugh to be set aside. It so happens that 
this possibility is indicated in the story of her own daughter 
Jeanne, who had been betrothed to the younger Hugh before she 
reached the age of four, though whether ‘ verba de presenti ’ 
were uttered we seem not to be told. However, when the news 
of the elder Hugh’s death at Damietta became known in Poitou 
early in 1220, at the same time as the news of the death of the 
count of Eu, the Lusignans objected to the marriage of the younger 
Hugh to a child of tender years, for Jeanne was not yet ten. It 
was in these circumstances, and for fear that Hugh would take a 
wife ‘in France’, that Isabelle offered tc marry him herself.® 
Quite evidently there was no difficulty in setting aside an infant's 
betrothal, provided the concurrence of the responsible parties on 
either side was secured, and we may well doubt whether any words 
of the present tense, spoken by her or on her behalf, would have made 
the contract more binding upon her.* In any case, the fact that 
Isabelle’s contract with the elder Hugh had been avoided before her 
marriage to John needed no better testimony in 1200 than that of 
the bishops of Angouléme and Limoges. And then two indepen- 
dent bishops—in so far as any bishop of John’s dominions could 
be said to be independent—joined in the declaration, the bishops 
of Périgueux and Waterford. What better assurance could 






1R. de Hoveden, Chron. iv. 119. 

2 Ante, x. 759; Collected Papers, iii. 28. 

’ The only contemporary comment we have comes from Ralf of Coggeshall, who 
estimates her age at the time of her coronation as about twelve—‘ quae quasi duodennis 
videbatur ’ (Chron. p. 103). It is perhaps significant that after her coronation, John 
does not seem to have cohabited with Isabelle. He appears to have accompanied her 
to Marlborough, where he is found on 19 and 20 October, but, while she seems to have 
made a prolonged stay there (Rot de Liberate, pp. 7-9), he toured the country. 

* Though in that case John’s marriage would not be unquestionable until it had 
been consummated. 

° Shirley, Royal Letters, i. 32-3 nn., 114-5. For a necessary correction to Isabelle’s 
letter of 1220, see Norgate, Minority of Henry III, p. 139, n. 3. It had been made 
previously by Delisle, Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, xvii. 540, n. 1. 

® Bernard Itier certainly implies that the circumstance which permitted the con- 
tract to be broken was that the marriage had not been consummated. He writes : 
‘ Prenotato anno [1220], mortuo Hugone lo Bru apud Damiata, Hugo lo Bru iunior, 
filius eiusdem, fit comes de la Marcha et comes Engolismensis, sumpta in coniugio 
regina Anglorum, que vocabatur Helizabet, et repudiata filia ipsius quam nondum 
cognouerat ’ (Chroniques de Saint-Martial de Limoges, p. 106). 
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Hubert Walter have that no doubt attached to John’s second 
union ? Obviously he would be unwilling to admit to the sacra- 
ment of unction and coronation a woman whose marriage to the 
king had been a vain and unlawful ceremony. The assurance he 
required was supplied by the declaration of the six bishops, and 
with it he could defend, if necessary, his own actions. 

Of the terms of the two agreements, public and private, with 
the count of Angouléme we can be reasonably certain. Later 
documents at least establish the main points.' So far as Isabelle 
herself was concerned, she was endowed on the day of her marriage 
with revenues from John’s continental possessions. This, how- 
ever, was only a provisional arrangement pending the death of 
Queen Eleanor, who lived on until 1 April 1204.8 The news of 
her death reached England within a fortnight,* and on 5 May an 
elaborate instrument was sealed settling upon Isabelle estates in 
England and Normandy and everything which Queen Eleanor 
had had in dower. The menacing situation in Normandy led to 
the introduction of a clause providing for compensation in respect 
of possessions lost in war. The whole document was, indeed, 
most businesslike. It was executed in duplicate and sealed not 
only with the king’s seal but also with those of four bishops, five 
earls, and six barons, who swore to secure, so far as in them lay, 
that its provisions should be observed. Isabelle and John each 


retained a counterpart.® 


Vil 

Something more should be said of Isabelle’s coronation. John 
was crowned with her, and we may ask what the ceremony meant. 
Was it to him more than a solemn crown-wearing, such as was 
customary on each of the great festivals? Did it give her any 
share of sovereignty ? Let us recall that John’s first coronation 
took place on 27 May 1199. - Ten days later he issued a ‘ con- 
stitution ’ regulating the fees to be paid for documents issued under 
the great seal. Its opening words set out the circumstances of 
his coronation : ® 


1 Boissonnade (op. cit. pp. 12-14) has collected the references bearing on the matter. 

2 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 746. Eleanor’s assent had presumably previously been ob- 
tained, since her interests were concerned: see A. Richard, Comtes de Poitou, ii. 381. 

® According to A. Richard, op. cit. ii. 437, she died on 31 March: but the only 
authority for the precise day of her death appears to be the Waverley Annals—‘ in 
Kalendis Aprilis ’ (Annales Monastici, ii. 256). 

* Foedera, i. 90, where the reference to the patent roll of 6 John is erroneous : 
the year is really 5 John. 

5 Rot. Chartarum, p. 128. A blank is left, apparently for the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, among the names of the guarantors. The instrument is entered again in the 
seventeenth year, but without the final clause: ibid. pp. 213-4. 

® Foedera, i 75. 
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Cum ad regimen regni Anglie, quod nobis iure competit hereditario, 
divina misericordia vocaverit et, mediante tam cleri quam populi unanimi 
consensu et favore, satis misericorditer nos in regem sublimaverit . . . 


John owed his throne then, in his own words, to hereditary right, 
to the mercy of God and to the unanimous consent and approba- 
tion of both clergy and people. There was some similitude, at 
least, of popular election: without it neither royal descent nor 
divine grace might have sufficed.!_ Now let us set down the open- 
ing words of the instrument of 5 May 1204.? 


Sciatis nos dedisse, concessisse et presenti carta confirmasse dilecte 
uxori nostre Isabelle, eadem gracia regine Anglie, etc., que in Anglia, de 
communi assensu et concordi voluntate archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, 


comitum, baronum, cleri et populi tocius regni, in reginam Anglie est 
coronata ... 


And, later on, the same instrument speaks of ‘ predicta Isabella 
regina, uxor nostra, in regno Anglie tam sollempniter, ut predictum 
est, in reginam Anglie coronata’. We should not perhaps stress 
the divine grace that had brought Isabelle to the throne, but the 
other phrases cannot have been lightly or vainly used. There is 
little difference between ‘ unanimis consensus et favor’ in the 
case of the king and ‘ communis assensus et concors voluntas’ in 
the case of the queen. What do such words signify as applied to 
Isabelle ? Any idea of a national council to which the question 
might have been submitted, we can dismiss : we get no suggestion 
of such a meeting in any chronicler, and John’s movements at the 
time preclude the possibility. The reference must therefore be 
to some form of election or recognition in the coronation ceremony. 
The queen of a Norman king was more than the king’s consort. 
In his absence she might be called upon to exercise vice-regal power, 
and, although the last occasion had been in the early years of 
Henry II, in 1200 Eleanor was a yet living witness of the position 
which custom gave to an English queen. The insistence in May 
1204 that Isabelle had been ‘in regno Anglie sollempniter in 
reginam Anglie coronata ’, and the fact that she was now expressly 
occupying Eleanor’s place, hardly leave room for doubt that the 
intention was to re-establish the queen in the position that was 
hers half a century earlier. If this be so, it must presumably have 
been understood when John reached agreement with the count of 
Angouléme. 

Now, if the coronation rite employed on 8 October 1200 in- 
cluded a ceremony of election or recognition, it had a feature which 
was absent from the later rite used at the coronation of English 

1 For other references to the ceremony of election, see Foedera, i. 140, and M. Paris, 


Chron. Maj. ii. 454-5, an addition to Wendover. 
* Rot. Chartarum, p. 128. 
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queens and which, indeed, is not to be found in any coronation 
office that has come down to us.1. It would appear, also, that the 
Laudes were sung, presumably before the epistle in the mass which 
followed the actual coronation office. This we learn from an 
entry on the English close roll (repeated, by mistake, on the 
corresponding Norman roll),? which reads : 


Liberate de thesauro nostro xxv. solidos Eustacio capellano et Am- 
brosio clericis nostris qui cantauerunt ‘Christus vincit’ ad secundam 
coronacionem nostram et ad unctionem et coronacionem Isabelle regine 
uxoris nostre. 


The Laudes—which begin with the words Christus vincit and repeat 
them many times—had been sung at the second coronation of 
Richard I, but, beyond this indication that they had their place 
at the coronation in 1200, there appears to be no further allusion 
to the practice until the fourteenth century.‘ The facts suggest 
that there was devised for this occasion a recension of the coro- 
nation office that has not come down to us. The ‘ Anselm’ ordo, 
as Professor Schramm has termed it, the office that was used in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries at English coronations, 
provides for the recognition of the king, but has no corresponding 
ceremony for the queen. An earlier office, the ‘ William’ ordo, 
alone emphasizes the position of the English queen as particeps 
regalis imperii, and, although it is probable that this office, which 
exists in a single manuscript,® had passed out of knowledge by the 
end of the twelfth century, the tradition was yet living which 
gave the queen vice-regal power. 

John, then, was sharing his power with Isabelle, and the 
ceremony was his second coronation. On this occasion he was not, 
like Isabelle, anointed : no circumstances had arisen to render it 
necessary that his anointing should be repeated. But the cere- 
mony was no mere crown-wearing, though in Latin the same word, 
‘coronacio ’, must suffice to describe both, and the king’s ‘ coro- 
nation’ at Canterbury, which was soon to become the period of 
limitation in the assize of novel disseisin, meant his crown-wearing 


1 The principal texts are conveniently assembled by L. G. Wickham Legg, English 
Coronation Records: those bearing upon the queen’s coronation are analysed in the 
introduction, pp. lvii-lix. This collection does not, however, include the office drawn 
up (it would seem) in the late eleventh century, which is printed in Three Coronation 
Orders (Henry Bradshaw Soc.), pp. 53-64. This is termed the ‘ William’ ordo by 
Professor Schramm. 

? Rotuli de Liberate, p. 1; Rotuli Normanniae, p. 34. 

For the Laudes in a late eleventh-century version see Maskell, Monumenta 
Ritualia, ii. 85-8. The ceremony of 1194 was apparently based upon the second 
coronation of Stephen in 1141: see Gervase of Canterbury, Historical Works, i. 526-7. 

* Bulletin Inst. Historical Research, xvi. 11. 

5 Three Coronation Orders, p. 63: cf. P. E. Schramm, History of the English Corona- 
tion, pp. 29-30. 
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at Easter 1201.1 Still, we can show that the ceremony of 8 
October 1200 was different from such crown-wearings. A writ 
of liberate authorizes the customary fee of twenty-five shillings 
to two clerks ‘ qui cantauerunt Christus Vincit coram nobis in 
capella nostra in die Pentecostes’ 1200.2 There is no mention of 
coronation here, nor is there in a number of other similar writs of 
later date.? Quite clearly the ceremony at Whitsuntide 1200 
could not be a coronation in the same sense as the ceremonies of 
Ascension Day 1199 and 8 October 1200, which are, in a special 
sense, the first and second coronations.4 

It should, perhaps, be added that Isabelle never did act as 
vice-regent. On each occasion that the king was absent from the 
kingdom, it was the justiciar who took his place. Why this should 
be so, it is hard to say. There are dark stories of Isabelle’s 
licentiousness > and of her imprisonment by John,® but we can 


1 The ceremony has attracted attention because of the references to it by two of 
the principal chroniclers of the period. There seems little room for doubt that an 
important council was held at Eastertide 1201 at Canterbury, where John remained 
from 25 to 28 March. The chroniclers do not, however, refer to this council but to the 
crown-wearing, Ralf de Diceto (Opera, ii. 172) saying: ‘ Dominus rex dies Paschales 
egit apud Cantuariam sollempniter ; ibi cum regina sua instinctu archiepiscopi coro- 
natus est sub presentia plurimorum et magnorum virorum quos domini archiepiscopi 
liberalitas invitaverat ’, and Roger of Howden (Chron. iv. 160) : ‘ rex et Ysabel regina 
uxor eius fuerunt apud Cantuariam coronati ab Huberto Cantuariensi archiepiscopo 

. die Pasche ... presentibus Iohanne Dublicensi archiepiscopo et Willelmo 
Lundoniensi et Gilleberto Rofensi et Eustacio Eliensi et Johanne Nortwicensi episcopis ’. 
No record of a payment for the singing of the Laudes on this occasion seems to have 
survived. The membranes of the liberate roll of 2 John, which would have covered 
this period, are missing. But it should perhaps be remarked that payment would not 
necessarily be made at the exchequer on the authority of a writ of liberate: cf. Pipe 
Roll, 34 Henry II, p. 19, where payment is made by the sheriffs of London. For the 
adoption of this ‘ coronation ’ as the period of limitation, see Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 96, 
133, 141, 146, 271, 314-5; Stenton, Harliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, pp. 56, 60, 72, 
81, 211; Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls, pp. 102-5, 117, 121-6, dc. From 
the Trinity term 1204 onwards, it is often called the ‘ first coronation of the king at 
Canterbury ’ (Curia Regis Rolls, i. 26-9 ; iii. 155-6, 305), although there seems to be 
no indication of a second crown-wearing at Canterbury in the interval. The ceremony 
is called the third coronation in a rubric to the passage in Howden’s chronicle, as also 
by Schramm, History of the English Coronation, p. 59, who has perhaps followed the 
sidenote in Stubbs, Constitutional History (6th edn.), i. 555. If it had been so termed 
officially, then clearly the ceremony of Easter 1201 would have been put on the same 
level as the ceremonies of Ascension Day 1199 and 8 October 1200: that the contrary 
is the case is the strongest evidence that the ceremony was no more than a crown- 
wearing. 

2¢ Liberate Roll 2 John’ in Memoranda Roll, 1 John, &c. (Pipe Roll Soc.) p. 90. 

3 Rot. de Liberate, pp. 14 (Whitsunday, 1201), 25 (Christmas, 1201), 93 (Easter, 1204); 
Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 1836 (Christmas, 1214) 222 (Whitsunday, 1215), 4476 (Christmas, 
1220), 4865 (Christmas, 1221). 

4 As we have already remarked, the ceremony of 8 October 1200 is called the second 
coronation in a note made apparently on the following day (Rot. Normanniae, p. 36). 
See also Rot. de Liberate, pp. 4-5: ‘ad secundam coronacionem nostram et ad coro- 
nacionem regine uxoris nostre ’. 

5 Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. ii. 563. 

® Gervase of Canterbury, Hist. Works, ii. 102, 107, says that she was imprisoned 
at Corfe in 1208 and confined (includitur) at Devizes in 1209 on the occasion of the 
birth of her son Richard. There is nothing necessarily sinister in this latter statement. 
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dismiss any suggestion of the one and be extremely sceptical of 
the other. The pair must have lived together in tolerable amity. 
Five children were born to them between 1207 and 1215, and 
perhaps others, for we are quite likely to have no information of 
infants dying soon after birth. However, for some reason or 
other, Isabelle never was queen in quite the same way that Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and the queens before her had been, nor were any 
later medieval queens. In the case of Isabelle’s successors 
plausible reasons can be given, though this is not the place to 
discuss them, for they shed no light on the problem of Isabelle. 


H. G. RicHARDSON 


The Flores Historiarum, ii. 137, record the birth of Richard and remark upon the pro- 
longed labour of Isabelle on this occasion: the confinement may therefore have been 
difficult and her stay at Devizes long. Incidentally, the writer seems to have seen no 
necessity to reconcile this statement with the story he has told a few lines higher up 
that ‘exosum eum [regem] habuit uxor propria, quam de adulterio adulter defamavit, 
et suspectos eidem ‘familiares ignominiose necavit ’, an echo of the fable recounted 
by Matthew Paris. The statement by Dr. Hunt in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, s.v. ‘ Isabelle of Angouléme ’, that ‘in 1214 John ordered that she should be 
kept in confinement at Gloucester and she was probably there at the time of his death’, 
appears to rest upon nothing better than the instructions of 3 December 1214 that 
Isabelle should be taken to Gloucester and kept in the room that had been her daughter 
Jeanne’s nursery (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 1246). Again there is no necessarily sinister im- 
plication. It seems likely that Isabelle went to Gloucester for her confinement on the 
occasion of the birth of her daughter, another Isabelle, who is described as ‘ vicesimum 
primum etatis agens annum’ in February 1235 (Wendover, Flores Historiarum, iv. 
332-3). Nor did the queen remain at Gloucester for long. In May 1215 she is with 
the future Henry III at Winchester, about to move to Marlborough (Rot. Litt. Pat. 
p. 136). Other references show that at this period she enjoyed the king’s confidence 


and at least his formal attentions (ibid. pp. 1436, 1926; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 184b, 2136, 
225). 


APPENDIX 


THE BETROTHALS OF JOHN AND RicHarpD [| 


Although Isabelle of Gloucester’s marriage to John did not take place 
until after the accession of Richard I, and although another bride seems 
to have been proposed for him as late as 1189, there is evidence that the 
two were formally betrothed in the lifetime of Henry II. For three years, 
from 1187 to 1189, there are recorded in the pipe rolls charges for Isabelle’s 
clothing and maintenance. In 1187 and 1188 her name, or rather descrip- 
tion, ‘ filia comitis Gloecestrie ’, is coupled with that of the ‘ filia regis 
Francie ’, that is Alice, daughter of Louis VII. In 1189 Isabelle and 
Alice appear in the company of Queen Eleanor and other ladies.? So 
far as Isabelle is concerned we should expect such entries to disappear, 
as in fact they do, after Michaelmas 1189, in consequence of her marriage. 
The inference is justified that Isabelle was betrothed to John and passed, 
like Richard’s betrothed, Alice, into Henry II’s keeping. We cannot, 
however, establish the date of the betrothal from the entries in the pipe 


1 Pipe Roll, 33 Hen. I, pp. 15, 40; 34 Hen. II, pp. 14, 21. 
2 Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I, pp. 223-4. 
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rolls, beyond saying that it cannot have been later than Michaelmas 1187 
and may have been as early as the last quarter of 1186, if not earlier still. 
The absence of any relevant entries from previous rolls tells us nothing. 
A parallel may again be drawn between Isabelle and Alice, who makes 
infrequent appearances in the pipe rolls between 1176 and 1190,! although 
she seems to have been given by her father into the keeping of Henry II 
as early as 1169? and was not restored to her brother, Philip Augustus, 
until 1195.8 

Alice of France does not come directly into the story of John’s matri- 
monial adventures, although, if report be true, the suggestion had twice 
been made that he should marry her.* Her frustrated marriage with 
Richard is, however, instructive for its bearing upon the general question, 
of betrothal and marriage, and a few sentences on the subject may be 
added here. As noted above, her name is associated with that of Queen 
Eleanor in 1189. An entry in the pipe roll of the following year shows 
that the two crossed the Channel together in the royal yacht (esnecca).° 
These facts obviously make against the acceptance of the story that 
Henry II was Alice’s paramour and that she had borne hjm a child. This 
story appears to be known only to a few English chroniclers and to Gerald 
of Wales.® It seems to be an invention to explain, and perhaps to justify, 
the conduct of Richard I. His repudiation of his engagement to Alice 
might have raised serious legal (as well as political) difficulties, into which 
it is unnecessary to enter at length. But it should not escape remark 
that the betrothal was finally set aside by a simple agreement in March 
1191 between Richard and Philip Augustus. The fact of this agreement 


is recorded by contemporary chroniclers ;? and what purports to be an 
instrument arranging this and other matters in dispute between the two 


1 Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. I], p. 198; 24 Hen. I], p. 128; 32 Hen. Il, p. 198; 1 Ric. 1. 
p- 217: and see references in previous and subsequent notes. The references in the 
pipe rolls from 1170 to 1172 to ‘ filia regis Francie ’, seem all to relate to Margaret, 
married to the young Henry. 

? For the betrothal, see Gervase of Canterbury, Historical Works. i, 208 (s.a. 1169) ; 

t. de Diceto, Opera, i. 331 (s.a. 1167). Alexander III’s letter of 21 May 1176 (Jaffé 
12705) shows that Alice was in Henry’s keeping and implies that the marriage was 
still voidable (Historiens de la France, xv. 954-5; Migne, Alexandri III Opera, col. 
1072-3). That she had been long in Henry’s keeping ‘ad opus Ricardi’ is stated, 
s.a. 1177, in Gesta Henrici, i. 181. It would seem that after this date, apparently 
in 1189, Richard’renewed his undertaking, though still by ‘ words of the future tense ’ : 
with Gesta Ricardi, ii. 74, compare Rigord (ed. Delaborde), i, 92-3, 107. 

3 R. de Hoveden, Chron. iii. 303. 

* The first occasion is said’to have been in 1189, when Henry II made the proposal 
to Philip Augustus (R. de Hoveden, Chron. ii, 363). Apparently it is to this occasion 
that Gerald of Wales refers (Opera viii, 232-3). This story, be it noted, is inconsistent 
with the story of a liaison between Henry and Alice, which occurs in both sources 
(Hoveden, Chron., iii. 99 ; Gir. Cambr., loc cit.). The second occasion is said to have 
been in 1192, when Philip Augustus made the proposal to John (Gesta Ricardi, ii, 236 ; 
Hoveden, iii, 203). There is the same inconsistency with the story of the liaison 
(Gesta Ricardi, ii, 160): but that Philip should have been believed to have made 
such a proposal suggests that contemporaries knew that John’s union with Isabelle 
of Gloucester had not been regularised by a dispensation and was therefore voidable. 

5 Pipe Roll, 2 Ric. I, p, 131: ef. Gesta Ricardi, ii. 105. 

® Landon, Itinerary of Richard I, p. 228. 

* Gesta Ricardi, ii. 160-1; Hoveden, Chron., iii. 99-100; R. de Diceto, Opera, 
ii, 86; Richard of Devizes in Chronicles of Stephen, etc., iii. 304; Rigord (ed. Dela- 
borde), i. 107. 
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kings has come down in a late and questionable form.’ That the trans- 
action, so far as Alice was concerned, took place substantially as stated is 
confirmed by a letter from Innocent III to Richard of 31 May 1198.? 
From this it appears that Philip had complained to the pope of Richard’s 
breaches of faith, charging him, among other things, with having forsaken 
Alice and having contracted marriage with another woman.’ To this 
charge Richard’s representatives had replied that Philip had absolved 
him from his contract with Alice. There is, on either side, no suggestion 
of any excuse, such as Alice’s adultery with Henry II, nor indeed of any 
ground in law for the rupture. The matter is treated, on Richard’s side, 
as though it were a private contract that could be rescinded by agreement 
between the parties, though, on Philip’s side, there is perhaps an implication 
that Richard’s marriage was voidable by reason of his pre-contract. But 
between the voidable and the void the difference may be wide. As Innocent 
himself points out the parties are not in litigation before him.* A matri- 
monial cause might perhaps have been promoted by Philip; but Alice 
had been married by Philip himself to William III, count of Ponthieu,® 
and the invalidation of Richard’s marriage would have invalidated hers. 
Alice obviously would have no wish herself to bring a suit against Richard. 
We could hardly have a better illustration of the practical application of an 
apparently strict law of marriage. The evident ease with which betrothals 
were made and unmade at this period, to be followed by a union of the 
betrothed with other parties, may seem at least anomalous. The explana- 
tion is that a putative marriage would stand unless it were challenged by 
due process of law. 

Furthermore we may draw attention to the use of the phrase ‘ uxor 
sua desponsata ’ in the instrument of March 1191 embodying the agreement 
between Richard and Philip Augustus. Without naming her, these words 
plainly refer to Berengaria, who was betrothed, but not yet married, to 
Richard I, and we have a precise parallel to the references to Isabelle of 
Angouléme in the documents of April and May 1200, which establish the 
fact of John’s betrothal at the time when they were confected. It should 
be noted, too, that Philip refers twice in the same instrument—according 
to the surviving ¢opy—to heirs male ‘ ex nobis et uxore nostra desponsata ’. 
Now Philip’s first wife, Isabelle of Hainaut, had died on 15 March 1190 
leaving a son, the future Louis VIII, and twins who died in infancy, while 
his decision to marry Isambour of Denmark was not taken until after his 
return from the crusade. Fortunately we need not suppose either that 
Philip was betrothed to an unknown lady in the interval or that ‘ despon- 
sata’ has some other meaning than ‘ betrothed’, for both passages in 
which the word occurs appear plainly to be defective. There seems no 

1 Foedera, i. 54; Delaborde, Actes de Philippe-Auguste, i. 464-6; Landon, 
Itinerary of Richard I, pp. 229-32. 

2 Epp. lib. i. 200 in Opera (ed. Migne), i. 196-9 ; Foedera, i. 69-70 ; Historicns de 
la France, xix. 359-61. 


3Innocent’s words are: ‘maxime cum sororem ipsius dimiseris et aliam tibi 
curaveris matrimonio copulari ’. 

4 Licet itaque et hec et alia multa pars utraque proponeret que pro ipsis facere 
videbantur, quia tamen causarum merita partium assertione panduntur et ipsi personam 
standi in iudicio non habebant, non potuimus, salva iustitia, in ipso negotio sine 
veritatis inquisitione procedere. 

5 Hoveden, Chron., iii. 303 ; Rigordi, i. 131, gives the date, 20 August 1195. 
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doubt that ‘ desponsata’ is in both instances a misreading of a word or 
words in a worn original, standing presumably for ‘ natos’ (or the like) 
in the first case and ‘nato et’ in the second. The passages would then 
read ‘ad nos vel heredes nostros masculos ex nobis et uxore nostra natos 
reuenient ’ and ‘sine masculo herede ex nobis et uxore nostra nato et 
viuente’’. Similarly in the second passage referrmg to Richard and 
Berengaria ‘ sine masculo herede ex eo et uxore sua desponsata tamcito ’, 
the last word would appear to be a bad guess of the copyist. We should 
expect ‘nato et viuente ’, to correspond with ‘ nascituris et viuentibus ’ 
in the preceding clause and with the parallel clause applying to Philip. 
On the other hand, it might be contended that ‘ uxor desponsata ’ may 
sometimes imply more than a mere betrothal and an instrument of July 
1215, embodying an agreement between King John and Walter de Lacy, 
might be cited in support of this view. Among its terms is a provision 
for the release of Walter’s heir after Michaelmas 1216 and the substitution 
of another hostage in his place. The relevant passage runs: ‘si de uxore 
sua desponsata alium filium habuerit vel filiam, predictus Walterus domino 
regi filium vel filiam dabit in obsidem pro voluntate sua’.! If these words 
were used of a man of whom we knew nothing, we might well take them to 
refer to an affianced bride and to her prospective children. Walter de 
Lacy, however, had but one wife, Margaret, daughter of William of Briouze, 
whom he seem& to have married in 12002 and who survived him.? In 
1215 they certainly had two children, Gilbert, the heir, and Egidia :* 
whether a third child, Catherine, was already born may be questionable,® 
but there was at least one daughter who, unless she died in the meantime, 
could be exchanged for Gilbert. That being so, the language employed 
is extraordinary and, even though Walter de Lacy set his seal to the 
agreement, we may suspect a blunder. Still, let it be conceded that ‘uxor 
desponsata ’ may refer, oddly enough, to a woman whose marriage had 
been celebrated many years earlier, my argument, so far as the words are 
used of John’s wife, is nevertheless unaffected, for desponsata must, on 
any interpretation, refer to a past and completed event and cannot bear 
any sense of futurity. Isabelle of Gloucester cannot be in question, since 
she was divorced, as I have shown, before John’s ‘ uxor desponsata’ is 
mentioned. And so we are left with Isabelle of Angouléme, for a third 
lady is impossible. 


1 The text, in various forms, will be found in Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 181, Rot. de Oblatis 
et Finibus, pp. 562-4, 601-3, and Reports of Record Commission, Ireland, 1810-15, 
pp. 160-1 (from the Red Book of the Exchequer, Dublin). The passage cited occurs 
in all. For the circumstances attending the agreement, see Eyton, Antiquities of 
Shropshire, v. 263-6. 

2 This is the natural inference from John’s charter of 19th November, 1200, to 
William of Briouze (Rot. Chartarum, p. 80). Walter’s charter in Cal. Docts. in France, 
no. 314, is not good evidence that the marriage had taken place by 1186, for Round’s 
dating seems clearly wrong: ef. Eyton, op. cit., v. 256-7). 

3 [bid., pp. 271-2. 

4That Egidia was born by this date follows from the fact that by April 1225 she 
was married and her husband, Richard de Burgh, already had seisin of her maritagium 
(Rot. Litt. Claus., ii. 356 ; Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, i. 128). 

5 For what is known of her, see Eyton, op. cit., pp. 190-2, 277. If, as Eyton suggests, 
she took a grant of lands c. 1230, being then presumably of full age, she must have 
been born before 1215. 





King’s Messengers and Administrative 
Developments in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries 


HE material for this paper was collected in the course of an 

inquiry into the organization of the king’s messenger service 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which was pre- 
sented as a thesis for the London M.A. degree.t The growth of 
the messenger service, one rather humble section of the king’s 
domestic household, seemed on examination to correspond to a 
remarkable extent with the development of the great adminis- 
trative departments ; and the fluctuations in official expenditure 
on messengers to reflect political crises throughout the period. 
An effort is made here to trace this double process and to bring 
out its significance. It is hoped that in doing so answers may be 
found to one or two questions posed, but only as side issues, in 
Professor Tout’s general survey of English medieval administrative 
history.2. The conclusions drawn were arrived at by study of the 
wardrobe accounts (both original and enrolled), the issue and re- 
ceipt rolls of the exchequer, and the different series of chancery 
enrolments, especially the liberate rolls. 

The king’s messengers may be taken as typical of the great 
bulk of the ordinary servants of the household. In the lists of 
those receiving robes and shoes, their names appear below those 
of the king’s squires, serjeants, and minstrels, but above those of 
the yeomen in attendance on the different household offices, the 
grooms, carters, and stable boys. In the early thirteenth century, 
the household contained a varying number of permanent messen- 
gers, amounting to a dozen or more. These were known as 
nuncii regis, followed the king as he travelled, had the right to 
eat in’ hall, and were given a regular allowance of shoes and 
clothes every year. By at least 1252, however, this permanent 
group was beginning to be supplemented by other messengers, 

1* A Study, mainly from Royal Wardrobe Accounts, of the Nature and Organization 
of the King’s Messenger Service from the Reign of John to that of Edward ITI inclusive ’ 
(1939). A typescript copy is in the University Library. 

2 Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England. 
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distinguished from the first as cokini or cursores. These inferior 
messengers were not mounted and were therefore cheaper to 
employ. As they were not regarded as regular servants, they did 
not at first receive privileges as members of the household. Their 
numbers were liable to sudden increase with the chances of peace 
or war; and Edward I, who normally found work for some 
twenty extra messengers, was paying during the regnal year 1296-7 
as many as forty-one cursores in addition to his nuncii regis. But 
though these cursores were more loosely attached to the staff 
than the nuncii regis, many of them appear repeatedly in the 
accounts : of the forty-one mentioned above, for example, twenty- 
three at least were old hands, who had taken out the king’s letters 
for several years, and were to continue in his service until the 
end of the reign.' Thus, by degrees;the position of the cursores 
as a second grade of official messenger seems to have become 
established, until as the fourteenth century proceeded, they began 
to receive gifts and grants from the king to meet special needs in 
sickness and old age, privileges formerly given only to the smaller 
body of nuncii regis. By the reign of Edward III, a man might 
enter the king’s service as a groom or casual letter-carrier, be 
accepted by the wardrobe as a cursor, and finally work his way 
up to a permanent post as messenger, which carried with it the 
hope of a pension or corrody as the final reward of faithful service. 

The development of the messenger service ran parallel with 
that of the wardrobe. Three stages can be distinguished. In the 
beginning, the nuncii regis of John and the minority of Henry III 
do not seem to have been connected in any way with that office. 
The vigorous expanding wardrobe of the mid-thirteenth century, 
however, drew the messengers into its sphere of influence, and 
established control over their expenses, so that as the wardrobe 
became more important and the number of letters issued under 
the privy seal increased, the messengers gained prestige in the 
household, and found much letter-carrying to do. Later, when 
the reforms of the exchequer diminished the power and resources 
of the wardrobe, control over the messengers and their expenditure 
passed away from the wardrobe to the exchequer. These three 
stages in development deserve detailed examination, to establish, 
as closely as possible, the dates at which each transition took place. 

Evidence for the earliest stage is both negative and positive. 
At first sight it would be natural to suppose that a tiny group of 
messengers closely in touch with the king and accepted as an 
integral part of his household establishment, would receive money 
for their expenses from the chamber. This was the department 
most closely concerned with the king’s personal expenditure and, 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 7965. 
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under John, was acting as a second treasury, free from all obliga- 
tion to the exchequer. In fact, however, no evidence has been 
found to suggest that the chamber preceded the wardrobe in this 
connexion. It is also clear that at this early stage, the wardrobe 
was not itself responsible, for payments for message-carrying are 
entirely absent in the first wardrobe account which has survived. 
This account is a summary in the form familiar in all later enrolled 
accounts of the wardrobe, in which every kind of wardrobe ex- 
penditure would be included. We may therefore conclude that 
in this early stage, the messenger service, though part of the 
king’s household, was not directly controlled by either of the 
existing household departments. Nor does the exchequer itself 
appear to have handled directly the money spent by the king on 
official or private correspondence.? Such issue rolls as survive 
for the reign of Henry III (after 1240 only) contain no entries 
for ordinary messengers’ expenses. 

Positive evidence is afforded by numerous writs of liberate 
drawn in favour of messengers between the years 1219 and 1235. 
Originating in the chancery, some of these are endorsed on the 
receipt rolls,? others appear on the exchequer liberate rolls,‘ or 
on rolls of writs for issues,> while in a few cases the actual writs 
themselves have been preserved among warrants for payments.® 
The majority, however, are entered in the chancery series of 
liberate rolls from 1226, when these begin, until 1233. Such writs 
authorize the treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer to pay 
out of the treasury certain sums to named messengers, for specified 
services rendered, and the expenditure is officially vouched for. 
Thus the warrant for the smallest sum paid to a humble messenger 
went through the same procedure as that which authorized the 
payment of large sums into the chamber or wardrobe. As a rule, 
a number of individual warrants were entered on one writ, which 
seems to show that the issuing department was reimbursing itself 
for money spent after the messenger had returned and made a final 
reckoning for the sums allowed to him. In cases where the money 
was to be advanced for a journey not yet undertaken, the amount 
was calculated according to an accustomed scale. 

The department which thus made out the necessary writs, 
calculated the sum due, and made the original advance to the 


11224-1227. Printed by Tout, Chapters, i. 233-8. ° 

* The exchequer at this date had messengers of its own, but these were quite distinct 
from the king’s messenger service, and were hired, paid, and dispatched by the usher 
of the exchequer as part of a serjeanty oblig: ul. Inquis. post mortem, ii. 317-8). 

*R.R. 36, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 100. 

* Exchequer Liberate Rolls, nos. 1202, 1203, and on a schedule attached to R.R. 11. 

5 Rolls of writs for issues nos. 1200, 1201. 

® Warrants for issues file 1 (nos. 28, 30, 38). “hese warrants correspond with entries 
n the close roll (Rot. Lit. Claus. ed. Hardy, 1204-27, i. 411, 413). 
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messenger when he set off, was the same as that which at this 
date drew up most of the letters he carried. Most letters sent 
out during this period were written and sealed in chancery with 
the great seal. If sealed with the privy seal, they were enrolled 
in chancery before they were dispatched. The reason for the 
close association of the messengers with chancery is thus obvious. 
It would be convenient for them to receive money for the journey 
at the same time as they received their dispatches and instructions. 
There may be some confirmation of this in the wording of one 
entry on the misae roll for 1212. The clerk noted that his de- 
partment had settled with (‘ pacavimus ’) a casual hired messenger, 
showing that on one occasion at least chancery had paid out money 
directly for message-carrying.' There is reason, too, to suppose 
that the chancery at this time was still concerning itself with 
household matters which would at a later date have been dealt 
with by the wardrobe. Thus John could send an order to Gionus 
de Cancellaria commanding him to find robes for Richard, the 
queen’s messenger, and for some of her other servants.” It is 
noteworthy that even later, after the wardrobe’s control over the 
messengers had been definitely established, a chancery clerk, 
Adam Haupfield, was still making payments to cursores regis and 
receiving the equivalent in the form of writs of liberate in his 
favour. There are seven such writs during the years 1242-4.° 
The curious and unusual phrase ‘ cursores sequentes cancellariam ’, 
used in the close roll for 1257 to describe five of the regular 
messengers, may also be a survival from the early connexion 
between the messengers and the chancery. 

The date at which this practice of chancery payment and con- 
trol was abandoned can be fixed with considerable precision. In 
all liberate rolls up to 1233, messenger expenses form a recurring 
item of expenditure. There are no liberate rolls in existence for 
the next three years (October 1233 to October 1236). But when 
the series recommences, writs for regular messenger expenses no 
longer appear, with the single exception of the payments to 
Adam Haupfield mentioned above. Special envoys continued to 
draw money for their journeys as before by writs of liberate, but 
the expenses of nuncii regis were evidently met in some other way. 

At the same time there was a very noticeable increase since 
1233 in the amount of those lump sums for the king’s expenses 
which were authorized by writ of liberate and paid by the ex- 
chequer directly to the officers of the wardrobe. Taking into 


1 Cole. Documents Illustrative of English History in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, p. 243. 

2 Rot. Lit. Claus. 1204-1227, i. 115. 

3 Cal. Lib. R. ii (1240-5), 136, 139, 141, 147, 169, 177, 189. 

4 Cl. R. 1256-1259, p. 166. 
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account the sums paid directly in this way and those paid in- 
directly by the appropriation of exchequer income at its source 
(indicated on the rolls by writs of allocate), the wardrobe seems 
in 1233 to have received about £1210 for its expenses. The 
corresponding sum received during 1236 was £5684. Evidently, 
therefore, the wardrobe had secured for itself during those three 
years a far greater share of the responsibility for household 
expenditure than it had had before. 

Part of this increased expenditure was undoubtedly required 
for the king’s regular messenger service. We are fortunate in 
having a second enrolled wardrobe account which covers precisely 
this period, 1234-61. Here Kirkham, keeper of the wardrobe, 
in accounting for household expenditure between 19 May 1234 
and 3 May 1236, included in each of his three separate accounts 
the item ‘et in expensis nunciorum missorum per diversa loca ’. 
These are the expenses of the ordinary nuncii regis sent out on 
the king’s errands. Another item concerned the money needed 
for special envoys sent abroad to negotiate in the king’s name, 
so that here, too, the wardrobe had taken over part at least of the 
responsibility, though writs of liberate in connexion with envoy’s 
expenses continued for some years longer. But these were not 
regular messengers. From the first, figures for payments to the 
ordinary nuncii represent the total spent for the king on that 
service. In 1226-7 writs of liberate for the year’s expenses in 
carrying letters at home and abroad.had amounted in all to £14. 
In 1234-6, however, the wardrobe accounts allowed £16 for the 
five months between 19 May and 28 October 1234; £58 for the 
whole of 1234-5; and £24 for the first part of the year 1235-6 
from October to May; a grand total of £98 for the two years 
covered by the account. The expenses of the king’s messengers 
were evidently increasing with the increase of official correspon- 
dence, and the same account shows that their numbers had risen 
to 18 by 1236. Already, too, the wardrobe had begun its later 
practice of keeping special rolls of messenger accounts. The 
earliest of these to survive is a roll for 1251-3, but even in 1236 
the enrolled account referred the auditors to information ‘ sicut 
continetur in rotulo de nunciis’. These rolls were drawn up by 
the wardrobe, and the expenditure recorded in them clearly 
concerned the wardrobe only. 

We may, therefore, date this important change in the method 
of paying and accounting for the expenses of messengers from the 
beginning of Kirkham’s term of office as keeper of the wardrobe. 
This was in May 1234. From that date onwards the wardrobe 
seemed to grow suddenly in importance, to assume new duties 


1 Pipe Roll, 19 Henry III, no. 79. 
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and with those duties greater financial responsibility. It is not 
unwarrantable to assume that the wardrobe’s development and 
the extension of its authority over the messengers was part of the 
deliberate policy of its new keeper. An examination of other 
classes of expenditure made through the various household de- 
partments about this period might well show that messenger 
expenses were not the only items which first appeared in wardrobe 
accounts and came under wardrobe control while Kirkham was 
its chief official. 

The change, once made, was adhered to strictly. So com- 
pletely from the start did the messengers come under the authority 
of the wardrobe, that there are only six instances during the 
whole of the remainder of the reign of Henry III in which an 
ordinary messenger received money for a journey by special writ 
to the exchequer. These exceptions seem to have occurred when 
extra letter-carriers were being hired and sent out hurriedly, or 
when messengers were needed for the long journey to the court 
of Rome.! But except for these six instances and the couriers 
paid by Adam Haupfield, the general rule seems to have been 
strictly observed, namely, that messengers’ expenses ought to be 
met and accounted for by the wardrobe. The transference from 
chancery to wardrobe control seems to have been made deliber- 
ately and completely in 1234, without any period of uncertainty 
or transition. 

The absolute control of the wardrobe over household messen- 
gers is a marked feature of the second stage in the development 
of the service. It might well have been found convenient at 
certain times, when the wardrobe had followed the king abroad, 
to pay those messengers left behind in England through the 
exchequer, which by this time was stationary. But this practice 
was rare, in spite of Edward I’s frequent absences in Wales, 
Scotland or France. Wardrobe expenditure on messengers was 
surprisingly low during the years 1286-9 while the court was in 
Gascony, but the deficiency does not appear to have been made 
up by the exchequer.’ It is probably accounted for by the great 
reduction in the number of letters patent issued, the absence of 
the privy seal which was abroad with the king, and the inability 
of the home administration to grant any charters while the king 
was overseas. By 1290 the wardrobe was re-established at 


Berwick and messenger activities and expenses had returned to 
normal again. 


1 Exch. Liberate Rolls, no. 1203 ; Cal. Liberate R. i. 383 ; ii. 21; iii. 359. 

2 A few instances do occur, as in 1288, when Roger Wyndesor, nuncius, was sent to 
Ireland and on from there to meet the king in Gascony: in every case the journeys 
so financed were made in the king’s absence and were long or costly (I.R. no. 57). 

° The issue rolls note the expenditure of £2 13s. 4d. during the year 1287-8, and 
20s. accounted for as part of a writ of liberate during 1288-9 (I.R. nos. 57, 59). 
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The majority of entries on the issue rolls during this reign, 
when they relate to messengers, do not represent payments made 
directly through the exchequer. In response to a writ of liberate, 
the exchequer would issue a lump sum to the keeper of the ward- 
robe, who accounted later for the details of its expenditure ; 
and his accounts were sometimes copied on the issue rolls below 
the entry recording the original transaction. But these payments 
had been made by the wardrobe in its usual course, and had 
nothing to do with the exchequer as a paying office.1 The relative 
unimportance of all these entries on the issue rolls is shown by 
the fact that for twenty-six years, 1274-86 and 1300-13, no entries 
relating to messenger expenses occur at all ; that for the remainder 
of Edward I’s reign the total sums spent average only £2 or £3 a 
year ; and for the whole of the reign of Edward II and the first 
six years of Edward III, the average had only risen to £5 a year.? 

These figures must be compared with the wardrobe’s accounts 
for the same period. Under Edward I, this department was 
seldom spending less than £40 a year on letter-carrying, and 
during the king’s campaigns in Wales or Scotland accounted for 
much larger amounts. These rose to the exceptionally high 
figures of £102 in 1296, £120 in 1297, and £116 in 1298.5 Such 
heavy expenses were not incurred again for some time, but the 
normal level of messenger expenditure did not fall below £80, and 
had again risen to £120 in the first year of Edward II.4 Expenses 
under this heading naturally fell after the Scottish war had been 
abandoned, and were reduced still more when the influence of the 
ordainers was felt by the wardrobe. The attempt to curtail the 
king’s use of the privy seal, and the restrictions placed on the issue 
of letters of pardon and protection, were bound to affect the 
messengers, even though the ordinances were not strictly enforced 
and their results were transitory.’ Through both reigns, wardrobe 
expenditure on letter-carrying is a barometer which reflects 
faithfully the fluctuations in the political situation. 

The first threat to the close relations between the wardrobe 
and the messengers is to be found in the York ordinance of 1318, 
which set up the privy seal as a new sub-department in the 
household. Without the exclusive use of the privy seal, the ward- 
robe’s business as a secretariate was greatly hampered and even- 
tually almost destroyed. To the messengers this was important, 


1 Examples are found on I.R. nos. 57, 59, 66, 108, 114, 115, 117, 121, 128, 134. 

2 There were two exceptional years, 1294-5 and 1319-20, when the issue rolls 
record payments of £13 and £16 respectively (I.R. nos. 91, 95, 96, 99; 189, 191). 

3 Pipe Roll, no. 144, m. 22; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 7965. 

* Pipe Roll, no. 168. 

5 The messengers were not important enough to be concerned personally in the 
ordainers’ purge of the household ; of the 10 nuncii regis employed by Edward II in 
1312, 8 were still in his service in 1316 (Exch. Accts. K.R. 375/8 and 376/7). 
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because the wardrobe as a secretariate had needed their services 
to an extent that the wardrobe of the household certainly would 
not. But the business of government could not be carried on 
without much letter-carrying, and in 1323 the Cowick ordinance 
observed that ‘ there have been more writs and letters made and 
delivered into the exchequer under the great and privy seals in 
every year at this present time than used in former times to be 
in ten years or more’. If the wardrobe was losing the power 
to issue and pay for such letters, its control of the messenger 
service would shortly be transferred to some other department, 
and the failure of the wardrobe of Edward II to cope adequately 
with its increasing business, made it unlikely that another house- 
hold office would be chosen as its successor. 

The problem was met by the reform of the exchequer. The 
ordinance of 1324 removed from the control of the wardrobe any 
accounts for money spent on the king’s special envoys, who were 
in future to receive their money from, and present their accounts 
to, the exchequer only. The reformers, however, had no intention 
of interfering with the regular messenger service, and the ward- 
robe, under certain safeguards, might still pay its nuncii and cur- 
sores as it had done since 1234.2, But their expenses must be re- 
garded as ‘ foreign ’ to the wardrobe’s real sphere of activity, the 
household. Thus from 1324 onwards, items of messenger ex- 
penditure which had formerly been as essentially part of the 
wardrobe accounts as the money spent on the king’s kitchen, 
were treated as non-domestic, incurred by the wardrobe but 
outside its proper sphere. In making this distinction, the re- 
formers seem to be hinting for the first time at a distinction 
between the personal expenses of the king and the public expenses 
of the sovereign; and to be suggesting that the messenger is 
less the king’s personal servant than the servant of the state. 
Naturally such a definition was not clear-cut in the minds of 
exchequer or wardrobe clerks in 1324. But by placing the 
expenses of messengers among foreign accounts, the reformers 
had altered the whole relationship of the wardrobe to the messen- 
gers, so that a change which for the moment seemed to be nominal 
only, was bound in time to lead to the complete separation of the 
messengers from the wardrobe. The arrangements of 1324 could 
not be permanent. 

The opening years of the reign of Edward III saw wardrobe 
expenses under the heading ‘ messengers’ as high as ever. The 
wars in Scotland and France kept the messengers busy and the 
sums spent on letter-carrying during the year 1339-40 amounted 


1 Tout, Place of Edward II in English History, 2nd edn., p. 175. 
2 Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. Hall, iii. 924-7. 
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to £118,! almost as much as had been spent during the peak years 
under Edward I. This was largely due to the complicated 
negotiations carried on by Edward III with various Flemish 
towns and magnates, which necessitated many journeys to and 
fro by the king’s messengers. It was from this expensive and 
disappointing campaign abroad that Edward returned in 1340 
to the political crisis which finally showed him the impossibility 
of restoring direct household administration, and which therefore 
had very far-reaching effects on the fortunes of the messengers. 
The change came with dramatic suddenness in 1342. For 
the whole year the new keeper of the wardrobe, Edington, ac- 
counted for no more than £13 as the total wardrobe expenditure 
on messengers during the twelve months.? Between November 
1343 and April 1344 only a further £5 was spent, and for the 
three and a half years of Wetwang’s keepership, an average of 
£27 a year was all that was accounted for in the enrolled account. 
Between November 1347 and July 1349, the average dropped to 
£8 for the single year, and similar figures appear during the re- 
mainder of the reign, in spite of the demands of constant war. 
It is obvious that these sums cannot represent the king’s 
entire expenditure on his messenger service during the years after 
1342. Prices were rising and the value of money was reduced. 
Every kind of service performed for the king, including that of 
carrying letters, must have cost, not less, but more. As Professor 
Tout remarks, unless the details of messenger expenditure are 
concealed under some ambiguous term, ‘ the inference is that the 
messengers bearing letters under the great and privy seals re- 
ceived henceforth their wages and expenses elsewhere than from 
the wardrobe ’.4 Concealment of expenses under some other 
terms seems unlikely. Apart from the difficulties in which such 
a method of accounting would involve the department, and the 
lack of motive for such concealment, an examination of the entries 
under the titulus de nunciis in these later wardrobe books shows 
that even the sums there entered can hardly be regarded as normal 
messenger expenses. They relate to payments made to members 
of the household who were not messengers, or else to persons 
entirely unconnected with the household, who had acted on 
occasion as bearers of letters for the king. In the account for 
1366-8, which is typical of these later wardrobe accounts, 38 men 
were paid through the wardrobe for taking letters. Of these, 

1 Exch. T.R. Misc. Bks. 203. 

? Exch. T.R. Misc. Bks. 204. The enrolled account is content to give the figure, 
£69 15s. 6d., as Edington’s expenditure on messengers during the entire period of his 
keepership (Enrolled accts. L.T.R. Wardrobe and Household, 2 m. 40d). 

3 Enrolled Accts. L.T.R. Wardrobe and Household, 2 mm. 41, 42; Exch. Accts. 


K.R. 390/12, fo. 45. 
* Tout, Chapters, v. 194. 
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one man was called ‘ currour’ and two others may possibly be 
nuncii, but of the expenses of the regular messengers as a body 
there is no trace.! Small as are the sums accounted for by the 
wardrobe under the heading nuncii, even they do not reveal how 
very little that department was in reality spending on the messen- 
gers who had formerly depended on it. 

This sudden decline in the wardrobe’s messenger expenditure 
has been noted by Dr. G. P. Cuttino, in connexion with his study 
of the machinery of English diplomacy during this period.2 He 
suggests that the decrease may be due to two causes, first, that the 
earlier accounts included a certain number of envoys’ expenses, 
and secondly, that ambassadors abroad frequently paid the ex- 
penses of messengers who were sent to them with letters, such 
expenses being accounted for in the envoy’s account and not in 
the wardrobe account for regular messengers. These suggestions, 

however, are open to criticism on several grounds. Envoys’ 
- accounts were included with the expenses of nuncii on the enrolled 
accounts only for certain years of Henry III and never after 
1274, during the period when wardrobe accounts reached their 
highest totals. Further, careful scrutiny of the particulars of 
envoys’ expenses shows that though solemn envoys not infre- 
quently hired professional messengers while abroad, they seldom 
made use of royal nuncii or cursores. In 379 parcels of accounts 
of expenses, only three examples of such use have been found.’ 
We must look elsewhere, therefore, for an explanation of the 
striking contrast between messenger sections of wardrobe books 
before and after 1342. i 

The accounts themselves show a change. For one thing, the 
completed entries are so much smaller that the whole expenditure 
on messengers for the years 1359-61 can be entered on half a page.‘ 
The preliminary rolls of messengers’ expenses, which had been 
kept almost as carefully as the completed wardrobe books, have 
now become the merest memoranda of the number of writs sent 
out with each messenger and the estimated cost of the journey. 
Many of these lists are very carelessly written, and from their 
appearance it is clear that none of them were intended for pre- 
sentation to an accounting department or for permanent record 
in the wardrobe itself.5 

Messenger accounts, then, serve as an excellent illustration 
of that process of regulation within the household which concluded 
the reforms of the preceding years, and brought to an end the 


1 Exch. Accts. K.R. 396/2. 

2G. P. Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration, 1259-1339, p. 128. 

* These were in 1304-5 (Exch. Accts. K.R. 309/9); 1315-6 (Exch. Accts. K.R. 
309/22); and 1345-7 (Exch. Accts. K.R. 312/19). 7 

4 Exch. Accts. K.R. 393/11. 5 E.g. Exch. Accts. K.R. 315/1. 
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dual control of wardrobe and exchequer. Tout attributes this 
to the influence of Edington himself. If this is so, it was the 
wardrobe which finally gave up its control over the messengers, 
and not the exchequer which wrested this from the wardrobe. 
Possibly by 1342, the effect of earlier changes had become ap- 
parent. The wardrobe was no longer in control of the privy seal 
and was no longer primarily interested in the issue of privy seal 
letters. It was no longer necessary or convenient for the messen- 
gers to be paid their journey money through a domestic depart- 
ment. Though a few messengers may still have been attached 
to the household to take out the king’s private letters under the 
signet, their numbers were too small for them to be of much 
importance, and henceforward they remain outside the main line 
of messenger development. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century, there were four such wardrobe messengers, and in the 
Liber Niger of the household of Edward IV it was openly recognized 
that these were a relic of days of wardrobe control, ended by ‘ the 
avoydaunce of the privie Seale from the household’.t Four 
wardrobe messengers were still receiving allowances within the 
household of Henry VIII in 1525, and the number seems to have 
remained traditional right into the nineteenth century, when four 
of the Messengers in Ordinary were detailed in turn to wait upon 
the king and were fed and lodged at the palace during their period 
of duty.? The existence of these household messengers, however, 
was already regarded as an anachronism in the fifteenth century ; 
it was not on them that the administration depended for the safe 
conveyance of its writs and letters. 

By 1342, then, the messenger service had entered on the third 
stage of its development. It was now expanding outside the 
domestic household. The wardrobe accounts of the latter half of 
Edward III’s reign make it clear that the messengers no longer 
drew money from or were controlled by the wardrobe. It still 
remains to answer Tout’s question, and to show from what new 
source the messengers were receiving their expenses. 

On this point, an examination of the issue rolls leaves no room 
for doubt. The sudden decline in wardrobe expenditure on 
messengers is paralleled in the exchequer accounts by an equally 
sudden rise. Up to 1334, the sums spent by the exchequer on 
sending out messengers were, as we have seen, negligible. From 
1334-1340 there had been a slight increase. But for the year 


1A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the Royal House- 
hold, ed. the Society of Antiquaries (1790). This volume includes the Liber Niger 
Domus Regis Edwardi IV and also the ‘ Ordinances made at Eltham in the XVII year 
of King Henry VIII’. For references to household messengers, see pp. 48-9, 169, 213. 

® Wheeler-Holohan, A History of the King’s Messengers, p. 49. This work does not 
deal with the medieval messenger service. 
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1342-3, when the wardrobe spent only £13 on messengers, the 
total of the entries on the issue rolls which refer to regular messen- 
gers, amounted to £66.1 This figure represents a normal ex- 
penditure in a year which saw neither great campaigns abroad 
nor political crises at home. In the following twelve months, 
the issue rolls record payments amounting to £82;? as the war 
in France developed, the totals mounted higher and higher. 
The Crécy campaign, the siege of Calais, and the invasion of 
Scotland in 1346-7 raised the sum for 1347 to £91;% and by 
1350-1 the exchequer was paying out £128 in a single year, a 
figure never reached by the wardrobe at the height of its career.‘ 
But the Black Prince’s campaigns in 1355 and 1356 led to even 
greater expenditure, £131 for each of these years.5 After 1356 
the totals decreased slightly, though the average sum spent by 
the exchequer during this period remained higher than the average 
wardrobe expenditure during the previous period. There can be 
no doubt that these payments represent the main, and indeed 
the only normal channel through which the messengers were now 
receiving the money for their journeys.® 

An interesting confirmation of the evidence given by the issue 
rolls comes from one of the few surviving particulars of accounts 
handed in by the messenger himself, to explain how he had spent 
the money allotted to him and what extra sums he needed. This 
is the account of John or Jack Faukes, who was sent to Avignon 
in 1343, the year after the change over had been made. At the 
head of his list of expenses, Faukes entered a note as follows : 
‘ Fait a reme[m]brer ge le xxvj iour de Juyl lan xvij, Jacke Faukes 
resceut a la Resceite de Sire W. de Cusance Tresorier nostre 
seigneur le Roi pur les despenses du dit Jacke et de Robin de 
Arderne vers la Court de Rome x li. de sterling’.”? It seems 
probable that Faukes noted this because the arrangement was 
still a novelty. No similar reference to the wardrobe as the source 
of advances made to him was included in the particulars of ex- 
penses sent in by Thomas Wynebaud, a treasury messenger, who 
made a number of journeys for Edward I. His account begins 
simply ‘ Fet a remembrer de le depenses Thomas Wynebaud ’.* 
In his time there could be no question as to the department 
which financed messengers’ journeys; their expenses, without 

11.R. nos. 327, 328. Entries were made chronologically on the issue rolls and not 
under headings: figures cited as exchequer expenditure on messengers for any year 
have been obtained by adding up all appropriate items. 

2 LR. nos. 331, 334. 3 T.R. nos. 340, 341. 

4 T.R. nos. 355, 358. 5 L.R. nos. 378, 380; 382, 386, 387. 

* The figures cited include only sums spent on ordinary messengers ; none of this 


money was advanced for the expenses of formal embassies. 


7 Exch. Accts. K.R. 312/4. See ‘ Jack Faukes, King’s Messenger, and his Journey 
to Avignon in 1343 ’, ante, lvii. 19-30. 
§ Exch. Accts. K.R. 371/8, nos. 35a, 358. 
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question, formed an item to be entered finally in the wardrobe’s 
account. Faukes’ expenses, on the other hand, were met by the 
exchequer of receipt and, as we should expect, can be traced on 
the exchequer’s issue rolls. 

Faukes’ account also confirms the fact that the administrative 
change was not accompanied by any change in personnel in the 
messenger staff. The men whose names are entered in the issue 
rolls after 1342 are the same regular messengers previously em- 
ployed by the wardrobe. Faukes himself had entered the king’s 
service in 1333 and was still actively employed at least as late 
as 1355, and many similar examples could be cited. In spite of 
administrative changes, the continuity of personnel remained 
unbroken. It can be traced for two hundred years, through the 
chancery enrolments of the time of John and the early years of 
Henry III, through the wardrobe accounts of the thirteenth and 
the first part of the fourteenth centuries, and, after 1342, through 
the issue rolls of the exchequer. Occasionally during the years 
following the assumption of control by the exchequer, the en- 
rolling clerk made this clear by adding after the messenger’s 
name the old formula ‘ cursor de garderobe domini regis’. But 
this only happened in contexts where some phrase was needed 
to distinguish between the king’s main messenger service and the 
very small group of special exchequer messengers who took out 
its writs and summons. Even this distinction became unneces- 
sary as time went on, for one incidental result of the messengers’ 
transfer to the exchequer was the gradual curtailment of the 
exchequer messengers’ work, and the transformation of their 
office into a sinecure. In 1338 the cursores de scaccario had been 
entrusted with the distribution of the writs which summoned 
the January parliament ;! later in the reign such summonses 
were always carried by ordinary messengers. By 1400 the 
number of nuncii specially attached to the exchequer had been 
reduced to four, and the office was granted for life instead of during 
good behaviour as had previously been thé case.? The king’s 
ordinary messengers, once known as the messengers of the ward- 
robe, had developed into a body sufficiently numerous and well 
organized to deal with the bulk of the government’s orders and 
correspondence, whether originating in chancery, wardrobe or 
exchequer. 

The part played in history by communications is often taken 
for granted. A study of the accounts for the king’s messenger 

1 LR. no. 304. 

2 7.R. no. 606 (a grant to John Sewale ‘ uni quatuor nunciorum de scaccario ’). 
See also Wheeler-Holohan, op. cit. p.3. By the seventeenth century a messengership 
in the exchequer was a sinecure office, and the duties attached, of attending the Lord 


Treasurer to carry his letters and orders, were performed by ‘ sufficient deputies ’, 
ibid. p. 268. See also New English Dict. s.v. ‘ messenger ’. 
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service reveals behind every political move countless letters and 
writs taking the king’s command to all parts of the country : 
and on such preparations were built the success of further opera 
tions. The messengers’ undistinguished routine work was es. 
sential to the maintenance of any government ; by the number 
of letters sent out we can judge of the importance of any measure 
or event ; and the repercussions of politics on departmental life 
can be tested, to a very large extent, by their effect on the mes- 
sengers. Thus the two centuries of messenger history covered 
by this study can read as a commentary on administrative 
progress. The critical dates in the history of the messengers 
were also times of crisis in the wardrobe. Kirkham’s keepership 
in 1234 marks the commencement of the messengers’ connexion 
with the wardrobe just starting on its notable career; and 
Edington’s keepership a little over a hundred years later saw the 
conclusion of a chapter in messenger history as it wrote finis to 
wardrobe ambitions and independence. But the messengers had 
an advantage over the department. They were essential to the 
administration, the wardrobe was not. So the year 1342, which 
saw the decline of the wardrobe, saw the messengers’ work in no 
way curtailed, and opened a new period of their development 
in which they were in part at least to outgrow the household 
organization within which they had originated. 


Mary C. HItu. 





Calonne, the Assembly of French Notables of 
1787 and the Origins of the ‘ Revolte Nobiliaire’ 


II 


BOUT the middle of January 1787 the members of Calonne’s 
assembly of notables began to arrive in Versailles, so as to 
be in time for the opening ceremony which had been fixed for the 
29th. In all they numbered one hundred and forty-four—a total 
made up of fourteen prelates, thirty-six great lords, thirty-seven 
parlementaires, twelve conseillers d'état and intendants, twelve 
representatives of the provincial estates, twenty-six officers of 
municipal corporations and seven princes of the blood reyal.? 
The small ecclesiastical group consisted of seven archbishops 
and seven bishops. These were a remarkable body of men, of 
conspicuous talents and wide administrative experience, deficient 
perhaps in spiritual fervour but not without zeal for the church’s 
temporal welfare. From the first they came to exercise a domi- 
nating influence over the assembly and soon displayed a mastery 
of the art of organized opposition and a skill and tenacity in the 
defence of corporate privilege, which were to prove a primary 
cause of Calonne’s discomfiture. The doyen of the group and its 
active leader was Arthur de Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, aged 
sixty-six, of Irish extraction and of somewhat loose morals. His 
commanding authority among his colleagues rested upon his 
reputation as an administrator, his eloquence in debate and the 
inflexibility of his political convictions. For the last quarter of 
a century he had, as president, ruled over the provincial estates of 
1 Procés-verbal de 1 Assemblée des Notables—Paris, 1788, pp. 84-90. The clerical 
delegation consisted of the archbishops of Narbonne, Toulouse, Aix, Arles, Rheims, 
Paris, and Bordeaux and the bishops of Nevers, Langres, Nancy, Blois, Alais, Rodez, 
and Puy. Each of the thirteen parlements, the Chambre des Comptes, the Cour des 
Aides and the conseils souverains of Alsace and Rousillon sent their premiers présidents 
and procureurs-généraux. The parlement of Paris also sent three présidents & mortier. 
The provincial estates of Brittany, Languedoc, Burgundy, and Artois each sent three 
delegates—one from each order. Paris was represented by the prévot des Marchands, 
the lieutenant-civil, and the premier échevin. Strasbourg, Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, 
Montpellier, Bourges, Limoges, Orleans, Amiens, Nancy, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 


Valenciennes, Lille, Troyes, Rheims, Bayonne, Tours, Metz, Clermont, Caen, Montau- 
ban, and Nantes, were the other towns which sent representatives. 
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Languedoc with a rod ofiron. Other prominent figures among the 
prelates were the archbishop of Aix, Raymond de Boisgelin, 
president of the assemblée des communautés of Provence, the young 
but experienced archbishop of Arles, Jean-Marie Dulau and the 
witty and cultivated Champion de Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux. 
The most insidious of Calonne’s ecclesiastical opponents, however, 
was Loménie de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, who had 
resolved to stimulate clerical hostility to the reform projects in 
order to harness it to his own political ambitions. He had long 
been a candidate for the highest offices in church and state and 
he now saw his chance of ruining Calonne and of stepping into 
his place as first minister. The average level of political talent 
and administrative experience among the lay nobles was much 
lower, as might have been expected. Nevertheless, there were 
several who had already attained some degree of political dis- 
tinction, for example, the duc de Béthune-Charost, who had been 
a member of the provincial assembly of Berry since its inception 
in 1778, the elderly duc de Nivernais, the maréchal de Beauvau, 
leader of the Neckerite faction in the assembly, the duc du 
Chatelet, a former ambassador to the court of St. James, the 
marquis de Lafayette, the duc de Croy and the duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, who were all well known for their liberal views. The 
members of the bureaucratic group, from whom Calonne naturally 
expected, and in most cases received, firm support, included eight 
conseillers d’état and four intendants.2 No less than three of these 
officials—de Fourqueux, de Villedeuil and Lambert—-subsequently 
became controleurs-généraux: and though Fourqueux was senile 
and, according to some accounts incompetent, both Villedeuil 
and Lambert were widely respected for their ability and integrity. 
Another member of this group, Le Noir, was a member of the 
comité des finances and was one of Calonne’s closest personal 
friends. Among the judicial members the controller’s sole 
supporter of any consequence was the président a mortier de 
Lamoignon, who appears to have been unpopular with his pro- 
fessional colleagues. Two of the most powerful magistrates— 
d’Aligre, premier-président of the parlement of Paris and Nicolai, 
premier-président of the Chambre des Comptes—were sworn enemies 
of Calonne.* Miromesnil’s son-in-law, M. de Bérulle, premier- 
président of the parlement of Grenoble, was also hostile, though 
the most truculent of the controller’s legal opponents was M. de 

1 This duc de la Rochefoucauld should not be confused with his cousin—the duc 
de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 

® The four intendants were Berthier (Paris), Esmangart (Lille), Villedeuil (Rouen), 
and de Néville (Bourdeaux). 

* Calonne’s quarrel with d’Aligre had been caused by the latter’s refusal, until 
threatened by the king with dismissal, to pay back to the treasury debts amounting 
to 200,000 livres. H. Carré, La fin des parlements (1788-1790) (Paris, 1912), p. 12. 
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Castillon, procureur-général of the parlement of Aix, who was to 
distinguish himself in the assembly as an inveterate champion of 
the independence of the provincial estates. None of the deputies 
of the pays-d’état were well-known and the only municipal official 
of any eminence was Gérard, préteur-royal of Strasbourg, who had 
formerly been minister plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America.1_ Among the royal princes Calonne soon found that he 
had a staunch friend in the comte d’Artois but an unreconcilable 
and violent antagonist in the person of the prince de Conti. 

Owing to a series of accidents the assembly did not actually 
meet until late in February. Both Calonne and Vergennes fell 
ill just before the notables were about to start their business and, 
though the former made a quick recovery, the latter died on 
13 February, being succeeded as foreign minister by the comte 
de Montmorin. The opening date of the assembly was, accordingly, 
postponed to 7, then to 14 and finally to 22 February.? These 
events had unfortunate consequences for Calonne. The death of 
Vergennes removed from the political scene a minister of great 
authority whose advice in the ensuing crisis he would have found 
invaluable.* Even more serious was the fact that the notables, 
during the period of their enforced idleness at Versailles, were 
able to hold unofficial preliminary meetings of their own.‘ In the 
prevailing uncertainty these almost inevitably deteriorated into 
centres of political intrigue against the controller. Having 
nothing better to do, the various professional groups naturally 
came together to concert among themselves an agreed policy for 
the defence of their own interests. The vigour and promptness 
of the notables’ reactions to the government’s reform programme 
so soon as the assembly met is, no doubt, partly to be explained 
by these preparatory consultations. Nor could Calonne afford 
the further loss of time ; for, with every day that elapsed without 
active measures being taken to remedy the desperate financial 
situation, public anxiety and discontent were intensified.® 

The rules of procedure for the assembly, elaborated by the 
controller shortly after the death of Vergennes, make it clear that 


1 Most of the above information on the personnel of the assembly is derived from 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets (Londres, 1789), xxxiv, 175-203. 

2 Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo. 119. 

3 Weber’s comment on the death of Vergennes was: ‘ Dés lors on s’attendit & 
une lutte, et M. de Calonne entrait seul dans une aréne remplie de ses rivaux’. 
Mémoires (Londres, 1804), i, 212. , 

4 Contemporary opinion was inclined to attribute the renewed delays in the meeting 
of the assembly to Calonne’s alleged failure to complete his detailed reform plans 
on time. J.P. Papon, Histoire du gouvernement francais depuis l Assemblée des Notables 
(Londres, 1788), p. 3. 

5 Early in February Calonne found it necessary to borrow seventy millions from 
the caisse d’escompte. The interest on this loan increased the deficit from 112 to 115 
millions. 
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he now regarded this time factor as of primary importance.! 
For convenience of discussion the mémoires containing the reform 
proposals were to be divided into four divisions or groups. Each 
division was to be debated in turn and agreement reached before 
the next group was considered. The mémoires were first to be 
presented by the controller to a plenary session of the assembly 
and then discussed, in strict rotation, by the various bureaux into 
which the notables were divided for the transaction of business. 
These committees, presided over by the royal princes, were to 
work independently and were to record their views upon each 
individual project in the form of a single opinion reached by 
majority vote.2 After all the mémoires forming a division had been 
considered in this way, Monsieur the comte de Provence was to 
summon a conference consisting of the president and two delegates 
from each bureau'in order to assimilate the views expressed by 
their respective committees.? If this co-ordinating conference 
achieved the object of securing common agreement among thie 
bureaux, the group of projects was then to be submitted to a 
majority vote of all the notables taken by the two general secre- 
taries in a plenary session of the assembly.‘ If, however, important 
differences of opinion could not be adjusted at the co-ordinating 
conference, Calonne provided that Monsieur should designate seven 
of its members (one from each committee) to attend a ministerial 


conference presided over by the chancellor. These delegates 
were to be free to express any remaining doubts about the plans 
and to ask the ministers for further explanations. According to 


1 The description of the assembly’s procedural rules is based on two documents : 
‘Instruction sur la tenue de l’assemblée des Notables et la maniére dont les affaires 
y seront presentées et discutées’ (Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo. 106) and ‘ Instruction 
Particuliére pour Monsieur ’ (ibid. fo. 134). 

2 A contemporary libellist described the presidents and their bureauz in the following 
unflattering terms : 

* Monsieur, le parti le plus sage, 

Monseigneur le comte d’ Artois, le parti le plus gai, 
M. le duc d'Orléans, le parti le plus fou, 

M. le prince de Condé, le parti le plus faux, 

M. le duc de Bourbon, le parti le plus muet, 

M. le prince de Conti, le parti le plus terne, 

M. le duc de Penthiévre, le parti le plus sot.’ 

Quoted in Correspondance secréte, Ed. Lescure (Paris, 1866), ii. 112. 

3 There are grounds for thinking that the idea of a co-ordinating conference was 
originally suggested to the king by one of the prelates, possibly de Brienne. 
P. Renouvin, L’ Assemblée des Notables de 1787, La Conférence du 2 Mars (Paris, 1920), 
p- Vi. 

4 The two general secretaries of the assembly were Hennin, secretary of the Conseil 
d’Etat, nominated by Vergennes, and Dupont (de Nemours) who had been designated 
by Calonne. Hennin also acted as secretary to the first bureau and Dupont as secretary 
to the second. Mirabeau, who had returned hurriedly from Berlin with the idea of 
taking part in the assembly, had apparently coveted one of the posts of general 
secretary and was greatly disappointed at being passed over. H. Welschinger, La 
mission secréte de Mirabeau a Berlin (1787-8) (Paris, 1900), p. 40. 
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the effect produced by these explanations, the controller and the 
chancellor were then to decide whether the delegates should report 
back to the co-ordinating conference or whether a plenary session 
of the assembly could be held forthwith. If the latter alternative 
was chosen Monsieur was to wait until the ministers had put their 
case to the assembly once again and had withdrawn, He was 
then to describe what had taken place at the ministerial conference, 
submit the issue to a general vote of the assembly and report the 
decision to the king. 

In order to facilitate the smooth working of this somewhat 
complicated procedure and to allow the bureaux to work as closely 
as possible to a set time-table, Calonne instructed the prince 
presidents to confine the discussions in committee to the con- 
sideration of ‘les motifs, les détails et les conséquences des opérat- 
ions projetées.’ They were to prevent digressions, to discourage 
the introduction of extraneous topics and to see to it that their 
own committees did not lag behind the others in the transaction 
of business. In particular, they were informed that the bureaux 
should not waste time in the discussion of matters of fact, the 
accuracy of which had already been established by the king. 
This was a warning to the notables against putting forward claims 
to scrutinize the financial accounts on which alone an informed 
judgement on Calonne’s financial administration could be based. 
The controller also took the precaution of distributing his sup- 
porters among all the committees, the composition of which was 
kept more or less uniform.' Similarly, in the division of the 
mémoires into groups, the fiscal projects were associated closely 
with the long-term reform measures, so that each division should 
appear as a part of an integrated reform programme. Calonne 
anticipated that, if nothing interfered seriously with these arrange- 
ments, the first and fourth divisions would only require about 
a week’s discussion each and the other groups even less. He 
fixed the date for the conclusion of the assembly’s labours, pro- 
visionally, as 26 March. 

The controller, however, foresaw that too much insistence 
upon the secrecy of the assembly’s deliberations and upon the 
prescribed limits of discussion might have the opposite effect to 
what he intended, and he therefore instructed the prince presidents 
not to regard the above estimates as rigid time schedules.2 He 


1The normal membership of the bureaux consisted of a prince president, two pre- 
lates, five nobles, two officials, five magistrates, two deputies of the pays d’état, and 
four municipal officers. 

2* On ne peut & cet égard, que s’en rapporter & la sagesse des Princes présidents 
des Bureaux, qui en méme temps qu’ils tacheront d’empécher les longeurs et les 
digressions inutiles, éviteront aussi de paroitre trop presser l’examen, pour ne donner 
lieu & aucune défiance ni & aucune doute sur la liberté des opinions.’ Instruction 
Particuliére pour Monsieur. 
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must also have realized that further time might be lost if the 
normal everyday procedure was interrupted by a series of minis- 
terial conferences, and that difficulties might ensue from the 
divergent methods of voting in the bureaux and the general 
assembly.1 These risks he accepted so that the notables could 
not complain that their liberty of discussion, either in committee 
or in the assembly, had been unjustifiably restricted. The pro- 
cedure was thus elastic, since it would enable the controller either 
to take full advantage of a favourable reception of his reform 
plans or to minimize the delays which would result from opposition. 

At last, on Thursday 22 February, the assembly met in a hall 
adjacent to the hétel des Menus Plaisirs at Versailles to hear forma! 
opening speeches by the king and the chancellor and a long intro- 
ductory speech by the controller. Louis spoke briefly. The 
plans which were to be submitted to the assembly were, he said, 
great and important. They had been designed partly to increase 
the revenue by a more equitable assessment of taxation, partly to 
liberate trade from hamperiyg restrictions and partly to ease the 
lot of the poorest of his subjects. After long and mature reflec- 
tion, he had determined to put them into effect. As the key-note 
of the plans was concern for the public welfare and as the notables 
were, he felt sure, devoted to the same cause, he had resolved to 
consult the assembly on the methods of putting the reforms into 
operation. He promised seriously to consider any observations 
which the notables thought fit to make. Finally, he expressed 
his hope that the notables would not find agreement among them- 
selves difficult, and that they would not oppose any private 
interests to the public advantage.? 

Miromesnil followed with a short speech which did little 
more than paraphrase what the king had said. Most of the rest 
of the session was taken up by Calonne’s exposition of the financial 
situation and his resumé of his reform projects. His speech fell 
into three parts. First, in order to defend his expansionist credit 
policy and to emphasize the logical sequence of his financial 
operations, he retraced his financial and economic measures since 
he had assumed office in November 1783. Then he went on to 
reveal the existence and to describe the growth of the annual 
state deficit down to the end of 1786, his object here being to show 
that the responsibility for the deficit could not be attributed 


1 When voting on the plans the bureaux cast only one vote each. This meant 
that a majority of the bureaux might approve a certain measure, although two-thirds 
of the votes cast might be against it. (Forty-four votes would represent a majority 
in four bureaux, even though the rest of the notables disapproved.) This position 
was reversed when the notables took a majority vote of all present in the general 
assembly. 

® Procés-verbal, p. 52. 
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wholly to himself and that, among his predecessors, Necker in 
particular would need to shoulder his rightful share of the blame. 
Lastly, he analysed his general conception of the problem of im- 
mediate reform and sketched briefly the various remedies he had 
decided to recommend to the assembly. This part of the speech 
was mainly concerned to explain the reasons (but not his motives), 
for the radical assault on privilege. There is no need here to deal, 
except summarily, with the first and last parts of the speech, since 
the controller’s financial methods previous to 1786 and his detailed 
reform plans have already been examined.! 

In seeking to justify his liberal credit policy Calonne drew 
a contrast between the serious monetary crisis of November 1783 
and the much easier credit conditions of the early part of 1787. 
The crisis of 1783 had arisen from the necessity of providing for 
the repayment of a mass of state indebtedness amounting to 684 
millions at a time when public credit was almost completely 
exhausted. In 1787, on the other hand, money circulated freely, 
confidence had been re-established, there was a brisk traffic in 
government securities and, but for a regrettable outbreak of 
speculation, which the government intended to quell, the situation 
left nothing to be desired. The American war debt had almost 
been paid off, a sinking fund for the redemption of the funded 
debt was in operation and most of the arrears of the floating debt 
had been met. Over the last few years an extensive programme 
of public works had been carried out, industrial enterprise had 
been stimulated and the gold coinage had been reminted. It 
was true that the bad harvests of 1784 and 1785 had led to a sharp 
increase in government assistance to agriculture and that the 
unsettled state of Holland had involved an unforeseen expansion 
of military commitments. The consequent rise in extraordinary 
expenditure had been met, however, without strain. Calonne 
was here taking a rather indulgent view of his own past record 
but it may, nevertheless, be conceded that his claim to have 
re-established French credit was not completely out of relation 
to the facts. At all events, the controller now considered that it 
was sufficiently sound to enable it to absorb the shock, which the 
revelation of the heavy annual deficit would inevitably administer. 
One further contrast, which Calonne stressed at this stage of his 
speech, was the rather pointed one between the inflexible and 
uncompromising type of economy which insisted on the reduction 
of expenditure at all costs and his own more discriminating but 
less ostentatious policy, which he claimed was economical in the best 
sense of the term because it had been totally free from financial fail- 
ures.2. This was meant as an uncomplimentary allusion to Necker. 


1 See supra, pp. 204-23. 2 Procés-verbal, pp. 58-66. 
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The second part of the speech was devoted to the crucial 
problem of the annual deficit. Calonne explained the difficulties 
he had experienced in attempting to obtain from the labyrinthine 
and unsystematic national accounts a substantially accurate view of 
the relation between revenue and expenditure. After a prolonged 
study of the comptes effectifs he had eventually been able to pre- 
sent to the king twe accounts—one to show the estimated revenue 
and expenditure for 1787, and the other to indicate the normal 
revenue and expenditure for an average year. These accounts 
had been based upon no less than sixty-three detailed financial 
statements which had been communicated to the king in November 
of the previous year. The net result of the investigation had been 
to prove that the annual deficit was considerable and that its 
origin was remote. Law’s efforts to re-establish French finance 
on sure foundations had failed, and the deficit had existed through- 
out the eighteenth century. When the Abbé Terray had taken 
control in December 1769 the deficit had amounted to seventy 
millions. By the most drastic economy Terray had succeeded 
in reducing it to forty millions and, under Turgot, it had fallen 
again to thirty-seven millions. Between 1776 and May 1781 
however, while Necker was controleur-général, 440 millions in loans 
had been raised to finance the restoration of the fleet and to meet 
the cost of France’s participation in the American war. The 
interest on this debt alone amounted to over forty millions a year 
and, since this liability had not been offset by corresponding 
economies or by an increase of tax revenue, the annual deficit had 
increased sharply during those years. Between May and Nov- 
ember 1783 a further 450 millions in loans had been raised and the 
result had been that, by the time Calonne himself had become 
finance minister, the annual deficit had risen to eighty millions. 
Borrowing had continued under his own administration and, 
although new sources of income had been tapped and a systematic 
policy of debt redemption adopted, the gap between revenue and 
expenditure had widened still further. The immediate financial 
problem was, however, how to accomplish the redemption between 
1787 and 1797 of 400 millions of unfunded debt.? After 1797 
the balancing of income and expenditure would become easier 
but, until then, it could only be achieved by the most drastic 
financial and administrative reforms. 

Calonne then turned, in conclusion, to the exposition of his 
general attitude to reform and of the broad outlines of his reform 
programme. His reforms, he explained, were based on the 
conviction that the routine expedients of French eighteenth- 
century finance were no longer adequate in the existing situation. 


1 Procés-verbal, pp. 67-70. 2 Supra, p. 215. 
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To continue borrowing would only aggravate the financial diffi- 
culties and precipitate political collapse ; merely to impose fresh 
taxation, without providing for its more equitable assessment, 
would increase the burdens of those poorer taxpayers whom it 
was essential to relieve ; to rely any longer on the anticipation 
of future revenue would be imprudent and perhaps disastrous. 
Even a policy of economy would not, by itself, suffice. There 
remained only two alternatives, one of which—the admission of 
state bankruptcy—he refused to contemplate. The other alter- 
native was the eradication of social, political and fiscal abuses.? 
In his view, it had been these abuses which had restricted the power 
of credit, prevented the revenue from expanding and given rise to 
superfluous expenditure. By their destruction the state would 
tap a new source of wealth to which it had an unchallengeable 
right and which alone would be adequate to fill the gap between 
revenue and expenditure. Financial maladministration, feudal 
injustice and, above all, fiscal inequality would not, however, 
yield to piece-meal reform and that was why he proposed to 
attempt a comprehensive and radical reconstruction of the French 
state. Calonne then briefly analysed his proposed reform measures 
seriatim, so that the assembly could obtain a general view of his 
programme as a whole, emphasizing that it was not novel, that it 
was desirable for other than purely financial reasons and that its 
supreme end was the public welfare.? 

The proceedings of the opening session, which had concluded 
with the announcement of the methods of procedure, made a 
profound but highly unfortunate impression upon the notables. 
The king’s speech and one or two incidental hints dropped by 
Calonne seemed only to confirm the accuracy of the cynical 
predictions that the assembly would be expected to play a purely 
formal part in the work of reform. The announcement of the 
restrictions to be imposed upon their powers, just because it had 
been expected, served to strengthen the determination of the 


1° Les abus qu’il s’agit aujourd'hui d’anéantir pour le salut public, ce sont les plus 
considérables, les plus protégés, ceux qui ont les racines les plus profondes et les branches 
les plus étendues. Tels sont les abus dont l’existence pése sur la classe productive 
et laborieuse, les abus des priviléges pécuniaires, les exceptions & la loi commune, et 
tant d’exceptions injustes qui ne peuvent affranchir une partie des contribuables 
qu’en aggravant le sort des autres.’ Procés-verbal, p. 71. 

2 Ibid. pp. 76-80. The concluding words of the speech were ‘ Que d’autres rap- 
pellent cette maxime de notre Monarchie, si veut le Roi, si veut la loi; la maxime 
de sa Mdjesté est, si veut le bonheur du peuple, si veut le Roi’. 

3 Immediately before the meeting of the assembly uncomplimentary anecdotes 
about the submissive role allotted the notables were being coined by the dozen. Most 
of these are familiar. For example, there was the advice offered to a street hawker 
who had been having trouble in retailing her collection of dolls with nodding heads 
—she was told to try advertising her wares by crying out ‘ Notables & vendre ’, and 
apparently then had no difficulty in disposing of them. Bachaumont. Mémoires 
secrets (Londres, 1789), xxxiv. 95. 
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notables not to acquiesce in such an ignominious position. More- 
over, though Calonne had been careful to mention neither Necker 
nor the compte rendu of 1781, he had, nevertheless, conveyed the 
impression that he had deliberately set out to discredit the ex- 
controller. His speech was thus generally interpreted as an 
attempt to exculpate himself by incriminating Necker and as a 
clumsy move to block the latter’s return to the position of finance 
minister.1 Nor did Calonne’s affected optimism about the im- 
proved credit position make his revelation of the serious annual 
deficit any the more palatable to those whose illusions about 
the state of the national finances had thus been so rudely chal- 
lenged. Those who had listened to the speech carefully noticed 
that, though Calonne had apparently been completely frank with 
the assembly about the growth of the deficit, he had omitted to 
mention its actual total in 1787.2. He had, it is true, admitted 
that the deficit had become worse since November 1783; but he 
had not said by how much. He had referred, in passing, to the 
numerous financial accounts which he had presented to the king ; 
but he had given no indication that he ever intended to com- 
municate them to the assembly. The deficit had been advanced 
as a compelling reason for the radical, indeed almost revolu- 
tionary, reforms which were to be carried out at the expense of 
the privileged classes ; and yet Calonne had shown little or no 
determination to enforce similar sacrifices upon the monarchy. 
The faulty financial methods of Calonne’s predecessors had been 
rejected; but the controller appeared to have been singularly 
complacent about his own by no means untarnished record. 
Above all, however, what most disconcerted the notables was 
Calonne’s uncompromising frontal attack on privilege. It was 
hardly surprising, therefore, that his audience quickly showed 
signs of their suspicions and that the projects which Calonne had 
described as aimed at the public welfare were viewed by the 
notables and by the general public as a specious plan to rescue 
the controller from his difficulties by imposing fresh taxation.’ 


1 In fairness to Calonne it must be admitted that he had not gone out of his way 
to provoke Necker and that he had merely reported the results of an investigation 
into the growth of the deficit which he had been asked to undertake by the king. 
Most of the contemporary criticisms overlooked this point. 

2 Some of the unauthorized members of the audience came away with the informa- 
tion that the controller had announced that the amount of the deficit in 1787 was 
eighty millions. Thus Bachaumont’s comment: ‘ Les deux assertions qui ont vive- 
ment frappé et alarmé dans ce discours, c’est que la recette est au dessous de la dépense 
de quatre-vingt millions et qu’il ne faut pas parler d’économies’’. Ibid. p. 207. 

’ Cf. Hardy’s comment on the speech in his Journal. ‘ L’astuce, la finesse répandue 
du commencement & la fin dans ie discours du Sieur De Calonne, dont est ci-dessus 
question ; le ton de suffisance qu’on y remarquoit, sa tournure insidieuse, le bouillant 
cliquetis des phrases éloquentes et sonores, qui en formoient le tissu, tout cela n’em- 
péchoit pas qu’on ne vit pergu & travers un étalage aussi pompeux, qu’il pouvait 
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On the following day, 23 February, Calonne read out in the 
general assembly the text of the six mémoires, composing the 
first division of his reforms, stopping occasionally to elucidate 
details. This time the notables were prepared for the worst 
and they were not disappointed. The first group of projects 
contained the mémoires on the provincial assemblies, the land 
tax, the redemption of the clerical debt, the taille, the emancipa- 
tion of the corn trade and the commutation of the corvée.. It 
will be noticed that, though the last three reforms contained 
little which could offend the privileged orders, the first three 
projects were the most radical and contentious of the whole 
programme. Once again the notables were compelled to listen 
to a good many uncomfortable home-truths, for the prefaces 
to the various mémoires were as unequivocal in their directness 
as Calonne’s own speech of the 22nd. The mémoire on the 
provincial assemblies began with a detailed and rather carping 
criticism of the main principles of Necker’s administrations 
provinciales of 1778-9.2 This was bound to alienate the ex- 
controller’s many sympathisers in the assembly still further. 
There was a challenge and an accusation too, in the opening words 
of the memorandum on the land tax : 


“Le souverain doit protéger les propriétés de ses sujets; les sujets 
doivent le prix de cette protection au souverain: tel est le principe 
et la loi premiére des impéts.—Prétendre se soustraire & l’impdét et 
réclamer des exemptions particuliéres, c’est rompre le lien qui unit 
les citoyens 4 |’état—des ordres entiers et des classes particuliéres 
de citoyens se prétendent dispensés de contribuer aux charges de 
l’état.—Mais cette imposition, pour. étre utile, doit étre générale. 
Son mode (de perception) est incompatible avec l’application d’aucun 
privilége, d’aucune exemption personelle ou locale.’ * 


Nor were the feelings of the higher clergy spared: particular 
emphasis being laid on the fact that the clergé de France were 
the only corporation in the state which did not pay the vingtiémes.4 


paroitre imposant au premier coup d’oeil, l’affreux délabrement de nos finances, 
au quel on entreprenoit si tard de remédier, sans qu’il fit possible de se persuader, 
qu’on vouldat le faire éfficacement et de maniére & ne pas aggraver encore les anciens 
maux par de nouveaux maux. Oncroyait enfin apprécier & sa juste valeur cet étonnant 
discours, qui ne pouvait en effrayant la nation, que produire les plus mauvais effets 
chez l’étranger, en le réduisant & ces seuls mots qu’on jugeoit en étre l’unique baze 
et comme le but principal : de l’argent, de l’argent, et quoi encore, delargent ? C’était 
de plus, selon l’avis de bien des gens, un espéce de bilan de l'état.’ Bibl. Nat. MS. 
Frangais, 6686, vol. 7, p. 6. 

1 For a description of these projects, see supra, p. 212, seqq. 

2 Procés-verbal, pp. 102-3. 

3 Ibid. p. 114. 

* The clergé étranger of the frontier provinces annexed since 1561 were subject to 
the vingtiémes. 
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In the mémoire on the redemption of the clerical debt the clergy’s 
hunting rights and rights of jurisdiction were described as 


‘de vains titres souvent plus onéreux qu’utiles, des droits stériles 
dont les loix de l’église l’empéchent de jouir personnellement, et que 
celles du royaume lui défendent de vendre ou de louer.’ 


The first estate was also reminded that : 


‘les écclesiastiques sont, par leur naissance, citoyens et sujets. Leur 
consécration, loin de les soustraire aux devoirs que leur imposent ces 
premiers titres, ne fait que les y soumettre davantage; comme 
pasteurs, ils doivent l’example; comme ministres des autels, ne 
pouvant servir l’Etat de leurs personnes, ils doivent l’aider de ses 
biens ; comme bénéficiers, pourraient-ils ne pas se souvenir que ce 
sont les libéralités des Rois et de la Nation qui les ont enrichis ? ’ 4 


Tocqueville has pointed out that French eighteenth-century 
statesmen were accustomed thus to anatomize the evils of the 
ancien régime in their reforming edicts, but it is hardly possible 
to regard the phraseology of Calonne’s memoranda as merely 
common form.? It was certainly not regarded as such by those 
to whom it was addressed. 

Calonne had thus left the notables in no doubt as to the 
seriousness of his projected attack on the central citadel of 
privilege, and had made little attempt to conceal either the 
long-term significance of the administrative and financial reforms 
or the nature of the sanction which he thought would ensure 
their acceptance. This enabled the notables to concentrate on 
the problem of how to counter Calonne’s political moves and of 
how to oppose his programme without alienating public opinion. 
The broad strategy which they pursued during the first fortnight 
of the assembly’s deliberations was, firstly, to confine their 
opposition to the fiscal projects, while giving a qualified approval 
to the other reforms which could be seen to have a popular 
appeal; secondly to resist all attempts of the government to 
restrict their powers to the discussion of the methods of imple- 
menting the reforms and, thirdly, to refuse to accept Calonne’s 
analysis of the financial situation until he had consented to 
produce the detailed accounts. This policy and the actual 
tactics of opposition appear to have been determined outside the 
assembly in the unofficial meetings of the various professional 
groups. It was soon noticed that the magistrates were holding 
“de petits conseils mystérieux’ at the house of Miromesnil, that 
the prelates were meeting daily at the residence of the archbishop 
of Narbonne and the supporters of Necker, who included several 


1 Procés-verbal, p. 121. 
2 Tocqueville, L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, book iii, ch. 6. 
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leading members of the noblesse d’épee, were congregating in the 
salon of Mme. de Beauvau.! Each of these groups regularly 
concerted among themselves the tactics which they intended to 
adopt during the meetings of the bureaux. The agreed policy 
of the parlementaires was to make it clear, from the beginning, 
that since they lacked any truly representative status, they could 
not commit their several corporations by any action which they 
took as individual members of the assembly.? This position, 
which was also adopted by the ‘deputies’ of the provincial 
estates, led the magistrates to maintain an attitude of reserve 
and to concern themselves with the discussion of the detail 
rather than with the principles of the reform projects. By this 
conduct they obviously intended to preserve intact the powers 
of the parlements to resist the reform measures, when the latter 
were eventually submitted for registration. The policy of the 
clerical faction was to insist, in all discussions of the reforms, on 
the necessity of preserving their traditional forms of political 
organization, and also to stress the cardinal importance of de- 
feating the proposal to substitute the land tax for the vingtiémes. 
These tactics were skilfully conceived and rigidly adhered to. 
The defence of the prescriptive rights of privileged corporations 
or assemblies was a general principle which could be applied to 
the destructive criticism of all three of the controversial projects 
of the first division. In the sphere of local government it meant 
the preservation of the organization by estates: in fiscal reform 
it involved the retention of the abonnements : and it also implied 
the free consent of the assembly of the clergy to the plan for the 
extinction of the clerical debt. Thus, if the principle was 
accepted, the road to radical reform would be effectively ob- 
structed. In organizing the resistance to the land tax the 
clerical party displayed considerable ingenuity by indicating to 
the notables a way of evading the dilemma in which Calonne had 
sought to involve them. In their view, it would be possible to 
oppose the controller’s fiscal plans without any sacrifice of 
popularity. For, if the principle of fiscal equality were publicly 
accepted by the notables, the rejection of the tax might then 
. be safely ensured by criticisms of its details in committee. In 
their turn, the coterie of Necker’s disciples in the assembly took 


1 Besenval, Mémoires, ii. 210 and 213. 

2 At the first meeting of the bureaux the premiers présidents and the procureurs- 
généraux of the various parlements together with the ‘ representatives’ of the pays- 
d'état made a public declaration in this sense. Bachaumont, Mémoires secrets, xxxiv. 95. 

’The assembly of the clergy was due to sit in August 1787, but the meeting 
was fostponed till 1 May 1788. P. Mantouchet, ‘Les questions politiques & 
lassemblée du clergé de 1788’. Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise 
(1902), p. 8. 
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the lead in emphasizing the necessity of a thorough investigation 
of Calonne’s implied criticisms of the compte rendu of 1781. This 
line of action may, in the first instance, have been intended merely 
as a salve for the tender susceptibilities of a petty-minded and 
vainglorious financier.' It became generally popular however, 
because it seemed to offer an effective means of blocking the 
reform programme by weakening Calonne’s grasp upon the 
controllership. The policy carried with it even larger possi- 
bilities, for not only would Calonne’s credit with the king be 
undermined if he were proved wrong on what seemed to be a 
straightforward arithmetical issue, but the investigation itself 
might later be a useful precedent, in case the notables wished to 
press for a system of stricter financial control.* 

On 26 February the bureaux began work by considering the 
mémoire on the provincial assemblies. None of the committees 
challenged the principle of local administrative reform, and most 
of them approved the establishment of elective hierarchical 
assemblies. They opposed, however, the more radical of 
Calonne’s innovations and wished to modify the composition, 
organization and functions of the assemblies so as to ensure that 
the control of local administration should rest with the privileged 


1 Some time in January 1787 Necker had got wind of rumours that Calonne in- 
tended to criticize the accuracy of the compte rendu and had tried unsuccessfully to 
find out from the controller, through M. de Castries, the Minister of Marine, whether 
the rumours had any foundation. On 29 January Necker wrote to Calonne requesting 
him either not to attempt to discredit the compte rendu or to clear up any doubtful 
points by means of a personal explanation. Calonne replied on the following day, 
stating that he had no intention of attacking the compte rendu or even of mentioning 
it in his speech, but, warning Necker that a study of the comptes effectifs had removed 
all possibility of doubt about its inaccuracy. Necker had written again to the con- 
troller on 7 February, offering to discuss the disputed figures, but had received no 
reply. P.R.O. P.C. 1/125, fo. 104. Calonne may well have wished to satisfy Necker 
on this question, but was probably restrained because the king’s reputation was 
involved. Necker naturally considered that Calonne’s speech of 22 February had 
contained an oblique but damaging reference to the compte rendu. Mémoire présenté 
par M. Necker au mois d’avril 1787, en réponse au discours prononcé par M. de Calonne 
devant Vassemblée des notables, pp. 4-11. 

2 Actually what Calonne later described as the ‘ guerre des chiffres ’ between himself 
and Necker was far from being straightforward, and the insistence of Necker’s sup- 
porters upon the enquiry provides a measure of their own ignorance of the financial 
situation and of the trust which they reposed in Necker’s absolute integrity. When, 
however, Necker himself attempted to use his reputation as an argument for the 
acceptance of his estimates of 1781, he laid himself open to Mirabeau’s cutting de- 
scription of him as: ‘homme qui veut que son caractére soit la preuve de son arith- 
métique ’. Lettres du comte de Mirabeau sur V'administration de M. Necker (Tongres, 
1787), p. 14. 

3 The formal resolutions of the bureaux upon Calonne’s reforms were printed in 
two quarto volumes at Versailles in 1787 under the title of ‘ Observations présentées au 
Roi par les Bureaux de Vassemblée des Notables, sur les mémoires remis a Vassemblée 
ouverte par le Roi a Versailles le 23 Fevrier 1787’. Cited in future as: ‘ Observations’. 
The comments on the first mémoire appear at pp. 1-25. 
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orders. After sharply criticizing Calonne’s attempt to break 
down the system of organization by estates, the notables rejected 
his proposal that precedence in the parochial assemblies should 
be determined by age and in the district and provincial assemblies 
by the relative taxable capacity of the parishes and districts. 
Instead, the bureaux insisted that precedence in the assemblies 
should be established by rank alone, and that the office of president 
should be confined to members of the privileged orders.1_ They 
feared that, unless the honorary distinctions of the nobility were 
preserved, the provincial assemblies would become ‘ ow tumult- 
ueuses, et pour ainsi dire démocratiques, ou despotiques’.2 They 
predicted that the privileged orders would refuse to sit in the 
local assemblies, if they were requested to do so on equal terms 
with the third estate, and warned the government that the 
provincial assemblies, thus weakened, could hardly hope to es- 
tablish their authority in local government. Some of the 
committees advocated the application of the principle of the 
doublement du tiers, with the object of reserving at least half the 
seats on the provincial assemblies and in the bureaux inter- 
médiaires for the first two orders. The administrative and 
financial dependence of the provincial assemblies upon the agents 
of the central government was also condemned and the intendant’s 
rights of intervention in their proceedings were criticized as un- 
defined and excessive. Dissatisfaction with Calonne’s proposals 
was, however, most forcibly expressed when the bureaux con- 
sidered the withdrawal of all executive authority from the 
provincial assemblies. Little attention was paid to the explana- 
tions of Calonne’s spokesmen that the assemblies would have 
the initiative in making representations to the king and also the 
power of executing their decisions once the approval of the central 


1 Sieyés’ comment in 1789 was that: ‘ La noblesse surtoutme concevait pas com- 
ment elle pourrait se régénerer dans des assemblées ot: l’on avait oublié les Généolo- 
gistes’. Qu’est ce que le Tiers Etat? Ed. E. Champion (Paris, 1888), p. 52. 

2 Opinion of the second bureau. Observations, p. 12. 

3 The third, fifth and seventh bureaux favoured double representation for the third 
estate, while the first and second only claimed one-third of the seats for the nobility. 
As the third estate was quite often represented in such assemblies by members of the 
nobility, the regulation that half the seats should be reserved for the privileged orders 
meant, in practice, that the first two orders would always be assured of an effective 
preponderance. This point has sometimes not been appreciated by historians. 
A. Wahl, in particular, errs in this respect, since he concludes that the notables thereby 
demonstrated that their sympathies were more democratic than those of Calonne. 
(Die Notabelnversammlung von 1787, p. 42.) 

4 The reaction of the second bureau is described in a diary of its proceedings pre- 
served in the Arsenal Library—‘ J’observe en outre que lorsqu’on discuta l'article du 
mémoire qui parloit de l’autorité des intendants, il n’y eut pas un seul membre du 
Bureau qui n ker que ce seroit trés bien fait d’admettre tout ce qui qoareelt tendre 
a la diminuer’, 27 February. Arsenal MS. 4546, fo. 3. 
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government had been obtained.1 The notables firmly adhered 
to the view that the assemblies should be given a wider range 
of administrative competence, greater financial powers and. 
above all, an untrammelled executive authority.” It is noticeable 
that, by these criticisms, the bureaux were expressing a preference 
for the type of local government reform sponsored by Necker 
and a determination that no inroads should be made upon the 
independent status of the provincial estates. Finally, though 
the notables were in favour of abandoning the property qualifi- 
cation for admission to the parochial assemblies, they urged 
that access to the provincial assemblies should be made- more 
restricted.$ 

The crucial test of the controller’s plans, however, came on 
28 February, when the bureaux passed to the examination of 
the mémoire sur Vimposition territoriale. Acting on the advice 
of the clerical party, the notables gave their blessing to the 
principle of fiscal equality and carried this apparent altruism 
further by voluntarily rejecting their proposed exemption from 
the capitation These were merely gestures, designed to ward 
off the accusation of selfishness which their opposition to the 
tax would otherwise have provoked.® 

From the outset that opposition was, in fact, resolute and, 
under provocation from Calonne, soon became embittered. The 
notables condemned the land tax, firstly because the principles 
which it embodied were, in their view, indefensible. Since no 
indication had been given of when the tax was to cease, and 
since its yield was expected to rise pari passu with the increasing 
productivity of agriculture, they resisted the tax as unconstitu- 
tional. In their view, the duration of the tax ought to have 
been limited and its yield fixed strictly in relation to the established 
needs of the treasury. In order that the privilege of contracting 
abonnements should not be infringed, they also opposed Calonne’s 
attempt to establish the principle of uniformity in the tax’s 
collection. In short, the bureaux wished the imposition to be a 
repartitional instead of a proportional tax.6 Secondly, it was 


1 Procés-verbal historique of the second bureau. Arsenal Library MS. 3978, pp. 61-2. 

2* Résumé de l’avis général sur le mémoire concernant les assemblées Provinciales ’, 
10 March 1787. Arsenal Library MS. 3978, p. 723. 

3 The notables wished to debar the curés from eligibility to the assemblies, and to 
admit, in the case of the nobility, only seigneurs de paroisse or nobles with at least 
1000 livres income from landed property in the provinces. They also wished to restrict 
the members of the tiers état to village or municipal officials. P. Renouvin, Les 
Assemblées Provinciales de 1787 (Paris, 1921), p. 86. 

*Cf. Avis of the first bureau, 28 February. Observations, p. 28. 

5 Wahl accepted these professions as genuine. Notabelnversammlung, p. 49. 

§ A repartitional tax was one the total yield of which was fixed first by the treasury. 
This sum was then apportioned out in the form of quotas between the généralités 
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contended that the collection of the tax in kind would prove to 
be costly, cumbersome, and inequitable. According to the 
bureaux, the scheme did not make sufficient allowance, in its 
arrangements for the assessment of the tax, for the differential 
costs of cultivation. It was admitted that this defect was, to 
some extent, offset by the graduated scales, but the classification 
of land according to its rental value was regarded as an in- 
adequate substitute for a proper land survey. Lastly, the 
notables pointedly observed that the very necessity of the tax 
would remain in doubt until the controller had revealed the 
actual amount of the deficit in 1787 and placed the various 
financial accounts, on which his calculations were based, at the 
disposal of the bureaux.1 

These criticisms of the land tax so completely upset Calonne’s 
calculations as to how the notables would react to his proposals 
that he was forced to take immediate and drastic action. 
Although he could afford, for the moment, to disregard the 
criticisms of the provincial assemblies, he could not allow the 
opposition to the land tax to develop unchecked. He therefore 
attempted to invalidate these particular criticisms of his chief 
financial project by resorting to the doctrine of wltra vires. On 
28 February he circulated to the bureaux a note entitled ‘ Suppleé- 
ment d’Instruction en ce qui concerne Vimpét territorial’, in which 
he explained that there were certain basic principles or con- 
ditions underlying the tax reform which had always been regarded 
by the king as entirely immune from discussion in the assembly.? 
These principles, which the notables were now required to accept 
without further question, were that the subvention territoriale 
should be imposed on all land without exception, that it should 
be a proportional tax, and that its collection should be uniform. 
Calonne thus showed his determination that the tax should be 
applied to the clerical estates, that its yield should be not fixed 
but variable and that the abonnements should disappear. The 
note was, therefore, a sharp rebuke addressed particularly to 
the clerical faction. It was, however, more than that; for it 
concluded by reminding the assembly as a whole that it was 
empowered to discuss, not the fundamental principles of the 
tax, but merely the most expedient means of putting them 
into operation. The bureaux were plainly instructed that, 


and, ultimately, between individual taxpayers. A proportional tax was one which 
was assessed, in the first instance, as a proportion (tenth, twentieth, or fiftieth) of 
individual income. Thus the total yield from such a tax would automatically fluctuate, 
in accordance with the rise or fall of individual incomes from year to year. 

1 Opinion of the first bureau, 28 February. Observations, pp. 26-7. 

* Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo. 141. The copy circulated to the second bureau is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve, Le, 21,7. Glagau erroneously gives 
the date of this document as 5 March. Reformversuche, p. 241. 
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henceforth, they should confine their attention to that 
problen.* 

Although there was, apparently, some diversity of opinion 
among the different bureaux as to the exact interpretation which 
should be placed on the Supplément *—the general attitude of 
the notables to this intervention in their debates was highly 
unfavourable. The first bureau seized the opportunity to stress 
its objections to raise the tax in kind, while the archbishop of 
Toulouse and M. de Castillon in the second bureau protested 
violently against Calonne’s renewed attempt to restrict the 
assembly’s authority. On 1 March the notables gave notice 
that, if their deliberations were to be so narrowly confined, there 
would be no point in further prolonging the assembly’s existence. 
A premature dissolution enforced by his opponents was, however. 
the last thing that Calonne could have contemplated and he 
had, therefore, no alternative except to negotiate. Realizing 
that the hard core of opposition to the land tax was to be found 
in the clerical party he held, the same day, an emergency con- 
ference with the five most important prelates—the archbishops 
of Narbonne, Aix, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rheims. At this 
informal conference the clerics showed no disposition to make 
concessions. They re-affirmed their. hostility to the land tax 
and reiterated the demand for the financial accounts, or at least 
for those of 1786 and 1787. They also told the controller, in the 
plainest terms, that he could expect nothing except renewed 
opposition from the assembly, unless he consented to enlarge 
the scope of its discussions and allowed the bureaux to check 


1A contemporary caricature relating to this incident represented the king as 
addressing the concourse of notables (disguised as poultry) in the following endearing 
terms :— 

‘ Mes chers amis et bonnes bétes, M’apprend que le ciel vous a fait 

Coqs, canards, poulets et dindons, Pour ma gloire, et pour ma cuisine. 
Essayez en grattant vos tétes, Je prétends done vous croquer tous ; 
D’en tirer de bonnes raisons, Tel est mon petit manifeste ; 
Sur la forme et non sur le fond. Sur la sauce décidez-vous ; 
Le plus hardi de mes valets, Mon cuisinier fera le reste.’ 
Qu’un grand amour du bien domine, 

The cook was, of course, Calonne. 

2 According to the contemporary Gazette Manuscrite in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Le 2225) some bureaux considered that the note implied that the government had an 
open mind on the question of the method of collection, whereas others took the line 
that Calonne regarded collection in kind as essential. The second view was, however, 
clearly based on a misunderstanding. / 

3 The author of the manuscript Journal of the proceedings of the second bureau 
noted on 28 February how badly the Supplément d’Instruction was received. ‘ I! 
seroit impossible de dire le mauvais effet qu’il produisit sur tous les esprits et toute 
personne qui le lira n’en pourra méme étre étonné. L’Archevéque de Toulouse fut 
celui qui s’emporta le plus, de maniére méme que notre Président l’arréta & plusieurs 
reprises, ayant l’avantage que le sang froid donne toujours sur une téte échauffée,’ 

4 Correspondance secréte. Ed. Lescure (Paris, 1866), ii, 113-14. 
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his explanation of the origin of the deficit from the financial 
accounts.1 Calonne was now face to face with a crisis, for it 
was clear that, if he did not at once submit to this ultimatum, 
the bureaux would proceed formally to reject his tax proposals 
on the following day. To forestall this possibility, he instructed 
the comte de Provence to summon forthwith an extraordinary 
representative conference of the notables before which he agreed 


to appear in person to offer a full and frank exposition of the 
financial situation.* 


Accordingly, on Friday 2 March, the prince presidents, along 
with five delegates designated by them from each of the bureauz, 
met in Monsieur’s apartments, having been granted full powers 
to discuss the whole subject of the land tax. At this conference 
the arguments advanced for and against Calonne’s proposal to 
levy the tax in kind were fairly evenly balanced. The delegates 
were able to show that the local precedents cited in its favour 
were not generally applicable and to prove that it would be more 
expensive than collection in money.> They scored a telling point 
in support of this alternative method of collection by invoking 
the physiocratic doctrine of the desirability of imposing taxation 


1There appears to be no official record of what took place at this conference. 
The most circumstantial account of the proceedings is given in Weber’s Mémoires 
concernant Marie Antoinette (Londres, 1804), i, 216-20. Weber illustrates the truculent 
attitude of the prelates by recounting an incident which occurred between Calonne 
and the archbishop of Narbonne. ‘Vous voulez donc la guerre ?’ said Dillon. ‘ Eh 
bien ! vous l’aurez. Nous vous la ferons bonne, mais franche et ouverte. Au moins 
vous vous présentez aux coups de bonne grace.’ ‘ Monseigneur’, replied Calonne, 
glancing at the archbishop of Toulouse, ‘ je suis si las de ceux qu’on me porte par 
derriére, que j’ai résolu de les provoquer de front.’ 

2P. Renouvin. L’ Assemblée de Notables de 1787, La Conférence du 2 Mars (Paris, 
1920), p. xi. The need for a speedy solution of the outstanding difficulties obliged 
Calonne to change the ordinary procedure by omitting the intermediate stage of the 
co-ordinating conference. 

3 Calonne thus abandoned the intransigent attitude which he had assumed on 
28 February. 

4A full and authentic record of the proceedings of this important conference is 
contained in Arsenal Library MS. 3978, which is the procés-verbal historique of the 
second bureau’s discussions of the mémoires of the first division, drawn up for the 
comte d’Artois by Dupont de Nemours and the comte de Montchevrel. The minutes 
of the conference, which occupy 114 quarto pages of the manuscript, have been printed 
and edited by Professor Renouvin (L’ Assemblée de Notables de 1787, La Conférence 
du 2 Mars). Previous historians have made no use of this source and have relied on 
the brief manuscript Compte rendu of the conference by Vidaud de la Tour, delegate 
of the third committee (Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve, Le, 74, 7), and on the unofficial 
notes made by Gérard, préteur-royal of Strasbourg and delegate of the first bureau 
(Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Fonds France, 1402). 

5 The archbishop of Aix and M. de Castillon, procureur-général of the parlement 
of Aix, pointed out that both Provence and Corsica, where such taxes were customary, 
were backward and unproductive areas where money was scarce. Renouvin, op. cit. 
pp. 23-4. Even Calonne admitted that the costs of collecting the tax in kind would 


be as high as 20 per cent. as compared with 7 per cent. in the case of the existing 
vingtiémes. Ibid. p. 52. 
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on the produit net. The archbishop of Toulouse argued, con- 
vincingly, that the classification of land according to its rental 
value also seemed to imply a money tax. Calonne, on the other 
hand, justified his preference for collection in kind by contending 
that it would be less onerous on the taxpayers in times of bad 
harvests: that it would afford the sole means of ensuring dis- 
tributive equality as between the different provinces: that its 
yield to the treasury would be greater :* and also, that it would 
provide an invaluable index to the country’s agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Enongh was said by the delegates, however, to show 
that the practical difficulties of collecting the tax in kind would 
be great, if not insuperable, and Calonne wisely did not exclude 
the possibility of modifying this part of the plan to meet the 
notables’ wishes.* 

Dissension became more pronounced when the delegates, led 
by the archbishops of Narbonne, Aix, and Toulouse, renewed 
the demand for a tax of fixed yield and definite duration and 
asserted that the retention of the abonnements was essential. 
On these points it may be held that Calonne’s contrary opinions 
were sounder in every respect. Logically, the case for a fixed 
revenue from the land tax was inconsistent with the plea that 
its yield should conform strictly to the treasury’s proved needs, 
for the latter were bound to fluctuate. Nor was there much 
reality in the suppressed fears of the notables that a perpetual 
and proportional tax would render the monarchy independent 
of the financial control of the parlements. There was more force 
in Calonne’s own fear that, in default of such a tax, the treasury 
would be unable to meet the rising costs of government, owing 


1 That this was a sore point with Calonne can be seen from his complaint : ‘ que 
l’on combat contre lui avec les principes des Economistes !’ ibid. p.31. For the physio- 
cratic theory of the impét unique levied on the produit net see G. Schelle, Dupont de Ne- 
mours et Vécole physiocratique (1888), pp. 82-5. 

2 Calonne estimated that the net yield of the tax, if levied in kind, would be 
115 million livres but only 105 millions if collected in cash. Renouvin, pp. 52 
and 55. 

* Calonne’s emphasis on the need for accurate statistical information as a guide 
to agricultural and commercial policy is interesting. His argument was: ‘Si l’on 
veut bien faire attention a la distribution des impéts pour tout le royaume, on con- 
viendra que, pour la rendre juste, et éviter les principales erreurs, le premier pas & 
faire est de se procurer la connaissance de ses productions, qu’on peut appeler la 
matiére premiére imposable, que cette connaissance, combinée avec celle des consom- 
mations, qui, jusqu’a présent manque également, doit étre la boussole de ]’Adminis- 
tration non seulement pour se diriger dans la répartition proportionelle des impéts, 
mais aussi pour bien juger de l’approvisionnement du royaume, assurer la subsistance, 
sans géner, mal a propos, l’exportation de ses denrées, et donner le mouvement aux 
opérations générales du commerce.’ Ibid. p. 27. 

4 Ibid. p. 45. Calonne’s chief adviser, Dupont de Nemours, had always considered 
that the tax should be levied in money, and though the controller preferred the 
alternative method, he had never regarded it as a sine qua non. 
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to the upward trend in general prices. Similarly, the clergy’s 
repeated insistence, during the conference, on the sanctity of the 
abonnements obviously reflected its desire to escape from the 
consequences of having previously accepted the principle of 
fiscal equality. And, finally, as Calonne rightly showed, the 
abonnements involved an unjustifiable drain on the national 
revenue, conflicted with the proposed uniform method of assess- 
ment and would prevent the government from completing its 
statistics of agricultural productivity.2 These were the reasons 
why the controller had regarded the ‘ principles’ of his supple- 
mentary note of 28 February as fundamental and why he refused 
to surrender them at the conference. 

During these discussions Calonne naturally re-emphasized the 
need for speedy action to cover the deficit ;3 but only to hear his 
reforms described by the archbishop of Narbonne as precipitate 
and to be accused by the archbishop of Toulouse of having 
purposely exaggerated the gravity of the financial situation. 
Calonne’s answer was to reveal the amount of the deficit in 
1787 as between 111 and 112 millions and to explain briefly how 
he proposed to remedy the deficiency. Even when confronted 
by these figures the delegates refused to concede the necessity 
of raising the land tax and the indefatigable archbishop of Nar- 
bonne demanded that the notables should be allowed to scrutinize 
the separate financial accounts on which the above calculations 
had been based. Wearied, no doubt, by his long ordeal and 
seeing no other way out of his difficulties, Calonne reluctantly 
promised to extend this facility to the assembly, provided the 
king’s consent could be obtained for such an unprecedented de- 
parture from normal practice.’ He clearly foresaw that the con- 
sequences of such a concession would most likely be far-reaching.® 


1 Renouvin, p. 16. As compared with the prices ruling between 1726-41, those of the 
years 1785-9 showed an increase of 65 per cent. (G. Lefebvre, Quatre-Vingt-Neuf, 
p- 26). 

2 Renouvin, p. 49. The fixed sums contracted for under the abonnements were 
always less than the revenue which would have been raised by the normal methods of 
collection. 

3 * L’essentiel ’, Calonne reminded his audience, ‘ est de ne pas différer la résolution 
& prendre pour faire cesser la disproportion entre les revenus de I’Etat et les dépenses 
nécessaires. Retarder cette résolution, c’est risquer de tout perdre, c’est exposer 
le salut de ’Etat’. Ibid. p. 41. 

4 At the end of the conference Calonne gave the figures for annual expenditure in 
1787 as 575,486,000 livres and the revenue as 474,620,000. Allowing about twelve 
millions for unforseen expenditure made the total deficit thus amount to about 112 
millions (approximately £4,200,000). bid. p. 70. 

5 Ibid. p. 62. Calonne’s warning to the delegates that they would not in any case, 
be able to make sense of the accounts was later amply justified. 

6 J. P. Papon’s history of the assembly considers this demand of the delegates 
‘hardie et méme imprudente ’ and blames Calonne for acceding to it. Histoire du 
gouvernement francais depuis L’ Assemblée Des Notables. (Londres, 1788), p. 31. 
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This further concession gave the maréchal de Beauvau his 
cue to ask for an explanation of the contradiction between the 
deficit figures for 1781, at which Calonne had hinted in his speech 
of 22 February, and the surplus which had figured in Necker’s 
Compte Rendu.! This request was strongly supported by the 
clerical delegates. The minister replied that the contradiction 
had come to light as a result of the king’s request for an in- 
vestigation into the state of the deficit at various periods during 
his reign. The enquiry had been based on the only reliable 
statistics available, which were provided by the comptes effectifs. 
Those for 1781 had disclosed, not the surplus of 10,200,000 de- 
clared by Necker, but a deficit of 46,329,000 livres.2 To prove 
this Calonne produced and quoted from a table of comparative 
statistics for 1781, showing the various discrepancies in ‘the 
several items of account between Necker’s Compte Rendu and the 
comptes effectifs.* This table he circulated among the delegates. 
Beauvau then requested that these documents should be placed 
at the disposal of special commissioners from the assembly in 
order that they could pronounce a final verdict on the alleged 
inaccuracies of the Compte Rendu. Calonne, however, would 
yield no further. He rejected the proposed enquiry because, in 
his opinion, it was not relevant to the main business of the 
assembly and because it would necessitate a litigious dispute 
the precise object and forms of which might be difficult to deter- 
mine.* All the efforts of the archbishop of Bordeaux and of 
Beauvau to induce the controller to change his mind on this 
issue failed completely and on this discordant note the conference 
came to an end. 

In all, the meeting had lasted five and three-quarter hours. 
The dialectical skill and eloquence with which Calonne had 
defended his policy had been impressive ; but it was his opponents 
who benefited by the conference. The controller had made 
no damaging admissions; had never been at a loss during the 
whole of his cross-examination and had, indeed, himself assumed 
the role of prosecuting attorney against Necker. He had, how- 
ever, been forced to make important concessions, for which he 
had failed to obtain any adequate return. He had, under 


1 Renouvin, pp. 62-3. 

? The comptes effectifs for 1781 showed an expenditure of 283,162,000 livres and a 
revenue of 236,833,000 livres, whereas the figures given by Necker had been 253,954,000 
and 264,154,000 livres respectively. Ibid. p. 65. 

* This table was subsequently printed by Calonne at the end of his Réponse a 
Necker (January 1788). In his Nouveaux éclaircissements sur le Compte Rendu (August 
1788) Necker did not dispute the figures quoted by Calonne but complained that this 
comparison was invalid because the Compte Rendu had only attempted to give a picture 
of normal and not actual revenue and expenditure. 

* Renouvin, p. 67. 
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pressure, revealed the amount of the deficit ; he had promised 
to communicate the financial accounts which he had previously 
intended to withhold; he had hinted that he would not insist 
on the collection of the tax in kind, and had consented to the 
fundamental principles of the tax being discussed subsequently 
in the bureaux. Despite this, he had not received any positive 
assurances from the delegates, and had failed entirely to con- 
vince them either of the merits or of the necessity of the land 
tax. His refusal to countenance the retention of the abonnements 
or to accept the plea for a fixed repartitional tax had only 
increased the hostility of the clerical party, which now stood fully 
committed to the rejection of any proportional levy. Equally 
serious in its consequences was Calonne’s refusal to permit an 
official inquiry into the validity of the Compte Rendu. Thereby 
the minister laid himself open to the suspicion that he was con- 
cealing the whole truth, in order to distract attenticn from his 
own previous improvidence as finance minister. The refusal also 
gave Necker every excuse for making his personal grievances 
an object of popular sympathy, and caused Calonne’s breach 
with Necker’s supporters inside the assembly to become irre- 
parable. In fine, the controller’s object in calling the conference 
had been defeated. The meeting had not dissipated bué, on the 
contrary, had increased the distrust of his opponents and had 
seriously affected his authority as minister. Above all, the 
conference had thrown doubt on Calonne’s ability to overcome 
the resistance to the land tax and had thus weakened his credit 
with the king.t For all practical purposes the conference ruled 
out the prospects of any working compromise between Calonne 
and the clerical or Neckerite factions. 

When, on 3 March, the ordinary committees resumed their 
discussions, they took advantage of the minister’s withdrawal 
of the Supplément d’Instruction to continue their criticisms of 
the nature of the land tax. In the second bureau Nicolai, 
president of the Chambre des Comptes, argued that the change 
in the basis of the tax would entail an immediate drop in the 
revenue, or at least a delay in its collection, and that either result 
would prevent the receveurs généraux from meeting their obliga- 
tions in full. This, he predicted, would unsettle government 
creditors.2 The Lieutenant Civil of Paris considered that the 
abolition of fiscal exemptions would only be justified if the tax 
were a temporary one. He also pointed out that fiscal equality 


1 Dorset, the English ambassador, dates the beginning of the decline in Louis’ 
confidence in Calonne from 4 March. Despatches from Paris, 1784-90, i. 194 (Camden 
Soc. 3rd series, vol. xvi). 


? Arsenal Library MS. 3978, p. 396. 
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would, in practice, discriminate unfairly against the privileged 
orders who, unlike the third estate, could not enrich themselves 
by engaging in trade or industry! Lastly, he claimed that a 
proportional tax would infringe the rights of property, since by 
providing a revenue which promised to exceed the needs of the 
deficit, it would confer on the king not jus ad rem (to which he 
was entitled) but jus in re. It was left for M. de Castillon, 
procureur général of the parlement of Aix, to raise the more 
fundamental question whether an impét de quotité, such as Calonne 
had proposed, could legally be sanctioned by such bodies as the 
provincial assemblies, the provincial estates or even by the 
parlements. In his view, the only institution with a sufficiently 
broad representative basis to entitle it to authorize the land tax 
would be the estates general.? 


Calonne now seems to have decided that his only immediate 
hope of effecting progress would be to induce the notables to 
make up their minds on the form of the tax by deferring the 
settlement of the more controversial issues. On 5 March he 
circulated to the bureaux a royal letter requesting them to record 
their views on the method of collection that same day and to 
specify their reasons if they rejected his recommendations, so 
that the king could take a final decision in his council. It was 
only when the form of the tax had been determined that its yield 
could be known accurately: it was only then that the notables 
would be in a position to satisfy themselves that the king was 
providing for the extinction of the deficit without envisaging 
any permanent surplus for his own use. The king’s object was 
merely to increase the yield of the existing twentieths by making 
their assessment more equitable. In conclusion, the bureaux 
were reminded that a decision on the method of collection did 
not seem to call for any scrutiny of the national finances.* 
Calonne may still have hoped that the notables could be deterred 
from persisting in their demands for the financial accounts and 
that they might agree to collection in kind. If so, he was 
quickly disillusioned, for the same day the committees drew up 
long lists of objections against collection in kind and expressed 
the view that an increase in the yield of existing taxation, even 
if levied in cash, was quite as unconstitutional, so long as its 
necessity remained in doubt, as the raising of new taxes. The 


1 ‘Les roturiers ont la ressource des arts, du travail et du commerce dont le gentil- 
homme et l’ecclésiastique ne peuvent faire usage.’ Ibid. p. 421. 

2 Ibid. p. 431. 

3 Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve, Le, *, 7, sixth portfolio. This copy of the 
document is the one addressed to the second bureau. , 

4 Observations, pp. 38, 42-6. On 3 March Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, had 
brought forward a counter-proposal suggesting that the twentieths should be replaced 
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second and third bureaux not only insisted on seeing the accounts 
but now asked that sufficient copies of the mémoires of the first 
division should be made available for study. and that details of 
the royal economies amounting to twenty millions should be 
given.’ On 6 March all the committees formally expressed their 
preference for cash collection. 

Meanwhile, the notables had begun their discussions of the 
project for the redemption of the clerical debt. In general, the 
principle of repayment was accepted as sound, especially by the 
lay nobility; but the need for certain guarantees and for the 
preservation of the clergy’s traditional forms of consent was 
emphasized. The interests of the first two orders were not to 
the same degree affected by the plan: and it is interesting to 
note that the lay nobility did not regard it as desirable for the 
treasury to assume the responsibility of paying the interest on 
the clerical debt in the interim period before its final extinction 
was effected.? It was felt that this concession to the higher 
clergy might arouse the resentment of the second and third orders, 
who would be called upon to share a financial burden which 
ought to be allowed to rest on the shoulders of the ecclesiastical 
landholders.? The archbishop of Toulouse, sensing that a split 
among the notables might develop on this question, hastened 
to suggest that the interest might be deducted from the future 
tax obligations of the clergy.‘ The prelates were also able to 
recover the support of the lay nobility by indicating how 
dangerous the forced sale of the clerical feudal rights would be 
as a precedent. This compulsory sale was, therefore, condemned 
by the notables on the ground that it threatened the hallowed 
institution of private property and also because, legally, it could 
only be applied to insolvent debtors. Here the point was made 
by the third bureau that the clergy was not in that unfortunate 
position, since it had already contracted to pay off its debts 


by ‘une subvention territoriale mieux dirigée et également répartie’ and levied in 
cash. The total yield and the duration of the tax should be fixed and the abonnements 
preserved. This was the policy he attempted to carry out later as minister. Renouvin, 
La Conférence du 2 Mars, p. xviii. 

1 Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve, Le, 1, 7, sixth portfolio and Observations, p. 39. 
Originally only one copy of each mémoire was circulated to each bureau and was not 
made available for general study. The request for further copies was granted and 
henceforth each notable had a copy for his own use. 

2 Arsenal Library MS. 3978, p. 488. The annual interest on the unredeemed 
clerical debt then amounted to seven million livres. Calonne had said that the debt 
should be paid off by 1790. 

3 The Lieutenant Civil of Paris argued, in the second bureau, that ‘il n’y a aucun 
lieu de donner une indemnité au clergé pour avoir satisfait par un emprunt plutdét 
que par un impét & une obligation commune qui n’était que celle de payer l’impét ; 
et que, dans |’état des finances, cette faveur du Roi pour le Clergé serait une défense 
onéreuse et une opération sans motifs’. bid. 

4 Ibid. p. 493. 
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by 1810.1. Some of the more reactionary prelates condemned 
the plan unequivocally ;* but the majority confined themselves 
to criticisms of its details or of the suggested methods of effecting 
the redemption of the debt. In particular, they were concerned 
that the clergy should not bear double taxation,® and also de- 
manded that the project should be referred to the meeting of 
the clerical assembly due to take place in the summer of 1787. On 
this latter point the lay nobility again followed the clerical lead. 

So far little progress had been made towards the solution of 
the financial problem; the general business of the assembly 
was behind schedule ; and all the indications were that, as soon 
as the king consented to the examination of the financial accounts 
by the notables, the minister’s whole financial record would be 
subjected to detailed and critical scrutiny. The only scrap of 
comfort which Calonne could draw from the assembly’s pro- 
ceedings was that, between 5 and 9 March, the bureaux had raised 
no serious objections to the mémoire on the taille, and had even 
gone so far as to express their entire agreement with his plans 
to emancipate the corn trade and to commute the corvée.! 
Undeterred by his past difficulties, Calonne endeavoured to 
press on with the second group of projects, which he presented 
to the assembly on 12 March. This division contained the plans 
for the abolition of the internal customs barriers, for the abolition 
or modification of various excise duties and for the reform of 
the gabelle. These schemes were introduced by the controller 
in a short insinuating speech in which he referred incidentally 
to the king’s gratification at the way in which the notables had 
received the first group of mémoires. The king, he said, had 
noticed with satisfaction that the views expressed by the assembly 
had not conflicted with the general principles of the reforms and 
that its objections had related only to the proposed methods of 
putting these reform plans into operation. It is not easy to 





1 Observations, p. 57. 


? Brienne spoke of it as ‘incomplet, défectueux et impossible’. Arsenal Library, 
MS. 3978, p. 507. 

* This criticism was based on a misunderstanding of Calonne’s proposal. This 
only contemplated the redemption of the debt contracted before 1785. As regards 
the don gratuit voted by the clergy in 1785 (for the period down to 1790) double taxation 
would have been avoided by deducting the proportion of the sum which represented 
the clerical contribution between 1787 and 1790 from the amount of land tax due from 
the clergy during the same period. 

4 Observations, pp. 61-82. A conference for the co-ordination of the views of the 
bureaux on the plans of the first division was held in Monsieur’s apartments on 10 March. 
The summarized comments on the plans are contained in Arsenal Library MS. 3978, 
pp. 696-759. In accordance with resolutions carried on 10 March that such meetings 
were of no real use and that they might give a distorted view of the attitude of the 
general assembly, no further conferences of this type were held. Jbid. pp. 762-3. 

5 Procés-verbal, pp. 137-8. 
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see what could have prompted such an obviously calculated 
misrepresentation of the facts. Calonne may, perhaps, have 
hoped that, if the statement went unchallenged by the notables, 
it might, at a later stage, facilitate the registration of his projects 
by the parlements.1_ Alternatively, it may have been an attempt 
to deceive outside public opinion as to the reception which his 
plans had met with in the bureaux.2 Calonne, however, made a 
gross miscalculation if he imagined that the notables would 
quietly allow such manoeuvres to pass unnoticed or refrain from 
correcting any false impressions which might have gained currency 
among the public. 

The immediate effect of the speech was to provoke the bureaux 
into sharply worded protests that their criticisms of the reforms 
had been far from formal or perfunctory. Some of the com- 
mittees recapitulated their objections and pointed out that they 
had in no sense approved the land tax and had made further 
discussion of it conditional upon the submission of the financial 
accounts. The suspicion generated by Calonne’s ill-considered 
speech was further demonstrated when the bureaux successfully 
petitioned the king to allow these protests to be annexed to the 
official proceedings of 12 March. The controller's blunder, 
however, had more serious consequences; for it caused the 
notables, in considering the plans of the second division, to adopt 
purely obstructionist tactics. Thus, on 13 March, the first 
bureau represented that it wished to defer consideration of the 
proposal to establish a uniform customs tariff until the other 
mémoires of the second division had been laid before it. It 
also petitioned that the execution of the reform should be held 
up until the local chambers of commerce had been consulted and 
until the objections of Alsace-Lorraine and the three bishoprics 
had been heard. The second bureau suggested, on the same day, 
that the notables from Alsace-Lorraine should themselves form 
a committee to draw up objections. All discussions of the 
measure in committee were then suspended till 20 March, to 
allow the interested provinces time to make representations to 
the assembly.?, When the bureaux returned to the subject on 


1 W. Struck, ‘ Die Notabelnversammlung von 1787 ’, Hist. Viertelj ahrschrift (1905) 
p. 404. 

2 Copies of the speech were printed in the Journal de Paris shortly afterwards. 

3 Glagau, p. 250. 

4 Procés-verbal, pp. 221-2. 

5 Observations, pp. 91-2. The local chambers of commerce were well known at 
this time as vigorous opponents of any changes which affected their own interests. 

® Observations, p. 93. The premier président of the parlement of Metz and the 
premier président of the conseil souverain of Colmar submitted memoranda on this 
question which were read in the fifth bureau on 21 March. 

7 Gazette Manuscrite (1787) (20 March), Bibliothé¢ que Nationale, Réserve, L¢.*, 2225, 
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24 March, new excuses for inaction were put forward: it was 
suggested that a final verdict could not be passed until the 
financial mémoires of the fourth division had been discussed, 
and it was also felt that the plan should not be applied to the 
provinces réputées étrangéres until the provincial assemblies of 
those parts had had an opportunity of making their views 
known.t The second bureau admitted that the proposal would 
be likely to benefit commerce in general, but considered that it 
should only be given a partial and provisional application.’ 
The same tactics were employed against the plans to abolish or 
consolidate the excise and transit duties. The interests of the 
tobacco trade in Alsace, the special privileges of Brittany in the 
colonial trade and the position of native soap manufacturers 
were thought to require further consideration. The government 
was recommended not to act until negotiations had been con- 
ducted with these privileged interests.® 

The criticisms levelled against the plan for the reform of 
the gabelle were either mistaken or merely frivolous. The notables 
complained that the subjection of the exempt provinces to the 
obligation of taking a fixed quota of compulsory salt would make 
the new gabelle more onerous than the old; they estimated, 
quite wrongly, that the plan would require individuals to con- 
sume twice the amount of sel de devoir that had hitherto been usual 
in the pays de gabelle; and they condemned the harshness of 
the collective responsibility for the payment of the tax, in case 
of individual default.4 Calonne’s rebuttal of these charges, in 
a supplementary memorandum on the gabelle submitted to the 
committees on 24 March, was simply disregarded.5 This was 
because, in the meantime, opinion had crystallized in favour of 
an alternative proposal advanced by the comte de Provence. 
This recommended that the government salt monopoly should 
‘be abolished outright and the gabelle replaced by a tax of equiv- 


1 Observations, pp. 95-102. 2 Ibid., pp. 94 and 100. 

8 Ibid., p. 173. . 4 Ibid., pp. 174-83 and 192-8. 

5 Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo. 148. In this Calonne explained that the amount of 
sel de devoir which each province would be required to take would be fixed, in order 
to make it possible for the provinces to redeem the obligation in money, to prevent 
the amount of tax being raised and to allow salt consumed in excess of the quota to 
be bought at the market price. He also noted that the amount of compulsory salt 
which individuals would take, would be, on the average, 10} lb., and not 14 as the 
notables had estimated. This quota would include the salt to be used for seasoning. 
Hitherto the consumption of salt for all purposes in the pays de grandes gabelles had 
worked out at 114 lb. per head of the population over eight years old, in the pays de 
petites gabelles at 14} lb., and in the provinces franches ou rédimées at 20-3 lb. The 
contrainte solidaire, Calonne also noted, would not bear harshly on individuals selected 
arbitrarily by the collectors, but would be a collective obligation of the whole parish, 
as in the case of the taille. And, since it was usually the poorer individuals who de- 
faulted, the burden, when spread over all the members of the parish, would be 
negligible. 
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alent yield, which was not to be imposed until its assessment 
could be made by the provincial, district and parochial assemblies.' 
It was, however, part of the tragedy of the situation in which 
the French state then found itself that such a radical solution would 
have been impossible for financial reasons.? Calonne himself 
had originally entertained similar altruistic notions, but had 
been compelled to abandon them as impractical. When his op- 
ponents rallied to the suggestion, the controller not unnaturally 
attributed the move to a determination to reject his own more 
carefully considered proposals rather than to a desire to offer 
constructive criticism.* 

Meanwhile, the controller had been devoting his attention 
to the problem of enforcing the consent of the notables to the 
land tax. Some time in the middle of March he appears to have 
decided that, for this purpose, he would need to use the weapon 
he had so far held in reserve, namely, a direct appeal to public 
opinion. He, therefore, had the mémoires of the first and second 
divisions reprinted for general circulation, and employed one of 
the best known publicists of the day, a barrister named Gerbier, 
to write an introductory manifesto, to which was given the 
significant title of Avertissement.t The pamphlet set out to correct 
current misconceptions of the reform projects ; to disabuse the 
public of the idea that the incidence of the new taxes would be 
upon the general taxpayer; and to show that the notables had 
already sponsored the principle of fiscal equality. It explained 
ingenuously that the reform projects had been based on two 
axioms: first, that it was in the general interest that annual 
revenue and expenditure should balance ; and second, that the 
king would only employ such means as would clearly further 
distributive justice. Thus the estimated doubling of the revenue 
from the vingtiémes, which had apparently given rise to con- 
siderable uneasiness, was shown to be the result merely of a more 
equitable method of collection and of the abolition of fiscal 
privilege. The public was reminded that those who would be 
called upon to pay more taxes under the reformed system would 
not be the overburdened roturiers, but those who had hitherto 
enjoyed fiscal immunity. The net effect of the financial schemes, 
so the Avertissement claimed, would be the extinction of the 
annual deficit, and the alleviation of the financial burdens of the 


1 Observations, p. 185. 

* The gabelle brought in a revenue of close on sixty million livres. 

5 Nevertheless, this was the sole instance in which the notables offered any alter- 
native proposals to those submitted by Calonne. J. P. Papon, Histoire du gowverne- 
ment francais depuis Vassemblée des notables (Londres, 1788), p. 70. 

*The Avertissement was later printed by Calonne as an appendix to his work, 
L’état de la Franee présent et & venir (Londres, 1790), pp. 436-40. 
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unprivileged to the extent of thirty million livres a year. More- 
over, it was claimed that justice and the public need alike justified 
the sacrifice of fiscal privilege; though it was admitted that 
resentment would be felt in some quarters. The pamphlet 
concluded by stating that the privileged orders had, in fact. 
already offered to sacrifice their fiscal immunities. They had 
also agreed that the land tax should be extended to all land 
without exception and that this should be assessed on the basis 
of its relative productivity. It was true, Gerbier noted, that 
reasonable doubts about the plans had been expressed by the not- 
ables, but these should be regarded, not as the product of malevo- 
lent opposition, but rather as the manifestation of candid integrity. 
Such was the general argument of the pamphlet which, within 
a few days of its appearance, was to precipitate Calonne’s down- 
fall. At first sight the Avertissement does not seem to have been 
particularly offensive: and there can be no doubt, as the con- 
troller himself later remarked, that its presentation of the issues 
at stake was substantially accurate.1 The irritation and re- 
sentment which the publication of the p:mphlet aroused are, 
however, perfectly intelligible if certain things are remembered. 
The manner and occasion of its diffusion among the public was 
certainly provocative. Whereas the reprints of the mémoires 
of the first two divisions were merely offered for sale to the general 
public, copies of the Avertissement were distributed gratis, on a 
lavish scale, not only in Paris but also in the market places of 
even the smallest provincial towns.* Large numbers were 
disseminated with the aid of the parish clergy, who were also 
urged to read out the document from their pulpits for the benefit 
of the illiterate? And this vast effort of propaganda was 
launched on 30 March, the day after Calonne had presented to 
the assembly the plans of the third division. This happened to 
be at a week-end, when the assembly was not in session and a 
few days only before it was due to adjourn for the Easter recess. 
This timing seemed, to not a few contemporaries, to lend plausi- 
bility to rumours which were already circulating that the con- 
troller was thinking of dissolving the assembl:. It was perhaps 
not unnatural, also, that the notables should have regarded the 
publication of the A vertissement as a means of evading or post- 
poning the communication of the financial accounts Moreover, 
the conclusion of the pamphlet could hardly fail to strike the 
1 L’état de la France présent et a venir, p. 440. 
® Gazette Manuscrite (Bib. Nat. Réserve, Le.?, 2225). Hardy noted in his diary 


that the curé of Notre Dame de Bonne Nouvelle had re-sived two hundred copies of 
the pamphlet. 


* The clergy, however, seem to have displayed no great aiacrity in rendering this 
service. 


‘Protest of second bureau, 2 April (Bib. Nat. Réserve, Le, *', 7, second portfolio). 
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notables as a clumsy and specious repetition of Calonne’s earlier 
tactics of 12 March. The public were again being asked to 
believe that the assembly’s opposition to the plans was an 
invention of malicious rumour-mongers. And, finally, the very 
title of the pamphlet and the scale and manner of the appeal to 
the public suggested that the notables were being solemnly 
warned that, unless they conformed to the wishes of the con- 
troller, the government intended to ally with the tiers état against 
the privileged orders. 

It was this implied threat which particularly antagonized 
the notables. When the bureaux reassembled on 2 April, nomin- 
ally to begin their examination of the third group of mémoires, 
they at once gave vent to their indignation. The second bureau 
unanimously carried a motion of the archbishop of Toulouse 
calling for a general conference to express the assembly’s con- 
demnation of the Avertissement.2, Though the other committees 
did not follow this example, on the following day they registered 
formal protests against Calonne’s unprecedented attempt to 
incite public opinion against the privileged orders and bitterly 
criticized Gerbier’s manifesto. They complained to the king 
that the minister had no right to divulge secret plans on which 
no final decisions had yet been taken and to which serious ob- 
jections hac. been raised by the bureaux. They recapitulated 
and re-emphiasized their fundamental objections to the first two 
groups of mémoires and petitioned for permission to publish the 
observations which had been passed on the plans in committee. 
The immediate effect of the Avertissement was thus to drive the 
notables into open revolt agdinst the controller, and to under- 
mine the position of the small moderate party in the assembly, 
which had recently been advocating a policy of compromise 
with Caleane.¢ It soon became evident that the controller’s 


1 The third group of plans comprised the schemes for the alienation of the royal do- 
mair and for the reform of the administration of the royal forests. See supra, pp. 220-1. 

2 Arsenal Library MS. no. 4546, p. 53. 

’ The protest of the second bureau (drawn up by de Brienne, the prince de Robecq, 
Lambert, Lebreton und Morfontaine) concluded with the words: ‘Le bureau doit 
enfin représenter & sa Majesté au sujet de la forme trés insnlite de la distribution de cet 
écrit, que cette forme, qui semble étre celle d'un appel au peuple, est moins propre a pro- 
curer le suceés d'un plan d’administration tel qu’il soit qu’ a compromettre la dignité du 
trone—yue dans de telles circonstances, il est infiniment préjudiciable a Vharmonie d'une 
bonne administration, que la publicité de Vavertissement et des mémoires détachés de ces 
observations des notadles, livrent les plans que le Roi seul doit juger dans le secret de sa 
sagesse « la controverse téméraire et aveugle de cette partie des citoyens qu'il est plus facile 
@émouvoir que d’éclairer et qu’il est aussi dangéreux d’entretenir dans de fausses espérances 
qwil est désirable, juste et conforme a la bienfaisance du Roi de les soulager par des dé- 
charges effectives.” Arsenal Library MS. no. 4547, pp. 51-3. 

4The moderates had suggested that the government should be given sufficient 
financial resources to tide the country over the immediate crisis, and that the reform 
programme should be postponed until the provincial assemblies had had an oppor- 
tunity of considering it.. Marion, Histoire financiére de la France, i. 394-5. 
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own position was desperate. Short of accepting the serious mouiti- 
cations of his plans demanded by the notables, Calonne had now 
no other means of implementing his policy except by dismissing 
the assembly. Such an action, however, would have induced 
widespread political unrest ; for the notables had, by this time, 
won general approval by their independence. A dissolution 
would, moreover, have obliged the minister to fight out thie 
struggle over the land tax with a more formidable antagonist 
in the shape of the parlement of Paris. It is fairly certain that 
Calonne would only have risked a dissolution at this jwacture 
if the Avertissement had ranged public opinion overwhelmingly 
on his side. Even this last hope was now dashed. Intelligent 
observers, lacking the evidence on which to form an accurate 
verdict, and tending on the whole to sympathize with the notables 
rather than with Calonne, interpreted the -Avertissement as a 
piece of sophistry and equivocation. Government creditors 
continued to take a gloomy view of the financial situation and 
discounted Gerbier’s easy assurances about the imminent ex- 
tinction of the deficit. The middle classes also apparently saw 
no reason to abandon their previous sceptical attitude towards 
the reform programme and were more inclined to commend than 
to condemn the resistance to the government. The illiterate 
masses felt no inducement to take sides in a quarrel the merits 
of which they could hardly appreciate and which did not seem 
to concern them. The general public thus remained unmoved. 
This was a signal for Calonne’s enemies to bring their intrigues 
against him to a head before he had time to recover himself. 
On 4 April the notables adjourned for the Easter recess without 
having made any progress with the consideration of the projects 
of the third division. The regular business of the assembly had, 
indeed, already come to a complete standstill. 

Calonne fell from power on the evening of Easter Sunday, 
8 April. Events moved quickly in the last few days before his 
dismissal, but the influences which then overthrew him had been 
gathering strength since the middle of March, or even earlier. 
From the very beginning of the assembly personal enemies, such 
as the disappointed suitor and hack journalist Carra, had been 
at work spreading suspicion of his motives, misrepresenting his 
plans, and magnifying his early financial prodigalities.'| On 


1 In February 1787 Carra had circulated to the notables a manuscript memorandum 
suggesting that the sole purpose of the provincial assemblies was to serve as con- 
venient instruments for government borrowing in the provinces. He also attacked 
the rule of secrecy in the assembly’s proceedings, on the ground that it was obviously 
designed to cover up Calonne’s maladministration of the finances. In view of later 
developments, the note is mainly interesting, however, for its recommendation that 
the notables should revive a financial council as a check on the controleur-général. 
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18 March a more powerful and persuasive pamphleteer had come 
forward to condemn current methods of manipulating credit. 
On that date Mirabeau published his brochure Dénonciation de 
! Agiotage, which was a virulent attack on the recent wave of 
stock exchange speculation, in which Calonne was generally 
suspected of being implicated. The pamphlet contained an 
indictment of the misappropriation of state funds for the purpose 
of sustaining the price of government stock in the open market, 
and this was thought to be directed against the controller.t 
The Dénonciation was addressed to the king and to the notables 
aud it provided Calonne’s enemies with plausible evidence of the 
controller’s alleged malpractices and of his connections with 
disreputable adventurers such as the Abbé d’Espagnac. From 
then onwards, the minister’s corruption became a theme eagerly 
exploited by all who wished to see his plans defeated or by those 
who had their own reasons for wanting to drive him from power.? 
That model of conscious rectitude, Lafayette, also joined the 
hue and cry against Calonne in the assembly, possibly in return 
for Brienne’s promise of ecclesiastical backing for his campaign 
for periodical meetings of the estates general.2 Circumstantial 
evidence of Calonne’s venality was accumulated by Brienne and 
carefully circulated among members of the royal family. Fresh 


‘proofs’ of the controller’s duplicity in his dealings with the 
king were conveniently unearthed by Miromesnil and transmitted 


It is printed as an appendix to Carra’s Un petit mot de réponse a M. de Calonne sur 
sa requéte au Roi. Amsterdam, 1787, pp. 53-67, Carra subsequently confessed that 
he had written the attack purely out of motives of revenge. In October 1785 Carra 
had been instrumental in inducing Calonne to acquire the patent for the manufacture 
of machinery for carding and spinning cotton yarn invented by Messrs. Milne of the 
United Kingdom. For this service Carra had expected, but had not received, a pension. 
M. de Calonne tout entier, Bruxelles, 1788, pp. 16-18. 

1 For Calonne’s defence of his open-market operations, which appear to have 
been influenced by English precedents, see his Requéte au Roi, pp. 32-60. The con- 
troller, who still hoped to turn Mirabeau’s talents and well-known aversion to Necker 
te account, thought it advisable to inform him, threugh Talleyrand, of the issue of 
a lettre de cachet against him for having published the Dénonciation. This allowed 
Mirabeau time to seek voluntary exile at Tongres and later at Liége. A. Stern, Vie 
de Mirabeau (Paris, 1895), i. 276. 

? Hardy quotes a punning stanza from a poem on the notables which illustrates 
the contemporary view of Calonne’s alleged depredations. 

‘Si le peuple est depouillé, 

Par le gentil Calonne, 

N’en sois point émerveillé, 

Il a doublement pillé, 

Le Trone, Le Trone, Le Trone.’ 
Hardy adds his own explanatory note on Le Tréne—‘ auteur économiste, dans l’ouvrage 
duquel, M. de Calonne avait puisé son plan.’ Journal. Bib. Nat. MS. fo. 6686, vol. 7, 
p. 47. 

3 J. Weber, Mémoires (Londres, 1804), i, 229. Weber suggests that Brienne used 
Lafayette’s enthusiasm for the liberal cause first to induce him to attack Calonne’s 
corruption in the assembly and then as evidence to persuade the king of the need for 
a premier ministre to check such dangerous tendencies. Ibid. p. 230. 
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to Louis XVI. After the publication of the Avertissement the 
whispering campaign was extended and both Miromesnil and 
Brienne intensified their pressure on the king to get rid of the 
controller.1_ Shortly before the Easter recess it seemed inevitable 
that the king would have to choose between dismissing the 
assembly and dropping the finance minister. Louis, however, 
still retained his belief in the reform programme and wished to 
shield Calonne, so far as possible, from the worst consequences 
of the notables’ hostility. Nor did the controller himself remain 
a passive spectator : on the very morning of 8 April he persuaded 
the king to dismiss the chancellor and replace him by Lamoignon 
who apparently was prepared, even though head of the magistracy, 
to take sides against the parlement of Paris.2, But this measure 
of self-defence came too late and only delayed Calonne’s fall by 
a few hours. For Calonne had attempted to carry out a more 
extensive purge of his ministerial opponents and had failed, 
owing to the king’s hesitation to dismiss Breteuil, who enjoyed 
the special protection of the queen. Shortly after Miromesnil’s 
disgrace, Breteuil, accompanied by Montmorin, obtained a 
private audience with Marie Antoinette in order to induce her 
to act. The ministers succeeded in convincing her that the only 
way of allaying the public unrest, of appeasing the notables and, 
incidentally, of saving their own political fortunes, would be to 
dismiss Calonne.2 The insistent demands of his ministers, advice 
freely showered on him by the archbishop of Toulouse and the 
influence of Marie Antoinette eventually overcame Louis’ re- 
luctance to abandon the controller and at 10 o’clock that night 
Calonne was relieved of his portfolio. 

On the following day Fourqueux, conseiller d’état and a member 
of the first bureau, was appointed as his successor. He was old. 
gouty and a man of only second-rate ability, though possessed 
of considerable experience in the field of finance. His appoint- 


1 For some time past Brienne had been keeping up a secret correspondence with 
the king. After the appearance of the Avertissement he seems to have convinced the 
king that the assembly would never consent to the reforms so long as Calonne remained 
controller. 

2 Calonne had intercepted the chancellor’s letters urging the magistracy to resist. 
In the end, however, Miromesnil had virtually convicted himself by letters which he 
wrote to the king on 4 and 5 April (Archiv. Nat. K. 163, fo. 8). In these he had de- 
fended the notables’ criticisms of the mémoires of the first two divisions, and had 
accused Calonne of making preparations to dissolve the assembly. He also enclosed 
written testimony from Joly de Fleury to the effect that neither at the beginning nor 
at the end of his period of office was there a deficit as Calonne had alleged. On this 
evidence, partial though it was, the chancellor demanded that the king should allow 
a committee of councillors and financial experts to examine Calonne’s accounts. 
Miromesnil excused both Vergennes and himself for having sanctioned Calonne’s 
calculations by stating that they both had lacked the necessary technical knowledge 
which would have allowed them to detect inaccuracies. 

3 Weber, Mémoires, i. 226. 
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ment represented a temporary set-back for Brienne, who had 
been scheming for his own promotion to the position of premier 
ministre and for the recall of Necker to the office of controleur- 
général. It is possible, on the other hand, that Brienne may 
have been merely biding his time in the expectation that 
Fourqueux’s tenure of office would be short.1 Necker ruined 
his own immediate prospects by publishing a pamphlet on his 
controversy with Calonne, in disregard of the royal veto, on the 
very day after the latter’s dismissal.? For this offence he was 
banished from the capital on 13 April These events were 
interpreted by contemporaries as signs that Calonne was still 
dominating royal policy. Rumours of the approaching dis- 
solution of the assembly still persisted and seemed to be confirmed 
when, on 10 April, the resumption of the assembly was postponed 
till 16 April. When that date came round, however, the king, 
fearing further outbursts from the notables, and hoping to 
reassure government creditors, found it expedient to carry 
Calonne’s disgrace to its logical conclusion by exiling him to his 
estates at Hannonville in Lorraine.‘ 

The fall of Calonne profoundly affected not only the course 
of subsequent events in the assembly but also the general evolu- 
tion of the French domestic crisis. Superficially, it is true, it 
appeared to have made little difference to the king’s determination 
to implement the reform measures. Louis, in fact, had insisted 
that Fourqueux should adopt as his own Calonne’s final group 
of mémoires containing the plans for the redemption of the un- 
funded debt and for the extension of the land tax. Calonne’s 
fall, however, had indicated that the reform programme as a 
whole would need to undergo considerable modification if it was 
to be sponsored by the notables. It had also shown that further 
attempts to disregard or conceal the assembly’s criticisms would 
have serious political repercussions. For although Calonne’s 
disgrace had been precipitated by the failure of his attempt to 
gain the sympathy of the tiers état and had been brought about 
by intrigue, fundamentally it had been due to the prolonged 
and obstinate opposition of the notables.5 The crisis also 


1J. Droz, Histoire du régne de Louis XVI (Paris, 1860), i. p. 381. 

2 Lettres du Comte de Mirabeau sur Vadministration de M. Necker (Tongres, 1787), 
p- 15. According to the Gazette Manuscrite (1787), in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Necker’s pamphlet sold 15,000 copies in two days. 

3 Gazette Manuscrite (1787), Bib. Nat. The order exiling Necker was rescinded 
in the middle of June. 

‘ Hardy, Journal, Bib. Nat. MS. Fr. 6686, vol. 7, p. 54. Owing to local demonstra- 
tions against him, Calonne soon after withdrew to Douai. 

5 Writing to Edelsheim on 15 January 1788, Dupont made the following comment 
on Calonne’s own explanation of his fall in the Requéte au Roi: ‘Je sais bien qu'il 
reste des notes & faire sur la conduite de Mr. de Calonne, et je suis bien éloigné, aprés 

[Continued overleaf 
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reminded the king that it would be dangerous to delay any longer 
the communication of the financial accounts, and that it would 
be necessary to allow the publication of the bureaux’ criticisms 
of the first two groups of mémoires. In other words, the political 
consequences of having summoned an assembly of notables, 
which Calonne had never really appreciated, were now suddenly 
revealed. Whether Louis himself was conscious of this is doubtful, 
for the crisis seems to have thoroughly unnerved him and to have 
deepened his dependence on the queen.! These implications, 
however, had not escaped the notice of the king’s ministers. 
What even they did not appreciate was that there had now 
been removed from French politics the one man who might con- 
ceivably have healed the financial disorders which were shortly 
to ensure the collapse of the ancien régime.* 

When the notables reassembled on 16 April, the king immediate- 
ly announced his decision to authorize the publication of the bur- 
eaux’ observations on the mémoires of the first two divisions.* This 
concession, however, was accepted as a matter of course by the com- 
mittees, which proceeded in the next few days to bring damaging 
criticisms to bear on the third group of projects. The lead in the 
opposition to the plan for the alienation of the royal domain was 
taken by the magistrates, who adopted the pusition that Calonne’s 
proposal to abandon the legal principle of the inalienability of the 
domain would be invalid without the express sanction of the 
estates general. Several of the bureaux pointed out that the 
royal patrimony was then so restricted that sub-infeudation, 
even on such favourable terms as Calonne had suggested, could 
hardly add substantially to the crown’s financial resources and 
that, in any case, land values appeared to be increasing. The 
second committee emphasized that the whole operation depended 
son propre dire, de le ranger & cété de Sully, mais du moins, parait-il avoir prouvé, 
que c’était plutét par systéme que par raison qu’on a voulu le dévouer & la haine du 
public.’ B. Erdmannsdorfer, Politische Korrespondenz Karl Friedrichs von Baden, 
1783-1806 (Heidelberg, 1888), i. 286. 

1J. Droz, op. cit. p. 385. 

2M. Marion’s verdict on Calonne may be cited in support of this view. ‘ II avait 
commis des fautes graves ; il avait haté la crise formidable que Terray avait prévue 
et avait prévenue, que la guerre d’Amérique avait de nouveau rendue inévitable ; 
mais de cette crise lui seul eit été capable de triompher ; ses vues n’en étaient pas 
moins justes, ses plans de réformes salutaires ; voulit-on méme—et c’était fort injuste 
—voir en lui l’auteur unique des embarras dans lesquels on était jeté, au moins avait-il 
combiné les moyens d’en sortir ; son renvoi n’avait pas pour effet de faire disparaitre 
le mal, mais au contraire de l’aggraver, et d’éloigner le reméde.’ Histoire financiére 
de la France, i. 397. 

3 Gazette Manuscrite (1787). 

4 Observations, pp. 228 and 234. Condé’s bureau claimed that the law of inalien- 
ability admitted of two exceptions only—in the case of appanages, in which reversion 
to the crown occurred on the default of heirs male, and in the case of war, in which 


case crown resumptions were always possible. Ibid. p. 264. 
5 Ibid. pp. 238 and 252. 
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for its success upon the confidence of agriculturists, and that 
this could hardly be expected to be considerable, in view of the 
crown’s past record of resumptions, and would undoubtedly 
contract further when the opposition of the local parlements 
became apparent.1 The general conclusion of the committees 
was that the whole project should be shelved and that the position 
of crown leaseholders should be protected by the enforcement of 
the royal edict of January 1781, which had guaranteed their 
security of tenure till the end of Louis’ reign.2, The plan for the 
reform of the royal forest administration was also condemned 
by the notables, on the ground that it would involve the treasury 
in unjustifiable expenditure, that it was superficial in content 
and that it was dependent on the success of the scheme for 
alienating the domain.* The bureaux, therefore, considered that 
the scheme should be submitted to the provincial assemblies for 
further examination. 

On 23 April Calonne’s mémoires on the redemption of the 
unfunded .debt and the stamp duty were announced to the 
assembly in its fifth general session, opened on this occasion by 
the king himself. The king’s speech, which was designed to 
demonstrate the. unavoidable necessity of the land tax, was 
mainly remarkable for its announcement of a series of important 
concessions to the notables.6 For the most part, these consisted 
of modifications of the plans of the first division to meet the 
criticisms advanced by the bureaux. Louis promised that the 
traditional precedence of the privileged orders should be ob- 
served in the new local assemblies and that these: should be 
endowed with the requisite powers to allow them to carry out 
their tasks effectively. He agreed to allow the scheme for the 
redemption of the clerical debt to be examined and, if necessary, 
remodelled by the general assembly of the clergy. He accepted 
the principle that the gabelle should, if possible, be abolished 
rather than reformed. In order to convince the assembly of 
the reality of the deficit, he declared his intention of communi- 
cating the financial accounts prepared by Calonne to the bureaux. 
As a contribution towards the solution of the problem of balancing 
income and expenditure, Louis also announced interim economies 
amounting to fifteen millions and hinted at supplementary 
measures of the same kind. The deficit would, he said, be still 
further reduced by the new proposals which were being laid before 
the assembly. All these means, however, would still be in- 
sufficient to cover the gap between income and expenditure, unless 


1 Observations, p. 235. 2 Ibid. pp. 235, 263, 271, 272, 274. 
8 Ibid. pp. 277-98. 4 Ibid. pp. 295, 298. 
5 Procés-verbal, pp. 262-5. 
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the revenue from the vingtiémes could be increased. On this 
vital topic the king announced yet another concession, namely, 
that both the total yield of the land tax and its duration should 
be fixed, as the bureaux had demanded, with reference to the 
amount of the outstanding deficit. Lamoignon then followed 
with a speech in which he repeatedly emphasized the need for 
prompt action to cover the deficit and for the speedier transaction 
of public business in the bureaux.! The session closed with the 
reading of the mémoires on the stamp tax and on the redemption 
of the dettes a époques fixes.” 

A few days elapsed before the financial accounts were ready 
for presentation to the bureaux and there appears to have been 
a short hiatus in the assembly’s proceedings. In this interval 
a ministerial change took place which brought the archbishop 
of Toulouse to the head of affairs. As had been anticipated, 
Fourqueux had swiftly demonstrated his unsuitability as controleur- 
général and his incapacity to deal with the financial crisis. It 
was evident that, unless he were replaced by a stronger minister 
without delay, the situation would become dangerous. In these 
circumstances, Marie Antoinette was able to take advantage of 
the king’s prostration to secure the appointment of Brienne to 
the council of state as minister without portfolio? The queen 
insisted that he should be given pre-eminence among his colleagues 
and this was arranged by making him head of the royal council 
of finance. The king, however, revived sufficiently to prevent 
the recall of Necker to the post of finance minister—a display of 
energy whith may be considered to have had serious consequences.‘ 
Brienne accepted office on 1 May and shortly afterwards Fourqueux 
was replaced by Laurent de Villedeuil, intendant of Rouen and 
a member of the assembly. These changes created a good im- 
pression among the general public, for Brienne had the reputation 
of being an able administrator, and it seemed probable that he 
would also prove an acceptable mediator between the government 
and the assembly. One immediate consequence of these minis- 


1 Procés-verbal, pp. 265-9. 2 See supra, pp. 214-5. 

3 Weber (Mémoires secrets, i. 228) goes so far as to say: ‘ La reine parla, le roi 
fut persuadé’. Brienne’s claims appear to have been canvassed by the Abbé de 
Vermont, the queen’s reader. The abbé had been appointed as tutor to Marie 
Antoinette after her betrothal to Louis, largely as the result of Brienne’s influence 
with Choiseul. 

“ Necker’s recall was favoured by Lamoignon, Montmorin, and de Castries, but 
according to Droz (Histoire du régne de Louis X VI, i. pp. 384-5) was resisted by Louis 
and de Breteuil. 

5 Villedeuil, although himself an intendant, had attracted attention in the assembly 
by criticizing the undue influence accorded to the intendants in Calonne’s scheme for 
the reorganization of local government. Hardy says that he had the reputation of 
being ‘ honnéte homme, mais non travailleur ’. 
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terial changes was that Brienne was able to float a loan of sixty- 
seven millions without difficulty. 

Immediately after Brienne’s succession to power the bureaux 
began their examination of the financial accounts, with the object 
of ascertaining the exact amount of the annual deficit. As Calonne 
had predicted, however, the bureaux soon discovered that they 
were unable to make sense of the endless intricacies of the accounts 
and little reliance can, therefore, be placed upon the accuracy 
of their criticisms and conclusions. The trouble was that the 
officials of the finance departments, who were called in to explain 
the accounts, had themselves no general grasp of the financial 
situation as a whole, while Brienne and Villedeuil were mere 
novices. Inevitably, the bureaux differed widely in their estimates 
of the normal revenue and expenditure and even in their calcula- 
tions of the deficit in 1787.1. Of the existence of a considerable 
deficit, however, there could be no question. In the first week 
of May, therefore, the committees stressed the need for the king 
to consent to even greater economies than he had already an- 
nounced and concentrated on the problem of preventing the 
recurrence of future deficits. With this object, and in order 
also to place some check on the sole responsibility of the controleur- 
général, the first bureau brought forward on 5 May a proposal 
for the revival of a finance council.2. The committee suggested 
that this council should be composed of seven members, of whom 
five, appointed in the first instance by the king and afterwards 
by co-option, should not occupy any governmental or adminis- 
trative position.? The two ex-officio members were to be the 
controller and the head of the, finance department. This body, 
it was thought, should keep a check on departmental expenditure, 
advise the royal council on all financial schemes, insist on the 
annual publication of the accounts, carry out a treasury audit 
every six months and exercise a more rigid control over the lax 
system of raising public loans. The discretionary power of 
summoning the council, whenever he considered it necessary, 
was to be given to the chef de l’administration des finances. 

Before the other bureaux could pursue the subject of financial 
control further Brienne, who had quickly readjusted himself 


The average estimate of the deficit for a normal year was about 140,000,000 
livres and for 1787 about 80,000,000. The bureaux included in their estimates of the 
revenue for 1787 a loan of 70,000,000 livres which Calonne had raised from the Caisse 
d'escompte in February 1787. 

* Observations, pp. 365-6. Calonne himself had abolished the finance council 
in order to gain greater independence. Cambridge Mod. Hist. viii. 98. , 

®* Struck suggests that the unofficial members of the council were intended to be 
drawn from the five categories of notables—the clergy, nobility, representatives of 


the parlements, of the pays d’état and of the towns. Historische Vierteljahrschrift 
(1905), p. 411. 
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to his ministerial responsibilities, resolved to remind the assembly 
of its primary task of providing for the existing deficit. Un- 
mindful of the experience of Calonne, he decided to call another 
general conference of all the committees, similar to that which 
had been held on 2 March. To this he invited, besides the prince 
presidents, three deputies from each bureau. The conference 
was held in Monsieur’s apartments on 9 May, Brienne being 
accompanied by Villedeuil and M. de la Boullaye, who was in 
charge of the department of the royal domain.'! Brienne began 
by urging the necessity of dealing with the deficit without delay, 
in order that state credit both at home and abroad should be 
re-established on firmer foundations. He noted that the bureaux 
had not been able to agree on the amount of the deficit and said 
that, for practical purposes, he proposed to take an average of 
the various estimates, which gave a figure of about one hundred 
and forty million livres (of which fifteen to sixteen millions could 
be regarded as due to extraordinary expenditure).? Like Calonne, 
the archbishop rejected the idea of filling this gap by further 
loans, since it was essential not to exhaust credit facilities in 
peace-time. A loan of fifty millions, however, to ensure the 
prompt repayment of the unfunded debt was indispensable. 
The king had now agreed to reduce state expenditure by about 
forty millions, but the minister warned the delegates that no 
further cuts could be expected. There remained, therefore, 
fifty million livres still to be found and this, the minister an- 
nounced, could only be provided by means of fresh taxation. 
Brienne then read out to the delegates two mémoires on this 
subject, one dealing with the land tax and the other with two 
indirect taxes.4 From the land tax, which the government had 
now agreed should be raised in money, Brienne proposed to 
raise a fixed revenue of twenty-five millions over and above the 
fifty-five millions produced by the vingtiémes. A further fifteen 
millions could be raised by extending the stamp tax and the 
remaining ten millions by a capitation tax levied on the occupants 
of houses. Brienne recommended the extension of the stamp 
tax because the machinery for its collection already existed, 
because the country was prepared to accept the increase, and 
also because its incidence would be on the wealthier classes. He 


1 No authentic procés-verbal of this important conference appears to have survived. 
This account is mainly based on the reports made to the first and second bureaux by 
Vidaud de la Tour and Lambert. Observations, pp. 370-6 and 427-31. 

2 This figure was the average of the estimates for a normal year, not for 1787, and 
was greatly in excess of reality. 

8 This concession had already been announced to the bureaux on 4 May. Observa- 
tions, p. 362. 

4 The titles of the mémoires were * Vues générales sur l’impdét territorial ’ and * Vues 
sur l’imposition qu’on peut ajouter a celle de 25 millions sur les terres ’. 
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promised that if the actual revenue from the tax exceeded his 
estimate, he would reduce the land tax proportionately. In 
their broad outlines Brienne’s financial proposals thus hardly 
differed at all from those of Calonne.! One vital difference, 
however, must be noted, for the government had now formally 
accepted the principle, consistently championed by the notables, 
that the land tax should be designed to bring in a fixed and not 
a fluctuating revenue; in other words, that it should be a re- 
partitional and not a proportional tax. 

The importance of that particular modification was indicated 
later by Dupont de Nemours. Writing to Edelsheim on 11 July 
1787, shortly after the registration of the edict establishing the 
provincial assemblies, he observed that the constitutional changes 
which would result from the reform of local government would, 
in his opinion, not be so great as those resulting from the conference 
of 9 May. 

‘ Elle (la constitution) est changé par un point qui n’a presque 
pas été et ne sera presque point remarqué, pas méme du peuple des 
historiens.2 Elle est changé totalement par la rénonciation solen- 
nelle & Pimpdt de quotité, qui donnait & la societé une part pro- 
portionnelle de tous les revenus et par l’adoption du principe anglais, 
que les revenus doivent étre proportionnés aux dépenses et non pas 
celles-ci réglées sur les revenus. 

‘Le premier de Mai 1787 la France était encore une monarchie, 
et la premiére de "Europe. Le 9 Mai 1787, dans la conférence tenue 
chez Monsieur, en présence de deux fréres et de deux ministres du Roi, 
la France est devenue une république, ow il reste un magistrat, decoré 
du titre, et des honneurs de la royauté, mais perpétuellement obligé 
d’assembler son peuple et de lui demander de pourvoir 4 ses besoins, 
auxquels les revenus publics seraient, sans ce nouveau consentement 
national, perpétuellement insuffisants. 

‘Le Roi de France devenait un Roi d’Angleterre. J’y ai regret, 
beaucoup de regret; car j’aime le Roi, sa famille et la constitution 
vraiment sociale que j’ai vue au moment d’étre établie et au-dela 
de laquelle on a passé,’ § 


Dupont is here making the obvious point that a fixed revenue 
from the land tax would, during a period of rising general prices, 
prevent the treasury from meeting the expanding costs of govern- 
ment and that the country would thus inevitably be burdened 


1As will be noticed the only fresh financial proposal due to Brienne’s initiative 
was that for the capitation tax on houses. The minister made it clear, at the con- 
ference, that he was wedded neither to this proposal nor to the stamp tax. 

? The constitutional significance of the modification of the land tax was, in fact, 
noticed though not stressed, by Glagau (Reformversuche, p. 274) in 1908, while the 
restricted political importance of Brienne’s reform of local government was em- 
phasized by P. Renouvin’s Les Assemblées Provinciales de 1787 (Paris, 1921). 

3B. Erdmannsdorfer, Politische Correspondenz Karl Friedrichs von Baden 1783- 
1806 (Heidelberg, 1888), i. 273. 
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with a perpetual deficit.1 He predicted that the monarc|), 
would be compelled, in self-defence, to magnify its estimates 
of expenditure and also to make recurrent demands for taxation. 
Such a situation would make periodical meetings of the estates 
general an inescapable necessity. Although this interpretation 
of the significance of the conference would have struck con 
temporaries as merely paradoxical and though it would not be 
endorsed without reservation by the more cautious ‘race of 
historians ’, it does nevertheless contain an important element 
of truth. 

Two other important decisions were announced by Brienne 
at the conference. The first of these was that the king intended 
to convoke the new provincial assemblies in August in preparatory 
session, so that they could study the necessary modifications 
of the general regulation on their constitution which was being 
prepared by the government. The first regular sessions of the 
assemblies were to take place in October when the apportion 
ment of taxation would be put in hand immediately.2 The 
minister promised that, in Berry and Haute Guyenne, Necker’s 
administrations provinciales would be preserved, but he rejected 
a proposal that he should take those institutions as a model for 
the new provincial assemblies.2 He pointed out that the retention 
of the principle of double representation for the third estate 
would actually discriminate against the unprivileged and let it 
be understood that he intended to allot less than half of the seats 
in the assemblies to the first two orders.4 He also rejected 
Necker’s conception of local government reform because he 
thought it necessary to retain the district and parochial as 
semblies.5 These explanations were not considered satisfactory 
by the delegates, since the minister had not given any indication 
of the exact powers with which the government proposed to 
invest the new assemblies. Secondly, under pressure from the 
conference, Brienne reluctantly authorized the bureaux to con- 


1 Dupont also noted: ‘Les notables et le ministére paraissaient s’occuper des 
précautions nécessaires pour empécher le déficit de jamais renaitre, et l’on a barbouillé 
& ce sujet beaucoup de papier. Les notables et le ministére s’occupaient des moyens 
de faire en sorte qu’il y eit constamment un déficit, impossible & couvrir sans de nou- 
velles demandes du gouvernement et de nouvelles concessions de la nation.’ Ibid. 

2 P. Renouvin, Assemblées Provinciales de 1787, p. 92. 

’ By this refusal Brienne appeared to be going back on the king’s promise made 
to the assembly on 23 April. 

* Observations, p. 550. Brienne appears to have reversed his opinion on this 
question on 17 May after studying a mémoire drawn up for Calonne at the beginning 
of April by Tarbé, the official who was mainly concerned in drawing up the regulations 
for the new assemblies. At the same time the minister also decided that the first 
members of the assemblies should not be elected but nominated by the king. Renouvin, 
op. cit. p. 93. 

5 Necker’s reforms of 1778-9 had contained no provisions for such inferior 
assemblies. 
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tinue their investigations into the methods of ensuring future 
financial equilibrium.* 

There can be no doubt that Brienne’s exposition of his policy 
at this conference did a great deal to spoil the harmonious rela- 
tions between him and the notables. The delegates were dis- 
concerted to discover that the former leader of the opposition 
now appeared to have appropriated not merely the place but 
also the plans of Calonne. The determination of the notables 
to resist the land tax was not sensibly affected by the fundamental 
change which had been made in its character, and the bureaux 
showed no disposition to be diverted from the subject of financial 
control. In the few days immediately following the conference, 
instead of examining the mémoires of the fourth division, they 
proceeded to analyse the deep-seated defects of the financial 
administration. They criticized, in particular, the raising of 
loans by royal edicts without the authorization of the parlement 
of Paris,? and drew attention to the lack of any regular provision 
for guaranteeing the interest on or for redeeming the capital of 
government stock. It had been the quasi-illegality of such loans 
and the uncertainty of their repayment which had made the 
terms on which the state could borrow so onerous. They con- 
demned the anticipation of revenue and the multiplication and 
sale of public offices.* They stressed the lack of any proper 
or speedy system of audit and noted, in support of this criticism, 
that the chambres des comptes had only checked the accounts down 
to the year 1773. Even this lax and dilatory control had been 
evaded by the extensive use of acquits de comptant, which theoretic- 
ally should only have been employed to finance secret service 
funds. According to the notables, sixty-four million livres 
had been dissipated in this way in 1772, eighty-two millions in 
1773 and one hundred and twenty-eight millions in 1785. This 
meant that from a sixth to a quarter of the annual revenue was 
being spent surreptitiously and on objects such as royal grants 
and pensions to favourites.’ In the absence of any attempt to 
remove corrupt treasury officials, malpractices such as specula- 
tion on the stock exchange with public funds had grown apace. 
The conclusions drawn from the revelation of these abuses was 
that it would be pointless to establish financial equilibrium by 


1 Observations, p. 431. 2 Ibid. p. 439. 

3’ The second bureau spoke of: ‘l’anticipation des revenus, laquelle comme un 
ver rongeur, dévore la richesse publique dans son germe, et est plus funeste encore 
par les embarras dont elle surcharge |’ Administration, que par les intéréts toujours 
a un taux excessivement onéreux dont elle l'accable’. Ibid. 

* Acquits de comptant were, as the name indicates, certificates issued by the king 
exempting the issue of certain moneys from audit and control by the chambre des 
comptes, 

® Glagau, p. 278. 
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means of drastic economy or taxation, unless this perpetual 
drain on the national resources could be stopped.' It was sug- 
gested that a solution might be found by publishing the financial 
accounts annually and by re-establishing the finance council 
as a predominantly non-bureaucratic body, as had been recom- 
mended by the first bureau.? 

Brienne received these representations without enthusiasm. 
He had, it is true, himself led the movement in the assembly for 
the examination of the accounts, and had also supported the idea 
of a finance coungil.* Even as minister he still seems to have 
considered that such an institution could be of service, especially 
as a means of off-setting the probable opposition of court favourites 
to financial reforms. At the same time, however, he felt that a 
finance council would compromise his own freedom of action, 
unless it was composed mainly of officials whom he could dismiss 
at will.t Most of the other ministers and the king viewed the 
proposals with suspicion and impatience. The royal reply to 
the notables on 14 May was, therefore, guarded. The king 
announced that he could only allow the accounts to be published 
once every two or three years, and attempted to delay the 
formation of a finance council by referring to the need for mature 
reflection before its composition and powers could be determined.*® 
Even when the bureaux protested sharply against this obvious 
tergiversation and demanded that the names of the members of 
the council should be made public before the assembly was 
dismissed the king, supported by Brienne, refused to shift his 
ground.® 


After this the proceedings of the assembly began to languish. 


1‘ Le véritable déficit n’est pas celui qui cesse un moment par le concours des efforts 
du Souverain et des peuples ; c’est celui qui se reproduit par des abus dans le secret 
de l’administration. Ce n’est pas seulement par des retranchemens et par des im- 
positions, c’est par des réglements, que l’on remédie aux désordres; et le reméde 
des grands maux est bien moins d’en réparer les dommages que d’en tarir la source.’ 
Third Bureau, 11 May. Observations, p. 552. 

? Artois’ bureau considered that annual publication of the accounts would provide 
a complete check on the corruption of the treasury officials, and would be an in- 
exhaustible source of public confidence. Ibid. p. 445. 

%’ Among the Calonne papers in the Public Record Office there is a memorandum 
by Brienne suggesting the restoration of a finance council. P.C. 1/125, fo. 276. In- 
ternal evidence suggests that the mémoire was drawn up early in 1787 before the actual 
meeting of the assembly. 

* Glagau, p. 283. 


5 Observations, pp. 377-8. The king’s message, however, did promise that the 
system of accounting would be speeded up and the amount spent on the grant of 
pensions reduced. Orders had already been issued that acquits de comptant should 
only be used when absolutely necessary. 

® On 5 June 1787, after the assembly had been dismissed, Brienne set up a council 
of finance and commerce, whose functions approximated in some degree to those for 
which the notables had contended. Its composition, however, was rigidly ministerial 
and bureaucratic. Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois frangaises, xxviii. 354-7. 
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‘Most of the bureaux expressed their dislike of Brienne’s house 
tax, which they felt could easily be evaded, and their opinions 
on the stamp tax were divided. After 19 May the notables made 
it clear that they had finally made up their minds not to sanction 
the land tax. Some of the bureaux excused themselves by saying 
that their failure to ascertain the precise amount of the deficit, 
owing to the obscurity of the financial accounts, inevitably 
prevented them from being able to judge what amount of revenue 
the tax ought to produce, for what period it would be required 
or even whether it was strictly necessary at all.1. The second and 
fifth committees maintained that the assembly ought not to 
anticipate the verdict of the parlements and insisted that no 
attempt should be made to evade the registration of the tax.* 
In the final resort, however, all except one of the bureaux rejected 
the tax, on the ground that they were not legally competent to 
give their consent, since the assembly was not a representative 
assembly. Even the first bureau, which dissented from this 
view, considered that the government would need to obtain the 
concurrence of the parlement of Paris. In this way the notables 
served notice upon the government that they had no intention 
of sacrificing their fiscal privileges for the sake of financial equili- 
brium, and virtually announced their willingness to be dissolved. 
Toulouse, who had now come to the conclusion that no further 
efforts to change their attitude would avail, devtided to dismiss 
them. The final plenary session of the assembly was held on 
25 May—the Friday before Whitsuntide.* 

‘ Les notables sont congédiés et vont retourner chacun chez eux, 
laissant les choses & peu prés dans le méme état ou elles étaient, avec 
la différence que l’univers est maintenant instruit du délabrement 
de nos finances et de notre pitoyable détresse.’> Such was the first 
impression left on a contemporary observer by the proceedings 
of the assembly of notables. It was a natural conclusion: for 
the notables had achieved little in the way of constructive reform 
and, above all, had failed to solve the financial problem. The 


1 This attitude was adopted by the second, fourth, and sixth bureaux. Observations, 
pp. 497, 592-3 and 629. 

2 Ibid. pp. 485 and 618. 

3 Cf. third bureau (21 May). ‘Nous n’avons pas pensé qu’une Assemblée de 
Notables, sans pouvoir et sans mission, qui n’a point regu la députation des provinces, 
et qui n’a rien de commun avec les Etats Généraux, pat voter un impét.’ Ibid. p. 560. 

4 The proceedings on this occasion were purely formal, but Brienne, in summarizing 
the achievement of the assembly, announced the various financial safeguards that 
the king proposed to introduce and promised that the traites, the gabelle, and the various 
types of excise duty would be either abolished or considerably alleviated. Procés- 
verbal, pp. 298-307. Some, but not all of these promises were kept by Brienne. 

Royal economies to the extent agreed on with the notables were announced in August 
1787, but the gabelle and the traites were not abolished till the revolution. 
5 Correspondance secréte, ed. Lescure (Paris 1866), ii. 145. 
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foregoing study of the proceedings of the bureaux suggests that 
the notables had deliberately sabotaged the attempt to extinguish 
the deficit. To say, as Gerbier and Calonne had done, that the 
privileged orders had opposed the land tax because it involved 
the surrender of their fiscal immunities is easy and, to some 
extent, justifiable. But to attribute their behaviour exclusively 
to economic self-interest would be inaccurate, for there were 
undoubtedly some notables who sincerely believed in the prin- 
ciple of fiscal equality. On the other hand, much may be said 
for the view that the privileged classes had resisted radical fiscal] 
reform predominantly for political reasons. The land tax was 
at once the most crucial and the most vulnerable part of Calonne’s 
reform programme and, as has been seen, the notables had early 
decided that one of the surest ways of wrecking the controller’s 
long-term political designs would be to attack his fiscal plans. 
The conference of 2 March had also clearly shown that one of 
the main sources of opposition to the tax had been the deter- 
mination of the delegates of the pays d’état and of the clergy to 
defend their traditional forms of political and corporate organ- 
ization. Nor had the notables been slow to realize the value of 
the political weapon which Calonne put into their hands when 
he revealed the deficit.!. They naturally had not thrown it away 
but had used it as a means of extorting a series of important 
political concessions from the government and to enforce the 
case for financial control. Moreover, if Dupont’s interpretation 
of the significance of the conference of 9 May is accepted, the 
insistence of the notables that the subvention territoriale should 
be a repartitional and not a proportional tax might also be sup- 
posed to have rested on a political calculation. And finally, 
the notables had refused to accept even a land tax modified to 
accord with their own wishes because, by so refusing, they knew 
they could force on the monarchy a humiliating and prolonged 
struggle with the parlement of Paris. Here, once more, the 
motive appears as political, for the notables had good reason to 
suppose that their resistance to the land tax would be emulated, 
if not surpassed, by the magistrates and that the monarchy 
would emerge from the conflict so weakened that it would be 
unable, in the future, to threaten privilege or to aim at despotism. 

Almost as important as the notables’ failure to remedy the 
annual deficit was their success in enforcing the modification of 
Calonne’s scheme of local government reform. Indeed, one of 
the main reasons for their ‘ political ’ opposition was their deter- 


1M. Lefebvre puts this point neatly by saying: ‘le déficit, dont Mirabeau dira 
bientot qu’il était le trésor de la nation, était pour le moment celui de l’aristocratie ’. 
Quatre-Vingt-Neuf, p. 31. 
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mination to defeat his attempt to reconstruct the French state 
as an absolutist monarchy. When in June 1787 the constitution 
of the new local assemblies was promulgated the changes for which 
the notables had pressed were duly incorporated in the revised 
scheme.' Faithful to the promises which had been made on 
23 April, Brienne safeguarded the traditional precedence of the 
first two orders by stipulating that the presidents of the muni- 
cipal, departmental and provincial assemblies should be members 
of the privileged classes and that, except in the case of the 
municipal assemblies, they should be nominated by the king. 
According to the June regulations, four out of the seven members 
of the permanent committees of the departmental and provincial 
assemblies were also to be nobles. The elective principle for the 
ordinary membership was also suspended, for until 1790 the 
king was to nominate fifty per cent. of the provincial assemblies 
and the latter were to nominate half the members of the de- 
partmental assemblies. In each case, the remainder were to be 
co-opted. Finally, the principle of double representation for 
the third estate, which as has been seen, ensured in practice a 
majority for the privileged orders, was applied to the member- 
ship of the departmental and provincial assemblies. It is true 
that when, in August 1787, the functions of the new assemblies 
and their relations with the intendants were determined, the 
government reverted to Calonne’s ideas.? But the previous 
alterations had already ensured that the experiment in local 
government would -not be used to paralyse the local influence 
of the privileged orders or to undermine the independent status 
of the provincial estates and parlements. The mainsprings of 
Calonne’s local assemblies had, in fact, been broken and Brienne, 
by depriving them of their representative character, foredoomed 
the provincial assemblies to failure.* 

The main significance of the assembly of notables, however, 
was that it had afforded a vehicle for the expression of the 
political discontents of the privileged orders and had demon- 
strated the success of combined opposition to the crown. The 
weak eighteenth-century French monarchy had hitherto managed 
to maintain its authority by playing off the privileged classes 
against each other: and it is noticeable that the only effective 
opposition it had previously encountered had come from the 
church and the magistracy, which had both possessed some form 


1 Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois frangaises, xxviii. 366-74. 

2P. Renouvin, Les Assemblées Provinciales de 1787, p. 106. The regulation of 
5 August establishing the functions of the assemblies and their relations with the 
intendants was modified slightly in November. These modifications, however, did 
not increase the executive powers of the assemblies. 

3 Ibid. pp. 391-2. 
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of political organization of their own. By threatening all the 
privileged classes simultaneously and by calling together their 
most influential representatives in a single political assembly, 
Calonne had provided them with a powerful motive for offering 
common resistance to the monarchy and an effective means of 
applying political pressure to the government. The notables 
had quickly appreciated that common resistance implied mutual 
aid and had acted accordingly. The nobility had supported the 
clergy’s protests against the proposed alienation of its feudal 
dues ; the clergy had assisted the Neckerite faction in the dispute 
over the compte rendu of 1781; the magistrates had joined the 
prelates and the deputies of the pays d’état in defending the 
abonnements ; and all the privileged orders had combined to 
resist the land tax, to protest against the Avertissement, and to 
press for stricter methods of financial control. This technique 
of mutual support proved so successful that it was naturally 
exploited to the full by the privileged orders in the renewed 
political conflicts which followed the dismissal of the assembly. 

The new policy could be seen at work in the summer of 1787, 
when the parlement of Paris took up the struggle against the 
land tax. The parlement was then fighting not merely its own 
battles but those of the privileged classes as a whole. When it 
registered without demur the projects which had been sponsored 
by the assembly, and rejected the stamp tax and the modified 
imposition territoriale, it was vindicating not only its own rights 
but also the political attitude adopted by the notables.' By 
demanding the financial accounts, by repudiating its own com- 
petence to sanction ‘ perpetual’ taxation and by petitioning 
the crown to summon the states general, it was consciously 
modelling its conduct on that of the late assembly.2 The example 
of the notables may also have encouraged the magistrates to 
continue their resistance, even after the registration of the land 
and stamp taxes had been enforced by lits de justice on 6 August, 
and after the magistrates had been exiled to Troyes on 15 August. 
It was significant too, that even in the midst of these struggles 
the parlement found time to continue the persecution of Calonne 


by prosecuting him for peculation.* Similarly, the compromise 





1The edict creating the provincial assemblies was registered on 22 June, that 
emancipating the corn trade on 25 June and the commutation of the corvée on 28 June. 

* The financial accounts were demanded on 6 July and again on 15 July. The 
appeals for the summorfs of the states general were made on 26 and 30 July, when 
the stamp and land taxes were rejected. ; 


* Duport instituted criminal charges against Calonne on 10 August. 


He accused 
the controller: ‘1 


d’avoir laissé ignorer, d’avoir méme caché au Roi la véritable 
situation de ses finances, jusqu’aux moments qui ont précédé l’assemblée des notables. 
2° d’avoir lui-méme caché le désordre de ses finances, soit en présentant au Roi un 


deficit exagéré & dessein, ce qui serait le plus grand des crimes, soit parce que ce déficit, 
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which was eventually reached between the monarchy and the 
parlement on 19 September, whereby the stamp and land taxes 
were abandoned and the vingtiémes were provisionally extended 
till 1792, represented in fact an acceptance by the crown of the 
views which had been defended with such tenacity by the notables.! 

The same political strategy was employed by the general 
assembly of the clergy in the summer of the following year. 
From the political point of view, the proceedings of that assembly 
were chiefly remarkable for the clergy’s defence of the con- 
stitutional rights of the parlement of Paris, which had been 
threatened by Lamoignon’s legal reforms of May 1788 and for 
its demand for periodical meetings of the states general. Here 
again the privileged orders demonstrated their solidarity and 
the unity of their political objectives. The clerical assembly 
of 1788 has a further melancholy interest for students of Calonne, 
because it flatly rejected the scheme for the redemption of the 
clerical debt, on the pretext that the government had since applied 
for the voting of a don gratuit of eight million livres. It seized 
the opportunity not only to reduce its ‘free gift’ to one million 
eight hundred thousand livres,* but also to secure from the govern- 
ment a guarantee of its fiscal immunities. But the privileged 
orders, by insisting on the summons of the states general, in the 
expectation that the traditional method of voting by order would 
be observed, made the same kind of mistake as Calonne had done 
and with less excuse. For just as Calonne had found that an 
assembly of notables could not be prevented from exceeding its 
prescribed political role, so the privileged orders were to discover, 
too late, that a fully representative assembly of the French 
nation would not tolerate the tutelage of the nobility which the 
constitutional procedure of 1614 entailed. Calonne may have 
made possible the revolt of the privileged orders, but they in 
turn made possible the revolt of the third estate. 


A. Goopwin. 


dont P’étendue peut & peine se concevoir, doit, sil existe, son origine et son accroise- 
ment presqu’en totalité & l’'administration méme de M. de Calonne—et qu’il n’a pu 
étre causé que par les dépradations les plus inconcevables.’ Archiv. Nat. X18, 8987. 
The council quashed these proceedings by arrét d’évocation on 14 August, P.R.O. P.C. 
1/125, fo. 76. Calonne, however, thought it safer to flee to England, where he com- 
posed his defence (Requéte au Roi, Londres, 1787). 

1 Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois frangaises, xxviii. 432-4. The first vingtiéme 
was renewed for an unlimited period, but both twentieths were in the future to be 
collected ‘ without any distinction or exception of any*kind’. 

* Remontrances of the clerical assembly, 11 June 1788. Procés-verbal de Vassemblée 
du clergé, pp. 99-114. 


* Report of archbishop of Rheims, 2 July 1788. Archiv. Nat. G® *706, fo. 262. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Date of the Trial on Penenden Heath* 


THE date of the * famous ’ trial on Penenden Heath is one of those 
minor historical problems which, though it has received a good 
deal of attention in the past, is still worth discussing ; partly be- 
cause it raises an interesting question of principle in the treatment 
of historical evidence ; partly because, if it were possible to establish 
another date in William the Conqueror’s reign, that would be 
worth doing for its own sake ; and partly because it has provoked 
so large a measure of disagreement among English historians. 
At present it is possible to quote at least one modern historian 

no writer is mentioned here who published his statement before 
1860-—in support of each year from 1070 to 1077 inclusive. Thus 
W. de Gray Birch suggested in one work that the trial took place 
‘about the year 1070°;? in another, though this appears to be 
a mistake, he stated that it was held in 1074.3 Bigelow conjectured 
‘about 1071 ;’4 Benjamin Thorpe, in the chronological index to 
his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ascribed the trial to the 
year 1073; ° while Hamilton ® and Stubbs,’ without giving any 
reasons, both assigned it to 1076. Freeman,’ Round® and 
Plummer '° were in agreement on 1072, a date which was strongly 
supported bya document published by W. Levison in this Review"! 
and accepted as conclusive by Adams,!? Mr. Macdonald,!* Professor 


1 As the name is variously spelled, the spelling here adopted is that of the Ordnance 
Survey, Popular Edition, l-inch to the mile, sheet 116, 3G. 

2 Domesday Studies, ed. P. E. Dove (London, 1888-91), ii. 496. 

> W.de Gray Birch, Domesday Book : a popular Account (London 1887), pp. 291-2. 
This must be a mistake as Birch quotes Thorpe’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
where the date is given as 1073. 

4M. M. Bigelow, Placita Anglo-Normannica (London, 1879), pp. 4 ff. 

5 B. Thorpe (ed.), The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (R.S. 1861), ii. 298. 

®N. E. 8. A. Hamilton (ed.), W. Malmesbdiriensis . . . de gestis pontificum, etc. 
(R.S. 1870), p. 70. 

7 W. Stubbs (ed.), Memorials of Saint Dunstan (R.S. 1874), p. 144. 

SE. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, iv. (2nd edn.), 363. 

® Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edn., art. ‘ Geoffrey de Montbray ’. 

10 C, Plummer (ed.), T'wo of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford, 1892-9), ii. 314. 

1 W. Levison, ‘ A Report on the Penenden Trial’, ante, xxvii, 717-720. 

2G. B. Adams, Council and Courts in Anglo-Norman England (New Haven, 1926), 
pp. 79 ff. 

13 A. J. Macdonald, Lanfranc (Oxford, 1926), pp. 126 ff, 
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Douglas,’ and others. This date, indeed, was regarded as estab- 
lished until Professor Stenton lately, in his Anglo-Saxon England, 
gave it as his opinion that the trial must have taken place ‘in 
1075 or 1076’,? because Arnost, bishop of Rochester, whose 
appointment and death both fall in the sixth year of Archbishop 
Lanfrane’s pontificate, is stated in one document to have been 
present at the assembly. More recently still Professor Douglas, 
revising his earlier conclusion, has placed the trial ‘ between 
August 1076 and August 1077’. No less remarkable than this 
divergence of opinion is the fact that nearly all these statements 
must have been based upon the same body of evidence ; for 
although the text of the document published by Dr. Levison did 
not appear until 1912, it had already been noticed by Sheppard 
in his report on the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury for the Historical Manuscripts Commission as far 
back as 1876.4 The other documents in the case have long been 
accessible to scholars. 

The argument of this short paper is that the date of the trial 
on Penenden Heath cannot be determined on the evidence avail- 
able, and is unlikely ever to be determined. This is so, not only 
because the evidence is in conflict, but because in this instance the 
conflict cannot be resolved and seems unlikely to be resolved in the 
future. To maintain this somewhat bold thesis, it is necessary 
first to examine this evidence. There are three important docu- 
ments. 

1. The fullest account of the trial is that which is printed in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra,’ Wilkins’ Concilia,® Bigelow’s Placita 
Anglo-Normannica,’ and elsewhere. Professor Douglas has shown 
that, among the printed editions, there are two versions of this 
account, a shorter and a longer ;. and he has identified these, 
respectively, with the copy included in the Textus Roffensis and 
that in a thirteenth century manuscript in the British Museum, 

1D. C. Douglas, ‘ Odo, Lanfrane and the Domesday Survey ’, in Historical Essays 
in Honour of James Tait (ed. Edwards, Galbraith and Jacob; Manchester, 1933), 
pp. 47 ff. 

2 F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. 641. The present writer 
adopted the date 1072 in an article on Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances (ante, lix. 144), 
which was written and set up before this work was published. The following note 
arises out of the post mortem which he felt bound to make on his own conclusions after 
reading Prof. Stenton’s opinion. 

3D. C. Douglas, The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury (Royal 
Historical Society, London, 1944), p. 30. The revision of Prof. Douglas’s opinion 
seems, however, to have been somewhat reluctant, for he writes, ‘Two years after 
Lanfrane’s accession to the primacy, that long dispute (i.e. between Odo and Lanfranc) 
reached a climax in the trial on Pennenden Heath, between August 1076 and August 
1077. . . °, and on the next page he again refers to the trial as having taken place 
n 1072. I cannot see by what argument or calculation he arrives at the date 1076-7. 

‘ Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (1876), p. 462. 

> H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), i. 334-6. 

® Wilkins, Concilia (1737), i. 323-4. 7 Bigelow, op. cit. pp. 5 ff. 
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Cotton MS. Vespasian A. xxii.1. The differences between these 
two versions are immaterial to the present discussion, as the 
chronological data afforded by this document are common to 
both. In this paper, therefore, it will only be necessary to refer 
to one of these; and for convenience the shorter version, that 
which is found in the Teatus Roffensis, and which appears to be 
the older and in general the better, will be used. 

The evidence which these chronological data provide is, at 
best, indirect. The account of the trial is given in the form of a 
narrative, which opens with a few sentences giving what we may 
describe as the historical setting. The purport of these sentences 
is as follows: since Odo, bishop of Bayeux, came to Kent some 
time before Lanfranc, he was able to enrich himself at the expense 
of the church of Canterbury ; but when Lanfranc had been arch- 
bishop for some time (aliquandiu), and had been able to acquaint 
himself with the dilapidated condition of the property of his see, 
he approached the king as quickly as he could (quam citius potuit), 
and the king commanded that the county should meet without 
delay. For what it may be worth as evidence, this story implies 
that the trial took place within a few years of Lanfranc’s con- 
secration (29 August 1070). 

The only other indications of the date of the trial to be found 
in this document are such as may be argued from our knowledge 
of the persons stated to have been present, to wit, Archbishop 
Lanfranc, Bishop Odo, Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances, Arnost, 
bishop of Rochester, Aethelric, ‘ bishop of Chichester ’, and certain 
laymen of whom we hardly know sufficient to help in this matter. 
The trial cannot in any case have taken place before Lanfranc’s 
consecration, and it is unlikely to have occurred before the settle- 
ment of the primacy dispute in the early summer of 1072, for 
in addition to that distraction, Lanfranc must have found much 
of the year 1071 taken up with his journey to Rome. As far as 
Lanfranc is concerned, therefore, Whitsun 1072 is a likely terminus 
post quem. After this, the archbishop seems to have resided in 
England*continuously until the autumn of 1077, when he paid 
a short visit to Normandy in order to take part in the consecrations 
at Caen and Bec.? Of Odo’s movements we know that he was in 
England at the time of the settlement of the primacy dispute and 
that he paid a visit to Normandy in the same year. He was in 
Normandy again in the autumn of 1074, in England to take part 
in the suppression of the revolt of 1075, and in Normandy once 
more for the consecration of his own cathedral church and for 
other festivities in 1077.3 Geoffrey of Coutances, on the other 

1 Douglas, ‘ Odo, Lanfrane .. . °, in Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait, 
pp. 48-51. 

2 Macdonald, Lanfranc, pp. 182-6. 3G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vii. 127. 
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hand, seems to have resided in England continuously from 1068 
until 1078, and was then abroad until late in 1080.1 As the trial 
is most unlikely, on general grounds, to have been held later than 
1080, these dates suggest 1078, or perhaps 1077, as the terminus 
ante quem, though they do not enable us to compress the range 
of possible years more closely. Nor does the appearance of 
Aethelric afford much evidence on this point. Strictly speaking 
he had never been ‘ bishop of Chichester ’. He was deprived of 
his bishopric of Selsey in 1070, though his deposition was not 
finally confirmed until 1076, and documents of the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries refer both to Aethelric and to his 
successor Stigand as ‘ bishop of Selsey ’ and ‘ bishop of Chichester ’ 
almost indiscriminately. Thus neither the title given to Aethelric 
in this document nor the transference of the see from Selsey to 
Chichester provide any sure indication of the date of the trial on 
Penenden Heath. 

The reported presence of Arnost, bishop of Rochester, on the 
other hand, provides the material for a more precise argument. 
According to the Acta Lanfranci, Arnost was consecrated in the 
sixth year of Lanfranc’s pontificate, i.e. between 29 August 1075 
and 28 August 1076, and died in the same year.* The Vita 
Gundulfi adds that he held the bishopric for ‘ scarcely half a year ’,* 
and Wharton quotes a Canterbury obit roll for the statement 
that he died on 15 July.5 On this evidence his brief episcopate 
can have lasted only through the first six months of 1076; and 
it follows from this, that any assembly which he attended while 
he was bishop of Rochester can only have been held at some time 
during those months. 

To summarize : the document copied into the Textus Roffensis 
begins with an ‘ historical introduction ’ which implies that the 
trial took place in the early years of Lanfranc’s pontificate ; it 
mentions a number of persons as present at the trial, and from 
what we know of them it can be argued that 1072 and 1077 are 
probably the outside limits of date ; finally the reported presence 
of Arnost, bishop of Rochester, seems to indicate that the trial 
must have been held in the first half of the year 1076. All this 
is perfectly consistent. 


2. In 1912 Dr. Levison printed in this Review a fragmentary 
account of the trial which had been found on a thirteenth-century 
roll in the library of the dean and chapter of Canterbury.® So far 


1 Ante, lix. 143-5. 

* Hamilton Hall, ‘ Stigand, Bishop of Chichester ’, Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
xliii. 88-104. The chief documents are to be found in Wilkins, Concilia, i, 323, 325, 326, 
363, 364, 367. 

3 Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i. 289. 

‘Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii. 279. 5 Tbid. 

® Ante, xxvii. 717-20. 
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as it goes, this fragment agrees so closely with the document in the 
Textus Roffensis that it should probably be regarded simply as 
another version of it. There is, however, one important difference 
between them. In place of the historical introduction at the 
beginning of the Textus Roffensis account, this document opens 
with a very precise dating clause : 
‘ Anno ab incarnacione domini nostri Lesu Christi MLXXII, pontificatus 
domini Alexandri pape undecimo, regni vero Guillelmi regis sexto, 
presidente Lanfranco archiepiscopo ecclesie Cantuariensi pontificatus 
sui anno secundo. .. .’ 


All these expressions are consistent with one another, and if it is 
legitimate to deduce a more precise date by taking their highest 
common factor, then the trial, according to this evidence, musi 
have taken place between 25 March and 28 August 1072.2 This 
fragment breaks off, however, before it reaches the point where, 
if it had followed the Textus Roffensis account closely throughout, 
it would have enumerated the important persons present at the 
trial. Thus the statement in the dating clause cannot be checked 
by comparing it with any statements concerning the persons com 
posing the court such as might have been found in a complete 
text of this document, if one ever existed, nor can the document 
as a whole be compared with the account in the Teatus Roffensis. 

3. The third document which provides direct evidence for the 
date of the trial on Penenden Heath is an appendix to the Parker 
MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle known as the Acta Lanfranci 0 
‘The Latin Acts of Lanfranc’. Its statement on the matter is 
quite unequivocal : 

*Tercio anno (sc. Lanfranci) . . . habitum est magnum placitwn 
in loco qui dicitur Pinenden, in quo Lanfrancus diratiocinavit se 
suamque aecclesiam omnes terras et consuetudines suas ita liberas 
terra marique habere, sicut rex habet suas. . . .’ ? 

The third year of Lanfranc extended from 29 August 1072 to 
28 August 1073. 

Besides these three documents, which provide the only specitic 
evidence for the date of the trial, there are one or two more or 
less vague references to it in the chronicles of the time. The 
account of the trial given by Eadmer reads like a brief summary of 
the Textus Roffensis document (Query: is there any connexion 
between them ?), and contains no chronological data save that 

1‘ a.p. 1072’, ie. 25 December 1071 to 24 December 1072, or, 25 March 1072 to 
24 March 1073; ‘the eleventh year of Pope Alexander (II)’, ie. 1 October 1071 to 
30 September 1072 ; ‘ the sixth year of King William ’, i.e. 25 December 1071 to 24 
December 1072 (or, just possibly, 14 October 1071 to 13 October 1072); ‘ the second 
year of Lanfrane’s pontificate ’, i.e. 29 August 1071 to 28 August 1072. All are con 
sistent with a date between 25 March 1072 (or possibly 25 December 1071) and 28 
August 1072. 

2 Plummer, Two Savon Chronicles Parallel, i 
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it reproduces in substance the story of Odo’s depredations before 
Lanfrane’s arrival in this country. The account given by Gervase 
of Canterbury,” and a passage in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta 
Pontificum * in which the trial is not specifically mentioned though 
a reference to it is probably intended, provide no chronological 
information. Nor does the story told by Osbern in his Miracula 
Sancti Dunstani,* though its context might be regarded as con- 
necting the trial chronologically with the laying of the foundations 
for Lanfrane’s new cathedral at Canterbury, an event which has 
usually been assigned, with circumstantial though not with specific 
evidence, to the very earliest years of his pontificate. These 
references afford no more than a general, though consistent in- 
dication that the trial took place early in Lanfranc’s pontificate, 
and are therefore of no great help in this argument. 

The statements of the three documents affording specific 
evidence of the date of the trial may now be summed up as follows : 
the first, a narrative copied into the Teatus Roffensis, gives in- 
formation from which it may be argued that the trial took place 
in the early months of 1076; the document published by Dr. 
Levison, which seems to be another version of the T'extus Roffensis 
document, opens with a formal statement which can be inter- 
preted as affirming that the trial was held at some date between 
25 March and 28 August 1072, in Lanfranc’s second year; the 
Acta Lanfranci states precisely that it took place in Lanfranc’s 
third year, i.e. between 29 August 1072 and 28 August - 1073. 
Superficially, there is no means of reconciling these three witnesses ; 
the only way in which the conflict could be resolved is by rejecting 
the testimony of two of them. To see if this may justly be done, 
the credentials of all three must be tested. 

It might seem at first sight that the evidence of the Acta 
Lanfranci would be the easiest to discredit, for it is contained not 
in a document purporting to be a record of the litigation but in 
what may best be described, perhaps, as a short private memoir 
of Lanfranc’s pontificate. Therefore, its evidence, in theory at 
least, is less direct (some might say less compelling) than that of 
the other two documents. But it can by no means be dismissed 
on that account. The writer is anonymous, but he is well-in- 
formed ; Dom Knowles thinks he may have been one of the 
monks whom Lanfranc established in St. Augustine’s Abbey ° ; 

' Historia Novorum (ed. M. Rule, R.S. 1884), pp. 16-17. 

2 W. Stubbs (ed.), Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury (R.S. 1879-80), ii. 369. 

’ Ed. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, p. 70. 4 Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. 143-4. 

® The documentary evidence relating to the building of Lanfranc’s cathedral has 
been collected together in R. Willis, Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral 
(London, 1845), pp. 13-15; ef. A. W. Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture 
‘fter the Conquest (Oxford, 1934), p. 21. 


* Dom David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, 1940), p. 116, 
no 1, 
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and wherever his dates can be checked, as they can in most in 
stances, they are shown to be accurate.!. Moreover, although 
this work has survived in one manuscript only, so far as is known, 
that manuscript, on palaeographical grounds, could have been 
written by a man who had known Lanfranc and therefore, not 
impossibly, by the author himself.2 In short, there is nothing in 
what we know of the history or nature of the Acta Lanfranci 
which would cast any doubt upon the statement contained therein 
that the trial on Penenden Heath took place in the third year of 
Lanfrane’s pontificate. The evidence of this memoir on other 
matters has been generally accepted ; in particular, though the 
date of Arnost’s short episcopate might have been deduced from 
other evidence,* the direct statement that he was consecrated in 
the year 1075-6 and died in the same year comes from the Acta 
Lanfranci.4 

The attack may now be directed against Dr. Levison’s docu 
ment. Against its testimony it may be urged that it is fragmentary 
and that this prevents us from comparing it fully with the account 
copied into the Textus Roffensis and so from assessing fully the 
relative merits of the two as evidence. It is, further, preserved 
only in one late copy, so far as is known, and apart from the fact 
that it comes from Canterbury and is found in association with 
other Canterbury documents, nothing is known of its origin. 
But this criticism is not really very destructive. Taking the 
document as we find it, prima facie there is nothing wrong with it 
as far as it goes. Dr. Levison observes that ‘there are very 
few similar reports of that age, and it would be difficult to write 
a diplomatic dissertation on such documents ’; nevertheless, 
there is a precise analogy for the important opening clause, which 
supplies a date for the trial, in the document which embodies the 
primacy agreement of 1072.5 It would be difficult, therefore, 
to find any cogent reason for rejecting Levison’s cautious sugges 
tion that ‘we have here a kind of official Canterbury record of 
the litigation ’, however impressive the evidence of other docu 
ments may seem. 

1 The writer has checked as many as he could. 

* The manuscript has recently been printed in facsimile, R. Flower and H. Smith 
(edd.), T'he Parker Chronicle and Laws . . . A Facsimile (Early English Text Society, 
London, 1941), fo. 32a, 326. Plummer gave it as his opinion that the Acta Lanfran 
Was written in a hand of the late eleventh century or early twelfth century (op. ci/. 
ii. p. xxvi), and quoted E. M. Thompson and Warner for the view that it is rather 
of the late eleventh century (ibid. p. xxxvi); ef. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
p- 657, n. 2. I am indebted to Professor Galbraith for examining the facsimile in 
response to my request for his opinion on the matter. He is in favour of the earl) 
twelfth century. 

* His predecessor Siward died in 1075 (Freemen, Norman Conquest, iv. 365-6), 
his successor Gundulf was consecrated 19 March 1077 (R. A. L. Smith, ‘ The place of 
Gundulf in the Anglo-Norman Church ’, ante, lviii. 260). 

* Plummer, 7T'wo Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i. 289. 5 Ante, xxvii, 720. 
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Oddly enough, it is the best known account of the trial, the 
document copied into the Textus Roffensis, which seems to be the 
most vulnerable. If it is compared with the Levison document, 
it will be seen at once that the two must have a common ex- 
emplar, though at how many removes it is impossible to say. 
Further comparison will leave a strong impression that, of the 
two, the Levison document is probably the nearer to a hypo- 
thetical ‘ original report’; for, though it is possible to imagine 
& copyist or an editor embellishing his version with a historical 
introduction in place of a formal dating clause, it is not so easy 
to think of him inveriting such a dating clause when he had a 
narrative before him. On the other hand, the fact that a doc- 
ument should seem to have been edited or embellished is not 
in itself a sufficient reason for rejecting its testimony. On the 
chronological point, the Textus Roffensis document is consistent 
throughout ; and in any case we cannot tell how far the supposed 
embellishments may have extended. Were they confined to the 
opening sentences, or must we suppose that the list of important 
persons present at the trial is also (wholly or in part) a piece of 
decoration ? Since Levison’s document breaks off so early it 
the narrative, no answer to this question is possible. Moreover, 
the section of the Textus Roffensis in which the document is 
contained is thought to have been compiled early in the twelfth cen- 
tury from documents borrowed for the purpose from Canterbury.! 
This account of the trial, therefore, in its present form, is a good 
hundred years older than Levison’s document, its associations are 
good, it is not prima facie untrustworthy and it has in fact been 
generally accepted by historians. 

All three documents thus survive the ordinary tests, and the 
conflict in their testimony is not resolved by criticism. Nothing 
is plainer than this : if only one of these documents had come down 
to us, no doubt would have arisen on the date of the trial on 
Penenden Heath. But as things are, there is (in a sense) too 
much evidence. Many generally accepted dates in William’s 
reign rest ultimately upon the testimony of one document ; it is 
a little discouraging, though it may be salutary, to find that when 
we have three or more our knowledge seems less secure than when 
we have one. It would seem that when evidence conflicts in 
this manner the only way to reach a clear and positive conclusion 
is by selecting one’s evidence in accordance with a ‘ hunch’ or 
& general sense of probability. Thus, by ignoring Levison’s 
document altogether, by accepting the statements of the Acta 
Lanfranci relating to Arnost’s consecration and death while 
rejecting its statement on the trial itself,? and by accepting the 

1F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903-16), i, pp. xxvi—xxviii. 

2 The form and nature of the Acta Lanfranci seem to preclude the possibility that 
there has been a simple mistake in the numerals, a ‘ vi’ wrongly transcribed as a ‘iii’, 
for example. 

VOL. LXI.—NO. CCXLI. BB 
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unsupported word of the T'extus Roffensis account that Arnost 
as bishop of Rochester, was present at the trial, it is possible to 
conclude that the trial took place in 1075 or 1076. On the othe: 
hand, should one’s fancy or convenience light on 1072, a rather 
better argument could be constructed in favour of it somewhat as 
follows : the references in the chronicles all suggest an early date ; 
the Levison document appears to be a close copy of something 
like an ‘ original report ’, and it has a formal dating clause which 
states that the trial took place in 1072; the Acta Lanfranci 
mentions both the trial and bishop Arnost, but does not connect 
the two; the first sentences of the Textus Roffensis account 
look very like an elaboration ofa formal dating clause such as is 
found in the Levison document, and in any case are not incon- 
sistent with an early date ; as for the mention of Arnost, he may 
very well have been in Lanfranc’s entourage some time before he 
became a bishop,! and, if he had attended the trial as one of 
Lanfrane’s assistants, there would be nothing unusual, in a 
document written fifty years after the event, in giving him the 
title by which he was remembered in Rochester even though he 
did not actually enjoy it at the time of the trial—the reference 
to Aethelric shows that the writer of this account was no pedant 
over titles. Such an argument might be held to justify the 
conclusion, for what it may be worth, that the weight of evidence 
is in favour of 1072 ; but this conclusion could only be reached by 
explaining away Bishop Arnost’s title with a hypothesis, and by 
ignoring the discrepancy between Levison’s document and the 
Acta Lanfranci, a discrepancy which, however small, is still a 
discrepancy, for, though both refer to a part of the year 1072, the 
first includes only that part of the year which comes before the 
anniversary of Lanfranc’s consecration, the second that part which 
comes after the anniversary ; there is no overlap. 

1 Nothing seems to be known of Arnost’s career save that he had been a monk at 
Bec (e.g. ‘ Vita Herluini’, printed in J. Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin Abbot of 
Westminster, Cambridge, 1911, p. 103; Eadmer, Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, pp. 1-2, 
15), and that he was consecrated and invested with ring and staff by Lanfranc in the 
chapter house at Canterbury (Eadmer, p. 2. The author of the Acta Lanfranci states 
that Lanfrane ‘ gave the church of Rochester to Arnost’ in the chapter house at 
Canterbury and consecrated him in London, though the next paragraph suggests that 
London might be a mistake for Canterbury—Plummer, T’wo Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 
i. 289; cf. Gervase, ii. 367). Eadmer also states that Arnost and his successor Gundulf 
were the only exceptions to the rule that all bishops and abbots appointed in William’s 
reign were invested by the king. Now it seems that when Lanfranc was made arch 
bishop of Canterbury, he brought Gundulf (also a product of Bec) with him to act as 
an assistant; and Lanfranc, according to a recent writer, was setting out to make 
Rochester ‘ an eigenkirche of Canterbury and its bishop . . . a chorepiscopus’ (R. A. L. 
Smith, loc. cit., pp. 259-62). It rather looks as though Arnost had been intended 
originally by the archbishop for the part later played by Gundulf, and the little we 
know of his training and the manner of his appointment supports this. It is by no 
means impossible, therefore, that, like Gundulf, he spent some time at Canterbury as 
Lanfranc’s assistant before he was made bishop of Rochester; and he may quite 
conceivably have attended the trial in the former capacity rather than the latter. 
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Thus it would seem that there is little hope here of adding a 
well-established date to the still sketchy chronology of William’s 
reign; at least, before any attempt is made to do so there is a 
question of principle to be discussed. What conclusion should a 
historian draw from such evidence ? There are, it appears, three 
possible courses for his argument. He may decide in favour of 
one of the three dates for which there is some specific evidence, 
1072, 1073 or 1076; if so, however clever his argument, he will 
know that his conclusion is based ultimately upon a ‘sense of 
probability ’ rather than clear evidence ; for, whichever date he 
chooses, the evidence for the other two remains strong enough at 
least to throw doubt upon the date of his choice. Or he may say 
that no clear conclusion is possible in view of the conflict of evi- 
dence, but that there is something to be said for each of 1072, 
1073 and 1076, and therefore the trial must have taken place on 
one of those dates. Such a conclusion reduces the range of 
speculation, it is true; but, unless it is advanced specifically ad 
interim, it is unsatisfactory ; for since the claims of each date 
deny the claims of the other two, it is in effect no conclusion. 
Or, finally, he may argue that, because the quality of the evidence 
is such, and because it is in conflict, no positive conclusion what- 
ever is possible, at least as the matter stands at present. Any 
authority, however good, may make a mistake over a date; 
when there are three ‘ authorities ’, with little to choose between 
their merits as witnesses, and all saying something different, 
there is no telling which may be right. All may be wrong. 

This last argument, which is the thesis of this paper, may be 
made into a protest against the doctrine that a positive conclusion, 
however vague, however diminished by qualifications, however 
equivocal, is better than no conclusion. For one thing, the 
consideration that evidence, hitherto unknown, might at any time 
come to light reminds us that we can have no idea what relation 
the evidence we possess bears to all the evidence that may once 
have existed, and that the survival or destruction of historical 
evidence seems to be a matter of chance. When the evidence that 
we have points fairly consistently in one direction, or when the 
apparent conflict between witnesses can be satisfactorily explained, 
we can feel some confidence in the conclusions we draw from it ; 
but when it is at variance, as it is in the case in point, and it does 
not seem possible to explain away the conflict, then the ‘ lost 
evidence ’ cannot be left wholly out of account. It is as though 
ten people witnessed an event, and, of these ten, seven subsequently 
disappeared and could not be traced. If the remaining three agree 
substantially on a point of detail we should normally accept their 
statement as true. But if they disagree wholly on such a point 
and if their reliability as witnesses is about equal, then, it seems, 
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we have no basis whatever for knowledge of the matter. Th« 
seven lost witnesses, could they be produced, might support one 
or the other, or they might be unanimous on yet a fourth different 
story, or they might disagree among themselves. In a historica| 
argument such as this paper has pursued, we cannot tell how large 
this unknown element may be, what are its proportions and 
qualities relative to the evidence we possess, or even if there is 
any such thing ; and this makes it very difficult, save as a matter 
of conjecture, to arrange the conflicting accounts we have in any 
order of merit. Thus, even if one seemed better than the other 
two, its evidence on a single point of fact could not be regarded as 
conclusive unless it could be shown that its evidence was not merely 
in competition with theirs, but actually discredited it in some way. 
In the case in point this condition is not fulfilled ; and therefore, 
unless new evidence comes to light which is not only inherently 
sound but discredits such of the existing documents as are at 
variance with it (an unlikely contingency, it is suggested), the 
date of the trial on Penenden Heath is likely to remain a matter 
for guesswork or open agnosticism. 
JoHN LE PATOUREL. 


John Wyclif and the Prebend of Lincoln** 


THE papal letter of Gregory XI, dated 26 December 1373, ex- 
tended an earlier provision to Wyclif for a canon’s prebend of 
Lincoln cathedral,? but the latter document has not hitherto been 
found in the papal registers. In the course of a search for other 
purposes in the Vatican Archives, I was fortunate enough to 
discover it in Reg. Avenion. 178, fo. 39d. In this bull, which is 
printed below, dated 28 January 1371, just after his accession, 
Pope Gregory XI confers on John Wyclif, Bachelor of Theology, 
Master of Arts, Rector of Ludgershall, and prebendary of Aust 
in the church of Westbury, a canonry of Lincoln with reservation 
of a prebend, on receiving which he is to resign the prebend in 
Westbury. It is interesting to find the prebend in Westbury 
mentioned by name, since this was not done in the letter of 1373, 
and the actual prebend occupied by Wyclif has had to be identified 
from other sources. In the interval between the two graces, 
Wyclif had taken his doctorate in Theology, and therefore, as 

1 This note was found among the papers of the late Miss M. E.H. Lloyd. Dr. C. W. 
Previté-Orton has very kindly seen it through the press. The text of the bull was 
taken from a rotograph of the relevant folio of the Vatican register: the rotograph 
was generously supplied by Mrs. A. H. Lloyd, who obtained it through the good offices 
of the Director of the British School at Rome. The Editors desire to acknowledge 
all this co-operation with gratitude. 

2 Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 193; printed by J. A. Twemlow in full, ante, xv. 530. 
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Mr. Workman points out,! was able to obtain permission to hold 
the two prebends in plurality with his rectory, since doctors 
were allowed by Chancery Rule to hold benefices amounting to 
a larger annual sum than were bachelors.? In view of the his- 
torical importance of Wyclif’s attitude to the system of papal 
provisions, it is perhaps worth while emphasizing the fact that 
not only did he petition in 1370-1 for the prebend of greater value 
than the one he already held but in 1373 he took the further 
step of procuring permission to retain his prebend of Aust as well 
as his rectory of Ludgershall. 

Wyclif has much to say (De civili Dominio, i. 387-8, iii. 334) of 
the Curia’s injustice in the matter of the prebend at Lincoln, but 
it should be remembered that his complaints are probably those 
of an unsuccessful litigant, which cannot always be accepted at 
their face value. It has hardly been appreciated by modern 
writers, how impersonal was the working of the provision-system, 
and personal animus on the part of the pope has been somewhat 
too easily assumed. Professor Barraclough’s work * has shown 
clearly that the papal rescript gave no immediate right to a bene- 
fice, but was merely the first step in a judicial process to be set 
in motion by the petitioner himself. Having obtained the pro- 
vision, Wyclif (or his proctor) must watch for a vacancy in a 
prebend of Lincoln and prove his legal right to it. There might 
be a candidate with a provision of earlier date, which would take 
precedence, and this was probably the case with the prebend of 
St. Cross, Lincoln, value 15 marks, to which Thomas Stowe was 
appointed in 1375. 

The papal confirmation of its acceptance is given in Cal. Papal 
Letters, iv. 208, when Stowe inquired whether it was in fact re- 
served for direct papal collation. It may be noted here that a 
benefice of any kind reserved to the pope could not be accepted 
in virtue of an expectancy such as Wyclif’s, and since benefices 
vacated by the death of papal chaplains, &c., were so reserved, 
it was not always known in the provinces whether a particular 
benefice were reserved or not. In case of doubt the holder would 
be well advised to undertake the expense of obtaining papal con- 
firmation to avoid possible litigation later on. Mr. Workman writes 
of this prebend ‘ of St. Cross that it ‘was bestowed in April .. . , 
the pope pointing out that he did not reserve it for his own use 
though (italics mine) he might very well have taken this opportunity 
of discharging his promise to Wyclif’. Wyclif’s grace, however, 
would not have been available for a reserved prebend. 

1 John Wyclif, i. 203. 


2 Cf. E.v. Ottenthal, Die papstlichen Kanzleiregeln von Johannes XXII bis Nicolaus 
V’, pp. 99 seg. (Clement VII, 46). 


* Papal Provisions, pp. 89-101, and Acta Congressus Iuridici Internationalis, iii. 
109-53. 4 Op. cit., i. 206. 
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Another prebend of Lincoln, however, became vacant in 
1375 by the death of Henry de Ingilby. In Cal. Papal Letters, 
iv. 227, 17 February 1378, we read thar one Philip de Thornbury 
had accepted the prebend of Caistor in virtue of a mandate of 
provision of Gregory XI, but that he had not been dispensed fo 
illegitimacy, and no mention was made of the fact in his papa! 
letter, although the bishop of Bologna had received in June 
1374 and March 1375 a papal mandate to give such a dispensation. ! 
He was now ‘ rehabilitated ’ from this defect, but was bidden to 
resign the prebend. It is generally agreed,? that Wyclif refers to 
the prebend of Caistor in his complaints in De civili Dominio, 
but there has been some discussion over the translation of part 
of the second passage, iii. 334. The Latin text runs : 


Dominus papa dedit michi prebendam in ecclesia Lyncolniensi et, 
facta sollicitudine ad colligendum sibi primos fructus quadraginta 

o 
quinque librarum, contulit uni iuveni transmarino eandem prebendam 
per viam reservacionis abdite, non facta inquisicione de inhabilitate 
persone mee, nec facta instancia ex parte mea pro huiusmodi dispen- 
sacione. 


*, Workman translates it : 


The pope gave to me a prebend in the church of Lincoln, but afterwards, 
care being taken to collect the first fruits of £45, bestowed the same 
prebend on a young man from across the seas by way of general 
reservation, making no enquiry whether I was the right man for it 
(de habilitate (sic) persone mee) nor taking note of any possible dis 
pensation on my part.3 


But would it not be better translated thus ? 


The pope gave to me a prebend in the church of Lincoln, and, being 
anxious to collect his first fruits of the £45, conferred it on a young man 
from across the seas by means of a hidden reservation, making no en- 
quiry as to my unsuitability (inhabilitas is the technical term for a 
canonical impediment) nor as to any effort made by me for a dis- 
pensation in this sense. 


In De civili Dominio, i. 387-8, Wyclif writes of the bulls—bullas 
patulas—which he had obtained ad sumptus non modicos et labores, 
and of the pope’s declaring both these and his judicial sentence 
false (falsificat bullas et sentenciam hodie confectas). The expenses 


‘Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 194, 21 June 1374. Mandate to the bishop to dispense 
Philip, son of John de Thornbury, knight, for illegitimacy, and thereafter Philip may 
be ordained and hold up to three benefices, including one with cure of souls; ibid. 
p- 210, 4 March 1375, extends this so that he may hold any number of benefices, even 
including a canonry and prebend ; moreover, in future petitions no mention need be 
made of his illegitimacy. It is clear that for some reason the bishop of Bologna 
did not act on these mandates. Possibly the fluctuating fidelity of Sir John Thornbury, 
a captain of papal mercenaries in Emilia, may have had something to do with his 
inaction. 


* Cf. Dr. Cronin’s note, ante, xxxv. 565 seqq. 3 Op. cit. i, 204-5. 
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and labours must surely refer to those of suing out a grace as Dr. 
Cronin suggests,! and not, as Dr. Workman takes it,? to those of 
inception at Oxford. The course of events is by no means clear, 
but it would seem that the genuineness of Wyclif’s bull was called 
in question (probably by Philip de Thornbury’s proctor), and that 
it was consequently alleged that he had no dispensation to hold 
the prebend in plurality. Wyclif by his use of manifeste and 
patulas (i. 387) of his own grace as opposed to cameraliter and 
abdite of his rival’s suggests the existence of underground in- 
fluence at the Curia.* It is, however, probable that the difficulty 
arose in England and at the instance of the other applicant for 
the prebend rather than at Avignon and by specific action of the 
pope. If there were some legal flaw in Wyclif’s bull, the executors 
would be bound to refuse to act upon it. The fact that Philip 
de Thornbury was subsequently ordered to resign the prebend 
because of just such a legal flaw does not argue that in 1378 at least 
there was undue consideration for him in the Curia. Dr. Salter 4 
says: ‘naturally he (Wyclif) would receive the next prebend at 
Lincoln that became vacant’. But this would not be the case if 
his bull were judged invalid, and he might well have hesitated after 
1375 and the Bruges conference to apply for a further dispensation 
for plurality. 

It is not altogether easy to explain the words facta sollicitudine, 
etc., but it may be suggested that Wyclif’s acceptance of the 
prebend in virtue of a grace in forma communi pauperis (as ac- 
corded to graduates) would not involve the payment of annates or 
first fruits, while Philip de Thornbury, having presumably a 
grace in forma speciali, would be liable for them. Whether, as 
Dr. Rashdall in the Dictionary of National Biography states, 
Wyclif actually received the prebend and was afterwards ousted 
by Philip de Thornbury, or whether the latter made his claim 
at an earlier stage can hardly be decided. Wryclif’s ‘ papa dedit 
michi prebendam’ might equally apply to the granting of his 
petition. Dr. Salter has mentioned ° a letter to the Curia from 
the chancellor of Oxford University, dated 14 January 1375-6, 
in which one of the witnesses was John Wyclif, canon of Lincoln, 
and suggested this as proof that after all Wyclif did receive the 
prebend. His conclusion was queried by Dr. Cronin,® who pointed 
out that such a description was normal curial practice. On this 
point it may be remarked that, when a pope made provision of 

t Ante, xxxv. 568. 2 Op. cit. i. 201, n. 2. 

3 Surely cameraliter and abdite mean ‘ secret ’ rather than ‘ general’. It is difficult 
to follow the remarks of Dr. Cronin (ante, xxxv. 565-6, 569) and Dr. Workman (op. cit. 
p. 206) on a general as opposed to a special reservation. In common curial use the first 
term signified the reservation of a class of benefice in contradistinction to the reservation 
of a named benefice. 

1 Ante, xxxv. 98. 5 Tbid. 6 Loc. cit. 564. 
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a canonry with reservation of a prebend to an impetrant who had 
undergone the examen litteraturae, etc., in the Curia, or was ex 
cused this examination owing to his university degree, the canonr) 
itself was actually conferred and the petitioner was addressed in 
the bull as canon of such-and-such a church. This was probab!) 
connected with the difficulties involved in the certus numerus 
canonicorum prescribed in the statutes of collegiate churches.? 


M. E. H. Lioyp. 


Reg. Avenion. 178, fo. 39 d.* 


Dilecto filio Johanni Wyclif Canonico lincolniensi in theologia Bacallario 
salutem, etc. litterarum scientia vite ac morum honestas aliaque probitatis 
et uirtutum merita super quibus apud nos fidedignorum commendaris 
testimonio nos inducunt ut tibi reddamus ad gratiam liberales / volentes 
itaque tibi qui ut asserit (sic) magister in artibus ac in presbyteratus ordine 
constitutus existis premissorum meritorum tuorum intuitu graciam facere 
specialem/Canonicatum ecclesie lincolniensis cum plenitudine juris Canonici 
apostolica tibi auctoritate conferimus et de ? illo etiam prouidemus Pre- 
bendam vero si qua in dicta ecclesia vacat ad presens vel cum vacauerit 
quam tu per te uel procuratorem tuum ad hoc legitime constitutum infra 
unius mensis spacium postquam tibi uel eidem procuratori vacacio illius 
innotuerit duxeris acceptandam /conferendam tibi post acceptationem 
huiusmodi cum omnibus juribus et pertinentiis suis donationi apostolice 
reseruamus districtius imhibentes venerabili fratri nostro Episcopo et 
dilectas filiis Capitulo lincolniensi ac illi uel illis ad quem uel ad quos in 
eadem ecclesia prebendarum Collatio prouisio presentatio seu queuis alia 
dispositio pertinet communiter uel diuisim ne de huiusmodi prebenda 
interim etiam ante acceptationem eandem nisi postquam eis constiterit 
quod tu uel procurator predictus illam nolueritis acceptare disponere 
quoquomodo presumant / ac decernentes ex-nunc irritum et inane si secus 
super hiis a quoquam quauis auctoritate scienter uel ignoranter contigerit 
attemptari / Non obstantibus de certo Canonicorum numero et quibuslibet 
aliis ipsius ecclesie statutis et consuetudinibus contrariis juramento con- 
firmatione apostolica uel quacumque firmitate alia roboratis / Aut si 
aliqui apostolica uel alia quauis auctoritate in eadem ecclesia in Canonicos 
sint recepti uel ut recipiantur insistant /Seu si super prouisione sibi 
facienda de canonicatibus et prebendis in dicta ecclesia speciales aut 
aliis beneficiis ecclesiasticis in illis partibus generales apostolice sedis uel 
legatorum * eius litteras impetrarint etiam si per eas ad inhibitionem 
reseruationem et decretum uel alias quomodolibet sit processum / quibus 
omnibus preterquam auctoritate nostra in ecclesia ipsa receptis uel pre- 
bendam expectantibus in eadem te in assecutione dicte prebende volumus 


1Cf. Barraclough, Papal Provisions, pp. 143-4. 

* There is something after de which seems to be illo, written too close to de and 
struck out. 

3 Written “leg”; ‘* legatorum ” is the correct and normal word here. 


* The transcription has been kindly furnished by Miss Mabel H. Mills. 
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anteferri / sed nullum per hoe eis quo ad assecutionem prebendarum aut 
beneficiorum aliorum preiudicium generari / Seu si eisdem Episcopo et 
Capitulo uel quibusuis aliis communiter uel diuisim a prefata? sit sede 
indultum quod ad receptionem uel prouisionem alicuius minime teneantur 
et ad id compelli non possint quodque de Canonicatibus et prebendis 
ipsius ecclesie aut aliis beneficiis ecclesiasticis ad eorum collationem pro- 
uisionem presentationem seu quamuis aliam dispositionem coniunctim 
uel separatim spectantibus nulli valeat prouideri / per litteras apostolicas 
non facientes plenam et expressam ac de uerbo ad uerbum de indulto 
huiusmodi mentionem / et qualibet alia dicte sedis indulgentia generali 
uel speciali cuiuscumque tenoris existat / per quam presentibus non ex- 
pressam uel totaliter non insertam effectus huiusmodi nostre gratie im- 
pediri valeat quomodolibet uel differri. et de qua cuiusque toto tenore 
habenda sit in nostris litteris mentio specialis Aut si presens non fueris ad 
prestandum de obseruandis statutis et consuetudinibus ipsius ecclesie 
solitum juramentum /dummodo in absentia tua per procuratorem 
ydoneum et cum ad ecclesiam ipsam accesseris corporaliter illud prestes 
Seu si hodie pro alio uel aliis in eadem ecclesia super equali uel equalibus 
gracia uel graciis litteras nostras duxerimus concedendas / nos enim tam illas 
quam presentes effectum sortiri volumus quacumque constitutione aposto- 
lica contraria non obstante / Aut quod parochialem ecclesiam de Ludger- 
sale cuius ad decem [marchas]? ac in ecclesia de westbury lincolniensis 
et wygorniensis diocesarum canonicatum et prebendam de Aust’ quorum 
etiam ad decem marchas sterlingorum fructus ut asseris taxati existunt 
nosceris obtinere / volumus autem quod quamprimum vigore presentium 
Canonicatus et prebende ecclesie lincolniensis predictorum possessionem 
fueris pacificam assecutus Canonicatum et prebendam ecclesie Wygornien- 
sis predictos quos extunc vacare decernimus omnino dimittere tenearis 
Nullo ergo etc /nostre collationis prouisionis reseruationis inhibitionis 
constitutionis et voluntatis infringere etc / Datum Auinion ’.v.kal. Febr’ 
anno Primo. In eodem modo dilectis filiis Abbati Monasterii beate Marie 
de Oseney lincolniensis diocesis / et Estredingie Eboracensis ac Barnasta- 
polie Exoniensis ecclesiarum Archidiaconis salutem ete litterarum scientia 
ete usque teneatur/quocirca discretioni tue per apostolica scripta mandamus 
quatinus uos uel duo aut vnus vestrum per uos uel alium seu alios eundem 
johannem uel procuratorem suum eius nomine® ex nunc auctoritate 
nostra in eadem ecclesia lincolniensi recipi facientes in canonicatum et in 
prebendam ¢ stallo sibi in choro et loco in Capitulo ipsius ecclesie cum 
plenitudine juris Canonici assignato Prebendam per nos ut premittitur 
reseruatam si tempore reseruationis nostre huiusmodi vacabat uel postea 
vacauit aut cum vacauerit ut prefertur prefato Johanni post acceptationem 
huiusmodi cum omnibus juribus et pertinentiis suis auctoritate predicta ® 
conferre et assignare curetis Inducentes eum uel dictum procuratorem 
pro eo in corporalem possessionem prebende ecclesie lincolniensis ac 
jurium et pertinentium predictorum et deffendentes inductum 


/ sibique 


1 prefata ’ is written as one word. 2 Omitted in the text of the bull. 

3 in corle poss ’ crossed out. 

* The first letter looks at first like an ‘f’ but comparison with other ‘ p ’s suggests 
‘p’ very badly made. 

° confertus conf crossed out. 
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facientes de ipsorum Canonicatus et prebende fructibus redditibus pro 
uentibus juribus et obuentibus uniuersis integre Responderi Non obstant 
ibus omnibus supradictis / Seu si eisdem Episcopo et Capitulo uel quibusuis 
aliis communiter uel diuisim ab eadem sede indultum existat quod inte: 
dici suspendi uel excommunicari non possint per litteras apostolicas non 
facientes plenam et expressam ac de uerbo ad uerbum de indulto huiusmodi 
mentionem Contradictores auctoritate nostra etc. datum ut supra. 


Acton’s Election as an Irish Member of Parliament 


It is frequently forgotten that the great historian Acton entered 
public life as member of parliament for an Irish constituency, 
and it is the intention of this paper to discuss the relevant factors 
concerning his election for the borough of Carlow in the parlia- 
ment which sat from 1859-65, leaving to another occasion a 
detailed discussion of why he so lost the confidence of the liberal! 
electors of that borough that he was not even a candidate for 
their suffrages at the general election of 1865. 

Sir John Emerich Edward Dalberg Acton, Baronet, was the 
son of the 7th baronet and Marie Louise Pellina, only daughter 
and heiress of Emerich, duke of Dalberg. He was born at 
Naples, where the Acton family occupied a leading position in 
politics, and succeeded to the ancestral title in childhood. On 
the 25 July 1840 at the Spanish Chapel, and subsequently at 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, his mother married as her second 
husband Granville George Leveson Gower, Lord Leveson, subse- 
quently well known as the distinguished whig statesman Ear! 
Granville. This marriage brought the child Acton into the very 
centre of the whig aristocracy. His stepfather was three times 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and held this or other 
offices in the whig and liberal cabinets of Melbourne, John 
Russell, Palmerston, and W. E. Gladstone.! At one time he was 
considered a probable Prime Minister. The boy himself was 
sufficiently well off to look forward to an assured position in 
society. 

Two years after Sir John Acton came of age in 1855 his step- 
father took up the question of finding him a seat in the house of 
commons. Lord Granville was a close personal friend of Lord 
Canning, the great Indian Viceroy. Two of Granville’s letters to 
Canning in 1857 refer to his attempts in this connexion. ‘I am 
trying to get Johnny Acton in for some place in Ireland. I am 
glad to find that, although he is only a moderate Whig, he is also 


1 The Complete Peerage, vi. 95-6, 1926 edn. 
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a very moderate Catholic.’! Later he wrote that Johnny Acton 
‘has, I am glad to say, a yearning for public life 2 Acton’s own 
opinions on the matter were recorded in an undated letter of the 
same year to his stepfather concerning the possibility of con- 
testing the county of Clare—most famous of the post-emancipation 
[Irish constituencies :— 


‘My dear Lord Granville, 


‘I must leave it to you to judge whether I can honourably accept 
your assistance in coming into Parliament ... my opinions and char- 
acter are not of a kind to ensure the support of Irish Catholics. I 
must ... most positively declare that I cannot undertake always to 
vote with Lord Palmerston’s Government or with any other... . I 
could not of course promise the Catholics of Clare more than I have 
promised you. I hope if I am Whig enough for the Government that 
I shall be Catholic enough for them. 

* You do not say whether the Clare election is to be soon or whether 
it is in anticipation of a dissolution. Two elections in the course of a 
year or two would be a very heavy charge. . . . I cannot at this moment 
give you a complete confession of faith.’ * 


This letter displays an essentially cross-bench mind, and in 
truth the catholic vote both in England and in Ireland was sharply 
divided at this time. On the other hand, the church author- 


ities were very keen that leading English Roman Catholic 
laymen should take a prominent part in politics. In the parlia- 
ment of 1859-65 there was only one English Roman Catholic M.P. 
sitting for an English constituency (Lord Edward Howard), and 
Acton was the only English Catholic elected in Ireland. Cardinal 
Wiseman’s views were clearly expressed in the following letter :- 


‘My dear Sir John, 


‘It would give me the greatest pleasure to see you in Parliament. 
I am sure you would discharge your duties there with independence 
and in a thoroughly Catholic spirit. If this expression of my high 
opinion of you can be of any service to you in your efforts to obtain 
an honourable position, which I think you well deserve, you are at 
liberty to make use of what I write with any of our bishops and clergy. 


1 Granville to Canning, London, 10 March 1857. Fitzmaurice, E., Life of the 2nd 
Earl Granville, K.G., vol. i, 227. The reference is, of course, to the political nature of 
Acton’s catholicism, as none can forget his statement after the Vatican Council of 1870 
that ‘ he had never felt the slightest doubt about any dogma of the Catholic Church °. 
Quoted by R. A. L. Smith, New Statesman and Nation, vol. xxvii. no. 692. 

2 Granville to Canning, London, 24 October 1857, Fitzmaurice, op. cit. i. 262. 
It is an important safeguard to note that the majority of the references to Sir John 
Acton in the index of these volumes refer not to Acton but to Lord John Russell, 
both of whom were referred to as ‘ Johnny’ by Lord Granville. 

3 Undated letter. Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton, 
ed. by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence, i. 28-9. 

4Speech of Acton, Carlow, 7 June 1859. Reported in the Freeman's Journal, 
9 June 1859. 
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Should any of them wish for a more direct communication from me | 
shall be most happy to give it. With my hearty good wishes for your 
success, I am, ever your affectionate 

° N. Card. Wiseman.’ ! 


It was not until 1859 that the opportunity to contest a seat 
finally came his way. 

It was the whigs who had carried the Reform Bill of 1832 : 
they had been the stalwart supporters of Catholic Emancipation, 
though it had been finally achieved by a tory government 
Motives of gratitude had associated the catholic vote with the 
whig and liberal interests. But new issues now clouded the 
horizon. In 1850 a papal rescript had once again established a 
Roman Catholic territorial hierarchy in England, and the violent 
reaction of the protestant conscience had resulted in the passage, 
by the whigs under Lord John Russell, of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, whereby the assumption of such titles by the Roman 
Catholic bishops was prohibited except in Ireland. This last 
proviso was only inserted somewhat late in the day, and the Act 
was in any case a dead letter from the start, but there were many 
Irish Roman Catholics who would never again support the liberal! 
party.2. In addition, both Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
had everywhere on the continent shown themselves the foes of 
tyranny and the supporters of suppressed and rising nationalities. 
Nowhere was this more true than in Italy, where the hope of 
national unity was met by papal intransigeance. Roman Catholic 
Ireland was doubly opposed to Italian nationalism : firstly, 
because it threatened the temporal power of the papacy, and 
secondly, because it had such ardent English support. 

The papal authorities, Cardinal Wiseman and a number ot! 
[Irish bishops accordingly supported the re-election of the Derby 
government.* The Irish Roman Catholic clergy were sharply 
divided. The Irish party had not yet been formed and Irish 


1 Figgis and Laurence, op. cit. i. 29, 30. Mathew, in Acton: the Formative Years, 
131, gives the date of this letter as 27-xi-1857. [Wiseman’s successor at Westminster, 
Cardinal Manning, held very different views on Acton, principally because of the 
latter’s opposition to the proclamation of the dogma of papal infallibility. In a 
letter to Gladstone, dated November 15 1870, Manning wrote : ‘I will say no moré 
of Lord Acton, whose career has been a disappointment to his truest friends, not 
catholics only. He might have done much in public life and among us. Of the 
former you are judge ; of the latter, I am sorry to say he has lost all hold in England 
and abroad except upon individuals’. This letter Gladstone sent to Lord Granville, 
who commented in reply : ‘Isend you back Manning’s letter. I presume there is no 
Protestant or atheist whom he dislikes more than Acton. I am, however, afraid he 
may be right about the latier’s success in public life. If anything will spur him into 
action it will be the knowledge of Manning triumphing in his not having done so.’ 
Granville to Gladstone, 18 November 1870. Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii. 135-6.] 

2See Lord John Russell, by Stuart J. Reid, pp. 191-2. 

* The opposition was considered pro-French and at the time the pope was very 
fearful of the French and of their Emperor Napoleon III. 
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members were theoretically pledged to support one or other of 
the great English parties. In the diocese of Meath, bishop and 
clergy united to oppose the whig nominees. In Ossory, clergy 
who assisted the liberal cause were forbidden to attend the 
banquet in honour of their candidate. Many Irish members of 
parliament were considered not so much to support Derby as to 
oppose Palmerston ; that ‘ Lord Derby since his recent accession 
to office treated the Catholic Party with great courtesy and made 
important concessions to the Catholic Church ’ was admitted even 
by a liberal paper.! 

There were many differences between mid-nineteenth-century 
elections and those to which we are accustomed. In the first 
place, nominations and elections did not take place everywhere 
on the same day. It was even possible for a candidate defeated 
in one constituency successfully to contest another before the 
general election was over.? Sir John Acton’s name was suggested 
for Cashel, Waterford City, and for Dublin before he finally came 
to terms with the liberal electors of Carlow Borough.* There 
were certain special considerations connected with this con- 
stituency. The sitting member, John Alexander, was a tory 
and a local landlord, but it had formerly been a liberal con- 
stituency represented from 1847-52 by John Sadleir, member of 
the party affectionately called ‘the Pope’s Brass Band ’, who had 
ruined his party interest by association with large-scale financial 
scandals. There was, accordingly, a reasonable basis to some of 
the anti-liberal prejudice in this constituency. 

The population of Carlow Borough was at this time about 
9000, of whom approximately 85 per cent. or more were Roman 
Catholics.4 On the other hand, the electorate, based as it was 
on an £8 household franchise,’ numbered only 236.° It is worthy 
of note that after 1850 the financial qualification for voting in 
lreland was lower than in England, where occupation or possession 

1 Kilkenny Journal, 15 June 1859. 

2In the 1865 election at which Acton was elected, though later unseated, for 
Bridgenorth, Gladstone, defeated at Oxford University after eighteen years tenure 
of the seat, was yet able to get himself elected for South Lancashire before the election 
concluded. 

* Dublin Daily Express, 4 May 1859, speech of John Alexander. 

4 The Census figures, 1861, were : Total population, 8697, of whom Roman Catholics 
numbered 7740, living im 1467 inhabited houses with 129 uninhabited, Parl. Paper, 
1861, L 2865. 

5 A. Berriedale Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George 
VI, London, 1940, i. 275. 

6 Freeman’s Journal, 9 April 1859. There were 10 Irish boroughs with between 
200-300 voters on the Register. The smallest was Portarlington with 99. A letter 
in the Carlow Post, 14 May 1859, states that the electorate was only 232, of whom 
98 were Protestant and 134 Roman Catholic. The 10 Roman Catholics who voted 


with the Protestant candidate represented the following trades or professions: 3 
Butchers, 1 Bailiff, 1 Roadmaker, 1 Surveyor, 1 Builder, 2 Clerks, 1 Sentinel Office 
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of a house of £10 annual value was required, and that accordingly 
it could be argued that the Irish franchise was in general more 
liberal than the English. On the other hand, voting was stil! 
open, as the Ballot Act did ngt become law until 1872. Parnel| 
looked on this Ballot Act as of greater practical importance than 
either the Irish Church Act or the Land Act, for it emancipated 
the voters and made them free from landlord direction and 
control.? 

In 1859 the candidate seems only to have been an unimportant 
figure at the election, from the purely individual point of view. 
Finance and party affiliation were certainly more important, and 
in the case of some of the smaller constituencies finance took ver) 
much first place. Acton did not return his expenses at this 
election, but even if he had, the legal return would have had no 
relation to the expense involved, which in some cases ran into 
thousands of pounds, and there was always the danger of having 
to defend a seat on petition, which cost anything from £2000 to 
£5000. Carlow Borough had an unenviable reputation for bribery. 
There had been a petition against the member returned in 1839,* 
and two were lodged against Acton, though they were withdrawn 
the following year.* No less than nine members were unseated 
for bribery and corruption on the part of their agents in 1859, 
and Acton suffered this fate at Bridgenorth, 8 February 1866, as 
the result of his election in the previous year.* 

From the first week in April until nomination day, the liberal 
party, under the Reverend James Maher, P.P., Graigue, were 
distinctly busy canvassing the borough in favour of a candidate 
unnamed or changing daily. First to be mentioned was Mr. 
John Thomas Ball, LL.D., Q.C.,5 whose name was later considered 
for County Waterford,* and who subsequently was elected for 
Dublin University and became Lord Chancellor. Mr. Ball 
appeared in the constituency and around him ‘ not a few hungry 
electors flocked’, but “when matters of finance came to be 
discussed it was found that the parties could not come to a 
perfect agreement, whereupon Mr. Ball and his friends bid each 
other Adieu’.? The next candidate to appear was Mr. H. 8. 
1 A. Berriedale Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George V1 


i. 277, Acton failed to vote on a Ballot Bill division, 20 March 1860. 

* Carlow Borough Election, 1839. Plans, 2 vols. 10s. 

’ Parliamentary Papers 1859, xxvi. 107, and Carlow Sentinel, 16 July 1859. 

4 Tbid., 1866, Ixi. 77. The Encyclopedia Britannica is in error in concluding 
Acton’s membership of the House of Commons in 1865; it is also in error, with 
the Dictionary of National Biography, in postponing the sale of Acton’s library 
until after his death. It was bought, in Acton’s lifetime, by Andrew Carnegie, with 
the proviso that Acton could continue to use it for life. See Henry E. Tedder, ‘* Lord 
Acton as a Book Collector”’’, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. i. 1903-4, 
pp. 257-8. 
® Freeman's Journal, 7 April 1859. § Jbid., 20 April 1859. 

7 Saunders Newsletter, 3 May 1859. 
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Gridley, who issued an ‘address to the electors and began his 
canvass the second week in April.1. One advantage of a small 
electorate was that one’s fate could be realized often before the 
poll, accordingly Mr. Gridley retired on Wednesday the 20th 
after vainly trying to persuade the bishop, the Right Reverend 
Dr. Walsh, to use his influence on his behalf.2_ The liberal organ, 
the Freeman’s Journal, was compelled to admit that no one could 
beat Mr. Alexander in Carlow.*® 

The party, however, wanted a candidate, and in the week 
before nomination day, May 3,* they held daily meetings ‘ in 
their endeavours to get some candidate to come forward’. They 
continued to canvass ‘the borough for some unknown personage, 
but Mr. Alexander is prepared for every possible emergency, 
confident of success ’, asserted the Carlow Sentinel. For a few 
days the name of Sir Thomas Redington ® was on everybody’s 
lips, but on the morning of May 2 the Carlow correspondent of 
Saunders Newsletter, a conservative paper, announced ‘ addresses 
of an inflammatory character have been posted on the walls of 
the town this morning, calling wpon the Liberal and independent 
voters to come forward and record their votes in favour of Sir 
John Acton. Father Maher is engaged in canvassing for this 
gentleman, who is a total stranger to the people of Carlow. It 
is only right to state that Sir John Acton has not arrived in town, 
but it is intended by his Admirers to propose him at the hustings 
to-morrow even although he should not be present. That his 
chances of success are small is admitted by the Radicals them- 
selves unless bribery to a large scale will be resorted to ’.? Crowds 
of anxious “‘ friends ’’ were to be seen on the look-out for him at 
the arrival of each train, ‘‘ but all to no purpose ’’, according to 
the Daily Express. ® 

Tuesday, 3 May, nomination day, came, but with it no Sir 
John Acton. At 10 a.m. the High Sheriff,® as returning officer, 
appeared before the Courthouse— as might be expected from the 
inflammatory and personal nature of the placards posted through 
the town on behalf of the liberal candidate Sir John Acton, who 
was himself absent, in consequence as is alleged by his friends 

1 Freeman’s Journal, 11 April 1859, Saunders Newsletter, 3 May 1859. His address 
ippears in the Carlow Post, 16 April 1859, 

* Carlow Weekly News, 23 April 1859. 3 Freeman's Journal, 12 April 1859. 


4 Nomination day was only announced in the Freeman’s Journal on May 2. It 


was one of the earliest Irish nominations. As a democratic gesture to this election 
campaign the Freeman’s Journal reduced its price from 24d. to Id. on April 25. 

5 Saunders Newsletter, 2 May 1859. 

® Sir Thomas Redington was one-time Irish Under-Secretary. 

7 Saunders Newsletter, 3 May 1859. His name is first mentioned in the Carlow 
i} eekly News, 30 April 1859. 

® Dublin Daily Express, 2 May 1859. 

* Wm. Clayton-Browne, Esquire, was High Sheriff and Edward Jameson, Esquire, 
Sub-Sheriff. 
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of ill-health—the abundance of the lower classes was ver, 
numerous ’.! Alexander’s name was first placed before the 
electorate,? and then Acton’s name was proposed by Edward 
Flood, Esquire, who described the candidate as ‘a distinguished 
scholar and promised to be one of the first literary men of Europe 
(Groans and cries of ‘‘ Where is he ?”’). He is a man possessed 
of a princely income and respectable lineage—the most respect- 
able in the United Kingdom. (Cries of Oh! Oh! Oh!).’ The 
nomination was seconded by Thomas Price, Esq., and Acton’s 
name was ‘ greeted with tremendous cheers from the rabble ' 
A show of hands favoured Acton but a poll was claimed, which 
took place on Thursday, 5 May.* The prejudices of the Carlow 
Weekly News are underlined in their description of the scene on 
nomination day: ‘ Those occupying the portion of the court set 
apart for the friends of the liberal candidate (Sir John Acton) 
being more numerous but not so respectable as Mr. Alexander’s 
friends, who occupied the opposite side of the court ’.4 

At the hustings Acton was represented by a Mr. Norton, who 
was equally a stranger to Carlow, but who handled the entire 
election in the absence of his candidate.6 Alexander himself 
addressed the crowd at the nomination and made sarcastic refer- 
ences to the phantom or myth who was his opponent, whom no 
one could see, and who had issued no address. It was in truth 
an odd situation. Acton’s chief constructive contribution seems 
to have been financial. He was present neither at the nomination 
nor at the poll; he issued no address, and the inflammatory 
placards were entirely devoted to denigration of the Derby 
Ministry and of Alexander, who was accused of favouring jury 
packing,” which he hotly denied. It was the case of a distant 
prospect pleasing in preference to the local landlord. Except in 
Mr. Flood’s speech there were no constructive references to 
Acton during the course of the election, and as far as his political 
views were concerned, all that was known to the people of Carlow 
is to be found in one letter to Father Maher. 

In this letter, dated from London on 8 May 1859, Acton 
admitted that he could not be a definite party man. ‘I hope, 
and I believe, that the interests of party will cease to be deemed 
paramount above the interests of the country and that the public 
good will become the first consideration in every political measure 
.. . but if there is no existing party to which I think it possible 
to attach myself, the one in power I shall consider it my duty to 


1 Saunders Newsletter, 4 May 1859. 

2 Alexander was proposed by Samuel Haughton, Esq., and Wm. Fishbourne, Esq. 
3 Saunders Newsletter, 3 May 1859. 4 Carlow Weekly News, 7 May 1859. 
5 Daily Express, 4 May and 7 May 1859. ® Tbid., 4 May 1859. 

7 Ibid., 4 May 1859. In connection with the Kerry Phoenix trials. 
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oppose. .. . I am no partisan but [ had rather reckon on Liberal 
principles than on the fears of the Tories. I am sure we cannot 
make friends of the Tories, and I do not think it wise to make 
enemies of the Liberals... He naturally expressed his violent 
antipathy to jury packing, and favoured a Reform Bill, the 
Ballot, and the cause of the Irish tenant. He had no confidence 
in the foreign policy of either party, and supported neutrality in 
continental politics. Finally he paid due tribute to his Irish 
electorate : ‘It is to the Irish that we English Catholics owe in 
great measure not only our political emancipation, but the revival 
of religion among us . . . it is for English Catholics to assume the 
office of mediators between those who are their brethren in 
religion and those who are their brethren in blood ’. 

In commenting favourably on this document the Carlow Post 
quotes from a Dublin article approving of the letter: ‘ Toryism 
in England is a comparatively mild and compromising conserva- 
tism; whilst in Ireland Toryism is Orange Ascendancy, Jury 
Packing, rigid exclusion of Liberals, Catholic and Protestant, from 
all offices of emolament under the crown and that irritating 
system of proselytism which has been a prolific source of popular 
discontent and even of frequent disturbance in various parts of 
the country.’ ? 

From the moment of nomination to the day after the de- 
claration—that is, 3 May to 7 May—Carlow was a scene of riot 
and uproar, and it is only reasonable to assume that the necessary 
spirit was infused at the expense of the several candidates.* 
It will, however, be more convenient to treat first of the actual 
voting and then of its concomitants. Of the 236 persons on the 
register, 220 exercised their vote and Acton was surprisingly 
elected by a majority of 14 over his conservative opponent, the 
final result being Acton 117, Alexander 103. For the first time 
since emancipation the liberals were-in a minority taking Ireland 
as a whole, but Carlow was one of the three constituencies in 
which there was a liberal gain. The conservatives on the other 
hand gained ten seats, and the final result was: conservatives 
57, liberals 48. No less than twenty-five out of 105 Irish con- 
stituencies changed their representatives.‘ 

Great was the liberal rejoicing in Carlow and bitter was the 
conservative complaint . . . ‘much priestly influence, intimida- 
tion, mob violence and, it is to be feared, wholesale bribery has 
not—sic—(now) been resorted to. The dictatorial conduct of 


1 Carlow Post, 11 May 1859. 
2 [bid., quoting Dublin Evening Post, 21 May 1859. 
3 In previous elections as much as £100 had been asked for a vote. Carlow Sentinel, 
23 April 1859. 
4 Freeman's Journal, 18 May 1859. 
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Father Maher, the well-known Parish Priest of Graigue and othe: 
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priests towards the Roman Catholic electors, backed as it was by 
the tumultuous proceedings of a well-organized, infuriated, and 
drunken rabble was of such a character as to deter many con- 
sistent and honest electors into voting diametrically opposed to 
their conscientious convictions ’.1. Obviously this was a grossly) 


exaggerated point of view, but Father Maher was the first to 
claim full credit for his share in the victory. 


Readers of the two 


Carlow papers—-the Post and the Sentinel—on the morning of 


7 May 1859, could have read in one the fine sentiments of the 


victorious Father Maher, and in the other the long list of voters 


assaulted and houses damaged for sympathizing with the con- 
servative party. 


Quite early in the contest the Sentinel had expressed itself in 


unqualified terms on the nature of the Carlow electorate :— 


‘The Borough of Carlow, we do not hesitate to state the fact, was 


reduced to a “ 


sink of corruption ” in 1853 by the foul proceeds of the 


late John Sadleir’s plunder! He was an unscrupulous man, and was 


ready to accomplish any work in the election line, to secure the object 
of his ambition, although he failed in 1853 to corrupt a majority of 
the constituency, while he expended a large sum in open, profligate, 
and undisguised bribery. Is the Borough constituency now more 
1 1852? Alas’! We fear not, as a trustworthy liberal 
inhabitant of this town communicated the fact to us on Wednesday 
that a body of electors, amounting to between “ thirteen and twenty ”’ 
have come to a conclusion to accept bribes and announce their de- 
liberate decision without any attempt at secrecy and without shame 
It therefore becomes the duty of Christians, of every 
denomination, to mark this little band of corruptionists, with a view 
hereafter (if they attempt to carry on this game) to their disenfran- 
chisement, as it is but just, that the innocent and the upright should 


pure than nn 


or remorse. 


not suffer for the guilty . . 


. a8 in that den of corruption, Galway. 


Beyond this class (few indeed) the great majority of the constituency 
are as high minded and independent as any in the empire.’ * 


In contrast wrote Father Maher, who was not himself one of 
‘We carried the election fairly and honourably. 


the electors : 


The integrity, purity and fidelity of the people of Carlow to each 
other and to the cause was admirable.’ * 


These were strange 


adjectives to use regarding a contest in which military and con- 
stabulary were continuously employed and where, on at least one 
occasion, soldiers—the 3rd Dragoons—had to charge the mob. 


When Acton’s victory became obvious on the Thursday even- 


1 Saunders Newsletter, 6 May 1859. 


3 Carlow Post, 11 
#On nomination 


and rolled on their r 


ing his representative, Mr. Norton, made every effort to persuade 


* Carlow Sentinel, 16 April 1859. 
June 1859. Father Maher was an uncle of Cardinal Cullen. 


night. No member of the crowd was hurt, but two horses fell 


iders. Daily Express, 6 May 1859. 
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the crowd to go peaceably home,' but no—the liberal victors had 
to wreak their vengeance, especially on those Roman Catholics 
who had: voted for Alexander. Three cases got wide publicity 

‘up to a late hour last night great excitement prevailed in 
town in consequence of the ruffianly conduct of the mob who 
proceeded to the houses of several obnoxious electors and assailed 
their houses with stones and other missiles. The house of a man 
named Bolger was regularly demolished and not a pane of glass 
or a sash in any of his windows was left unbroken. Fortunately 
for the man himself he left town by the midday train, otherwise 
the rabble would no doubt have taken summary vengeance on 
him.” Two brothers Keating, living in different parts of the 
town, had to receive police protection, and ‘ several of the force 
were assailed with stones and not a few oi them seriously injured. 
Five of the most turbulent of the mob were arrested by the con- 
stabulary in the act of throwing stones and, being brought before 
Mr. Tuckey, R.M., they were at once committed to gaol to stand 
their trial at the forthcoming quarter sessions.’* Bolger and the 
two Keatings certainly suffered severely, and Bolger was ap- 
parently in danger of his life for some time. When making his 
claim for damages he asserted he had been afraid to go to chapel, 
and had remained indoors from the 5th to the 12th. On the day 
of the poll he had been ‘ dragged out of his bed and placed in the 
custody of several partisans until the booths were opened when 
he was brought forward to vote for the Radical Candidate ; but 
having declared in favour of the Conservative member a scene 
took place which baffles description. ...’* For the destruction 
of his shop Thomas Bolger, shopkeeper, was awarded £14; 
Michael Keating was awarded £10; and his brother James 
Keating was awarded £16 8s. ‘. . . furniture, pictures, china, 
glass, and even the very shutters of his dwelling were demolished.’ 

The official announcement of the result was not made until 
10 a.m. on Friday morning, 6 May. Norton still represented 
Acton, and it was not until the following month—June—that 
the latter arrived ® in the constituency to be guest at a great 
victory banquet in Cullen’s Hotel, Carlow, on the evening of 
Tuesday, 7 June, and to address a gathering in the Corn Exchange 


' Daily Express, 7 May 1859. 

* Saunders Newsletter, 6 May 1859. The religious situation had been exacerbated 
by a recent visit to Carlow, on the invitation of the presybterian minister, Mr. Barnett, 
of a former Italian priest, Gavazzi—a supporter of Italian national unity. Carlow 
Post, 7 May 1852. 

’ Saunders Newsletter, 7 May 1859. 4 Jbid., 6 May 1859. 

5 Sir John was accompanied from the station by a crowd of three or four thousand. 
In his car with him were Father Maher, Dr. P. J. Cullen, and Mr. T. Price, proprietor 
of the Carlow Post. There were groans for Soupers, the Patrons of Soupers and the 
Patrons of Gavazzi the Apostate. Carlow Post, 4 June 1859. 
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on the previous Saturday. About eighty to ninety people sat 
down to a dinner which was presided over by the Reverend 
James Maher, P.P. Despite the occasion there was little of any 
constructive political programme. The whole stress was laid on 
the catholicity of the new member, of the gathering, and of the 
constituency. There was reference to past oppression and to the 
Irish contribution to the Roman Catholic empire overseas, 
especially in Britain and America. Having proclaimed his 
undying attachment to his religion, the sole political affirmation 
Acton made was in favour of tenant right. His speech was 
felicitously worded, but gave no clue to any political opinions, 
and he made it clear that the entire success was due to Father 
Maher. ‘I who have reaped the fruits of his labours and did 
not share them.’ For his part, Father Maher had every con- 
fidence in Acton: ‘a young man and an untried’. ‘The House 
of Commons’, he asserted, ‘is the greatest, the most influential! 
assembly in the world . . . the road from Carlow to the House of 
Commons can be travelled by anyone who is a friend of the 
people ’.2. There were ne less than ten toasts, and naturally an 
even greater number of speeches. Acton was recommended to 
take an Irish bride. Whenever Father Maher ‘ found an elector 
hesitating to do his duty to his country he was anxious to have a 
chat with his mistress . . . one said if her husband did not do his 
duty in the election she would never show her face in Carlow- 

that she would go to America’. As a matter of fact, only one 
promised vote failed in delivery.’ 

After the banquet Acton hurried back to London, and on the 
Friday of the same week (10 June) he cast his first vote in the 
House of Commons, helping thereby to turn out the Derby 
government in favour of one led by Palmerston and Russell.’ 
Lord Granville wrote of his stepson at this period: ‘ His new 
position as M.P. has done him much good. It has taken away 
from him the suspicion that people undervalued him and he 
appears to appreciate some of the fine ladies being coquettish 
with him.’ > Nevertheless, Acton took little part in the activities 
of the house. He was present for most of the important divisions, 
but he never intervened in debate, and only addressed the house 
on three occasions during question time during the six years he 
represented Carlow. His election was a party triumph, but he 








1 Carlow Post, 11 June 1859. 
3 Carlow Post, 11 June 1859. 
*The Government was defeated by 323 votes to 310. 62 Irish M.P.s supported 

the government and 38 voted against. 

®° Granville to Lord Canning, Aldenham, September 14 1859. Fitzmaurice, op. cif. 

i. 358. 
® His subjects were : The Condition of the Roman States, 4 May 1860; Catholic 

Inmates of Prisons, 7 May 1861; Inspection of Roman Catholic Schools, 11 Apri! 


2 Freeman’s Journal, 9 June 1859. 
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soon lost the confidence of his constituency for reasons I hope to 
clarify elsewhere. That he could never be a popular politician is 
well shown by Bishop Mathew in his discussion of Acton’s 
Formative Years. ‘The climber and the political middleman was 
a type distasteful to him; he was not a man who reined in his 
contempt.’! An abortive attempt was made to unseat him on 
petition on the grounds that his majority was obtained ‘ not only 
by violence, terror, threats, agitation, intimidation and un- 
constitutional means, but by perjury, bribery, and by the payment 
and promise of payment of sums of money... .’? If such things 
happened Acton was not personally responsible, nevertheless his 
conscience may have troubled him more than most. He was not 
a happy candidate, even though a rejoicing member. 


JaMEs J. AUCHMUTY. 

1862 ; from 1892-5 when Lord Acton held minor office as a Lord-in-Waiting he dealt 
with Irish matters in the House of Lords and was a frequent speaker in the upper 
house. His election opponent, the sitting M.P., Alexander, had never spoken in 
Parliament. Carlow Post, 30 April 1859. 

1 Mathew, D., Acton, the Formative Years, p. 4. 

* Carlow Sentinel, 16 July 1859. The petition was sponsored by Henry Cary of 
Athy Street and Thomas M. Carroll of Dublin Street. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Nationalities of Europe and the Growth of National Ideologies. 
H. M. Cuapwick. (Cambridge University Press, 1945.) 


ANyTHING that Professor Chadwick writes is sure to have the stamp of 
special learning and critical independence. A book by him with this title 
is certain to be very unlike the usual treatment of the subject. It is born 
out of the war and its immediate origins, but it is in no sense a livre di 
circonstance, and, as would be expected from so chastening a scholar, it 
makes few concessions to the general reader. Professor Chadwick’s 
purpose is not to contribute yet another analysis of the terms nationalism 
and national ideology, but to call sharp attention ‘to an antiquated and 
defective system of education’, especially in our universities. This 
education, he holds, by its concentration on and narrow interpretation of 
four only of the humanistic studies, has resulted in Great Britain in a 
prevalent ‘ignorance of foreign peoples, including the non-British peoples 
within the empire’. This ignorance has been the main cause of ‘ the 
mistakes made by British policy in the past’. As a remedy, Professor 
Chadwick urges a reform in our higher education which would provide 
for a scheme of regional studies : ‘ the knowledge which is most urgently 
required at present is that of foreign peoples as they now are—tbeir 
present conditions, industrial development, social and political ideas ’, 
and ‘of their past history, which to the majority of peoples is more of 
a reality than ours is to us’ (p. 192). These regional studies, he suggests, 
might be somewhat of the type provided for in the curriculum of the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies in the University of London. 
(The point is not mentioned by Professor Chadwick, but unfortunately 
hardly any students have in practice taken these regional studies.) His 
trenchant criticisms have much in them, though there is probably in 
actual practice in most of our universities more interest in and more 
knowledge of foreign history and international relations than is allowed 
for by him. Since it was written, important changes are being made or 
are under consideration along the lines advocated here. 

The sane and emphatic demand for more study of the contemporary 
world does not lead to any unbalanced disparagement of the importance 
of studying how peoples have come to be what they are. On the contrary, 
this ‘ brief survey of the peoples of Europe’ has been written with the 
express purpose of contributing to such historical understanding. If 


the emphasis on the early history of Europe is heavy (in my opinion, 
too heavy ; roughly one hundred out of the two hundred pages are con- 
cerned with the first fifteen hundred years after Christ and the first thousand 
before Christ) this is because ‘the early history of Europe, apart from 
Greece and Reme, is little known in this country ; its importance for 
the conditions and the ideologies of to-day has not been sufficiently 
recognized ’ (p. viii). The very natural, though not strictly apposite, 
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additional reason is given that ‘this side of the subject is more closely 
connected with the studies which have occupied my life’. The importance 
of the earlier centuries is excellently brought out in parts of the two chapters 
analysing German claims to domination and the ‘ myths’ so assiduously 
propagated, especially under the Nazis, as to the historical and linguistic, 
and indeed innate, primacy of the Germanic, or Teutonic, peoples. 
Professor Chadwick's expert learning is shown to particular advantage, 


for instance, in his discussion of the meaning and use of the words Teutonic, 
Germani, and Voleae (pp. 141-66). Similar mastery is shown earlier in 
his concise description of the forty or so languages in use in Europe to-day. 


sy about the beginning of the seventh century A.p. the linguistic map of 
western continental Europe had assumed approximately its present shape, 
but that of east central and eastern Europe did not do so until many 
centuries later, owing primarily to the expansion of the German and 
Russian languages. 

The most valuable core of this book consists in the treatment, from the 
historical angle, of the linguistic element in the sentiment of nationality. 
The complexity of that sentiment is recognized in the opening, general 
chapter, but it cannot be said that much light is thrown on the meaning 
either of nationality or nationalism. Modern nationalism is considered 
(p. 5) to have first shown itself in the period of Joseph II (the influence 
of the French Revolution receives scant attention), and it is held (p. 4) 
that until the eighteenth century ‘nationalism can seldom be clearly 
distinguished from patriotism’. The formation of modern states, it is 
argued, has owed more to dynasties and royal marriages than to nation- 
alism ; and, it might have been stressed, more to conquest and economic 
factors. In general, a much less sure hand is noticeable in the treatment 
of the more recent centuries, and here there are too many dubious judge- 
ments, inaccuracies, or omissions. For instance, did the Basque nationalist 
movement make ‘a heroic struggle for independence (my italics) in the 
recent civil war’? A strong feeling for Russian nationality did not 
grow up in Galicia in the nineteenth century. Napoleon did not reassemble 
the greater part of pre-partition Poland in the Duchy of Warsaw. There 
was no war between Austria and Turkey in 1756 (p. 29). The Italian 
claims in Asia Minor in the first World War are omitted in the account 
of Italian expansionism (p. 123). In the sketch of modern Irish history 
(pp. 9-10), neither the famine nor the Anglo-Irish war which extracted 
the 1921 treaty are mentioned, while the 1798 rebellion is attributed to 
the Crown preventing ‘ Grattan’s Parliament’ from removing Catholic 
disabilities. 

In the earlier sections, it may be questioned whether the beginnings 
of the Reformation are not too unequivocally identified with Wycliffe 
and Hus, and whether the marriage of Henry II with Eleanor of Aquitaine 
(which is not mentioned) is not more worthy of emphasis than the barren, 
and head-splitting, catalogue given of Polish-Hungarian royal marriages. 
The Capets,. Valois and Bourbons are passed by with scarcely a word ; 
similarly the houses of Savoy and Orange, the Wittelsbachs and the Wettins. 
As examples of detail, it cannot be said without qualification that ‘ Norse 
rule in Dublin lasted from 840 to 1170’ (p. 76), or that Vytautas (Vitovt) 
broke the power of the Teutonic knights at Griinwald in 1410 (pp. 37-8) : 
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some recognition is required of Jagellon and the Poles. Nor can the 
legendary conquest of Kiev from the Tartars by Gediminas (Gedimin) 
be accepted : that acquisition is almost certainly due to Olgierd, probably 
in 1362. Three queries, which are not intended to be rhetorical, may 
be added. The founder of the famous Jagellon dynasty (Jagietto in Polish) 
is given his original Lithuanian name, in the form Jogaila: ic this more 
usual in Lithuanian than the form Jagaila? The Weser is stated (p. 
150) to have a Celtic name: is not Viswegis a Germanic name, though 
that may conceal a Celtic name? Is it now generally accepted that 
Danuuius and Rhenus are ‘ Illyrian’ names, and that one of the chief 
differences of ‘ Illyrian’ from Celtic (Gaulish) was the use in the former 
of masculine river names (p. 151) ¢ 

While it is possible to point out various defects and inaccuracies in 
so wide a sweep, and while it must be said that the treatment of the growth 
of national ideologies in the last century is unsatisfactory and meagre, 
it remains true that the reader will find much rare knowledge, much 
admirably packed information, and many suggestive considerations in 
this timely handbook on linguistic, historical and political geography. 
B. H. SuMNErR. 





Le Journal de Gibbon & Lausanne, 17 Aoét 1763—19 Avril 1764. Edited 
by Grorces Bonnarp. (Librairie de /Université, Lausanne. F. 
Rouge et Cie, S.A., 1945.) 

L’ Importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon a Lausanne dans la formation 
de V'historien. GeorcEs Bonnarp. (Offprint from Mélanges @his- 

toire et de littérature offerts a M. Charles Gilliard. Lausanne, 1944.) 


M. Georces Bonnarpv’s edition of the Journal which Gibbon kept during 
his second visit to Lausanne in 1763-4 is a welcome addition to the 
material for the life of the historian. In his introduction and in a con- 
tribution to the Mélanges d’histoire et de littérature offerts @ M. Charles 
Gilliard he underlines the importance of this stage of Gibbon’s development 
and the value of the Journal in illustrating it. Now that this edition has 
been added to that by Mr. Low of the English Journals, the greater part of 
a most significant record is available in a satisfactory form for the use of 
scholars. Editions of the Journals kept by Gibbon during his visit to 
Paris in 1763 and to Italy in 1764 are, however, still lacking. As M. 
Bonnard is careful to pomt out, a considerable proportion of the material 
composing this Journal was printed in a dispersed form by Lord Sheffield 
in the various editions of the Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, 
Esq. ; but not only were his canons of editing unacceptable by modern 
standards, but he deliberately abstained from printing the Journals in 
extenso, so that he destroyed much of their value as a guide to Gibbon’s 
growth and all their value as social records. 

M. Bonnard, working (during war-time interruption of communications) 
from photostats of the manuscripts in the British Museum, employing the 
resources of libraries on which Gibbon himself sometimes depended and 
obtaining invaluable aid from local historians and antiquaries, has pro- 
duced a very sound and workmanlike edition. He adds to it three appen- 
dices ; one a transcript of extracts from the Communal Archives bearing 
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on a quarrel between the English visitors and the local authorities in which 
Gibbon played a part (these have been already used by Mr. Low in his 
biography) ; and two others more remotely connected with the Journal, 
one reviewing Gibbon’s relations up to September 1763, with Suzanne 
Curchod and another on the ‘ affaire’ Joseph Saurin and Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau, to which Gibbon makes some references in the Journal. 

During his final residence at Lausanne from 1783-93 Gibbon, at the 
height of his fame, succeeded in achieving a highly artificial but completely 
satisfying environment which combined the pleasures of a society, civilized, 
appreciative and unexacting, with the intimacy and comfort of home life 
and with the isolation which his intellectual interests required. He was 
able to paint himself in his Memoirs as a man at perfect ease with himself 
and in control of his universe. The control was, however, precarious 
because of its very artificiality, and if it were evanescent, it had also been 
achieved at considerable pain. It had been impossible while he was 
struggling with the incompetence and unreasonableness of his father, 
and it was not complete even when he had won a place on his own merits 
in the scintillating but highly competitive literary and political society of 
the London of his day. And as a young man he had found quite peculiar 
difficulties in adjusting himself to his environment. A youthful and 
temporary conversion to Catholicism long before such adventures were 
reputable ; a disastrous encounter with card-sharpers from which he tried 
to escape by ineffective flight and a romantic attachment to a penniless 
Swiss girl, made up a total of indiscretions which brought sharp humilia- 
tions on him and would have given a wiser father than Mr. Gibbon some 
justification for distrust of his judgement, a distrust which the son’s 
prodigious application to learning did little to disperse. Some years of 
incongruous but responsible work as a militia officer during the Seven 
Years’ War restored his self-respect but hindered the free development of 
his intellectual interests. It was only during his second visit to Lausanne 
that he began to show that formidable combination of social ease and 
intense intellectual concentration which later characterised him. As his 
Journal shows, the process was by no means complete (he had indeed at 
this time cause for both uneasiness and embarrassment) but the lines of 
his future development were already clear. 

Even more significant, however, was the new focus which was given 
at this time to his intellectual interests and the corresponding gain in their 
strength and concentration. Gibbon was a natural scholar and, living 
at the time when he did, became almost inevitably what he called a 
‘ philosophical historian ’, that is a student of human society in its mani- 
festation through the ages, who believed that specific events arose less 
from blind chance or the arbitrary decisions of men than from the ‘ general 
manners, character and situation of nations’. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries who aspired to this title, however, he was a historian before 
he was a ‘ philosophe ’, and was never tempted to believe that the generali- 
zations of the theorist were a substitute for the hard discipline of the 
scholar. He was unfashionable enough to refuse to take Voltaire seriously 
as a historian and to feel, as his Lausanne Journal shows, a deep respect 
for the scholarship of the preceding century with its ‘erudition puisée 
dans les sources’, He pondered on the technique of the historian (the 
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digression in his Journal in which he weighs up the conflicting evidence 
on the route by which Hannibal crossed the Alps is a masterpiece of self- 
conscious historical analysis) and he concerned himself with the problems 
of historical presentation. He had already observed in Voltaire a total 
absence of narrative power; and he now praised in Livy, in words that 
might have been applied to his own future style at its best ‘la march 
majestueuse de sa narration qui fait succeder les evenemens les uns aux 
autres, rapidement mais sans confusion et sans precipitation’. But 
though it was clear before Gibbon returned to Lausanne that he was 
going to be a historian, he had not yet found a subject that fired his intense 
but cold historical imagination. Had he followed up any of the ideas he 
had been revolving—the life of Sir Walter Raleigh for instance, or the 
history of Florence under the house of Medici with its * two fine morceaws 
for a Philosophical historian . . . the Restoration of Learning m Europe 
by Lorenzo de Medici, and the character and fate of Savonarola ’—he 
would, no doubt, have produced an admirable work in the school of Hume 
and Robertson, but it seems doubtful whether his full creative powers as 
a historian would have been called forth in the effort. 

It was, as his Journal shows, during his second visit to Lausanne 
that he became absorbed in quite a new fashion in the contemplation of 
Imperial Rome and particularly of Imperial Rome in decay. It is charac- 
teristic that his absorption arose directly (as M. Bonnard points out), 
not from his wide reading in ancient literature (though this was impressive 
and its influence on him all-pervading) nor from his sound and extensive 
knowledge of Roman history, but from the laborious and detailed work 
on ancient Italian topography which he undertook in preparation for his 
journey to Italy. It was after reading Nardini’s Roma Vetus that he drew 
a striking picture of the Roman people on the eve of the Empire : ‘ ce 
peuple roi . . . (qui) jouissoit collectivement de tous les droits de la Souve- 
raineté et de tous les agrémens de la grandeur’. The contemplation of 
this people repelled as much as it fascinated him. Commenting on the 
accounts of the devastation of Lucania which he had been reading in 
Cluvier’s Italia Antiqua he remarked, ‘ Le Geographe voit peut-etre mieux 
que Vhistorien ce qu il a couté & Vunivers pour devenir Romain’, and 
it was reading the Jtinerarium of Claudius Rutilius Namatianus (Gibbon 
followed the eighteenth-century editors in rendering the poet’s name 
Numatianus) that he made an entry in his Journal which M. Bonnard 
describes as ‘ une évocation rapide et saisissante de |’Empire a son declin ’ 
and which contains, in brief, the thesis of his future Decline and Fall. 

“Ce n’etoit pas sous le regne d’Honorius qu’il falloit peindre la 
force de Empire Romain. Ses forces l’avoient abandonné depuis 
longtems ; mais son antiquité et son etendue inspiroient une sorte de 
veneration et meme de terreur & ses voisins et le sdutinrent encore. 
Cette illusion s’etoit enfin dissipée. Peu & peu les Barbares le con- 
nurent, le mepriserent et le detruisirent. La Grande Bretagne se 
detacha de Empire, les Goths, les Vandales et les Sueves inonderent 
les plus belles provinces de l’Espagne et des Gaules, et lorsque Rutilius 
ecrivit il y avoit six ans depuis qu’Alaric s’etoit vii maitre de Rome. 
... Tous les ressorts du Gouvernement etoient usés; ... tout 
jusqu’au siege de l’Empire et & la langue meme succomboit sous le tems 
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et les revolutions, ou n’existoit deja plus. Il] etoit difficile que cet 

Empire se relevat, mais quand il auroit eu ce bonheur, c’etoit plutot 

Empire de Constantinople ou de Ravenne que celui de Rome.’ 
So strong were these early impressions that there is hardly an entry on 
Roman history in the Journal at this time which has not its close parallel 
in the pages of the Decline and Fall written between ten and twenty-three 
years later. 

When Gibbon reached Rome he told his father that he was almost ‘ in 
a dream’ and that ‘whatever ideas books may have given us of the 
greatness of that people, their accounts of the most flourishing state of 
Rome fall infinitely short of the picture of its ruins. I am convinced 
that there never existed such a nation and I hope for the happiness of 
mankind there never will again.’ But his Journal shows that he was 
already caught in the meshes of this dream before he set foot in Rome 
and that the decision which he formed there to devote himself to the 
history of the City’s decline and fall, a decision out of which grew the 
great History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (whetber or not 
it was reached as he sat ‘ musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol while the 
bare-footed fryars were singing Vespers in the Temple of Jupiter ’) followed 
naturally from his preoccupations of the preceding nine months. 

L. 8. SUTHERLAND. 


The Royal Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the British Commonwealth. 
By Evcene A. Forsey. (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1943.) 


SoME years ago, in The King and His Dominion Governors, Dr. Evatt, 
then a judge of the High Court of Australia, subjected to a close and 
brilliant analysis the exercise by the King’s representatives of what may 
be called the ‘ crisis’ prerogatives, and in the course of it indulged in a 
prolonged and successful polemic against the varying opinions of the 
late Professor Berriedale Keith. Now Dr. Forsey carries on the work 
from Canada, criticizing Dr. Evatt and other authorities as well as Keith. 
I doubt whether there is much to be gained from an attempt to lay down 
rules according to which the King or his representatives may or may not 
refuse a dissolution when advised by a Prime Minister, or may force a 
dissolution upon him ; and I think that Dr. Forsey, though more cautious 
and consistent than Keith, sometimes falls into the pits that Keith dug 
for himself. But it is obviously just as unsound to say that the powers 
must only be used in a crisis, but are then to be used merely with an eye 
to the political situation. The precedents are too many and they give 
too valuable guidance to be set on one side ; but they are best used for 
the purpose of showing the various factors to be taken into account in a 
particular case. 

The general part of the book I find not too well arranged. It is not 
very convenient to summarize the crises one after another and only then 


to criticize former authorities and draw conclusions. This is to present 
the materials for a book rather than the book itself; and the pity is that 
the book is there if one takes the trouble to find it. Further, the author 
devotes too little space to the very important South African crisis of 
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1939. No doubt he felt himself at a loss for lack of detailed materia! 
and his criticisms, though acute and sensible, were bound to be tentative. 

However, the really valuable part of the book is its-n."ute section, 
on the Canadian constitutional crisis of 1926, when Lord Byiig, after re- 
fusing a dissolution to Mr. Mackenzie King and calling upon Mr. Meighen 
to form a government, allowed the latter a dissolution four days later. 
Dr. Forsey shows, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that all previous criticisms, 
for the most part unfavourable, of Lord Byng’s conduct, are based on an 
insufficient knowledge of the facts, and in particular of the political situ- 
ation as it appeared to the leading figures. The events are traced with 
the minuteness that is necessary in dealing with a crisis in which the views 
of parties and individuals change from day to day ; and several surprising 
factors are brought to light, not the least of them being the sheer bad 
luck of a ‘ broken pair’. As a result Dr. Forsey has convinced me that 
Mr. Meighen genuinely and reasonably thought that he had a chance of 
forming a government that would last out the session, and that Lord 
Byng was justified in refusing Mr. Mackenzie King the dissolution he 
asked for. Further, what has appeared one of the most questionable 
acts of the conservative government, the attempt to operate as a govern- 
ment although none of its members except the Prime Minister accepted 
offices of profit which would have necessitated by-elections, is shown to 
have been well supported by precedent—to say nothing of the fact that 
by 1926 almost every other part of the Commonwealth had got rid of the 
old rules on the subject. The final problem, whether Lord Byng acted 
constitutionally in granting to Mr. Meighen the dissolution he had re- 
fused to Mr. Mackenzie King, still perhaps remains open. However, it 
is clear, on the new materials and the more developed arguments that 
Dr. Forsey presents, that Lord Byng cannot be condemned out of hand ; 
and, having regard to the fact that no one has ever questioned his good 
faith or desire to be impartial, he is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
I would go further and say that I now think he was well within his con- 
stitutional rights, on the ground that a House that had refused to support 
either of the major parties was ripe for dissolution and that Mr. Meighen’s 
request was made under different circumstances from Mr. King’s. But 
Dr. Forsey’s own argument should be read at this pomt. Moreover, the 
contention, which doubtless was important though not expressed, that 
the liberals should have been allowed the advantage of going to the 
country as a government, lost much of its force from the shortness of the 
interval between the two requests for dissolution. What does appear 
is that Mr. Meighen put himself in a false position with the electorate by 
securing a dissolution rather than resigning. But that was hardly Lord 
Byng’s business ; and the complaints against him came from the liberals, 
not the conservatives. F. H. Lawson. 








Acton: The Formative Years. By Bishor Davip MatHew. (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1946.) 


THERE is much to be said in favour of Bishop Mathew’s decision to re- 
gard the years 1834-62 as the ‘ formative’ ones in the life of Acton. It 
often seems to be the case also that in the early chapters of a biography of 
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this kind the student must be content sometimes merely to glean—to 
gather scraps of information here and there as he can—and, where a direct 
view of the, personality fails, at least help comprehension by describing the 
setting. Bishop Mathew, making virtue of necessity, has been greatly 
interested in the delineation of the background, and sometimes, as in the 
description of Déllinger’s home on p. 68, he paints a picture with sympathy, 
sometimes he sums up a situation or a relationship in a stimulating phrase 
that is full of suggestion. Even here, where he is best, however, he becomes 
the victim of his method; for it has led him to much artifice, which is 
used to weave an intricate lace pattern so that the milieu tends to become 
a concealing curtain. And he continues this technique of the mere 
‘gleaner’ far too long—until 1862, instead of 1856—that is to say, over 
a period which was one of the most productive in Acton’s life, one in which 
he was more definitely bent on public affairs and more concerned to be a 
public figure than was generally the case at a later date. He even continues 
this method over years for which a very considerable amount of material 
exists, years in which we can recover many of Acton’s doings and trace the 
activities of the whole circle in which he moved—can follow indeed the 
growth and development of his ideas at the very stage at which the dis- 
covery of these is most important to a biographer. 

Those who have been charmed and stimulated by Bishop Mathew’s 
conversation on the subject of Acton, will be disappointed by the present 
book, which is difficult for the general reader, but does not at all satisfy 
the demands which the technical historian is bound to make. They will 
be disappointed that much sympathy and imagination have so often been 
rendered nugatory, for lack of persistence in the detective and care in the 
technician. The loss is greater because the real understanding of Acton 
will never be communicated to us by those who are so ready to use him as 
a handle against Roman Catholicism or a witness against ecclesiastical 
authority. He must be subjected to the kind of criticism which he himself 
brought to bear on the recalcitrance in Richard Simpson and Cardinal 
Newman ; and Bishop Mathew has the power to do this—to find the things 
that are explanations as well as criticisms, and to deliver his judgements 
not without affection. He turns upon Acton a light less cold and cruel 
than that which Acton brought to bear on Newman. 

It would appear from pp. 7 and 10, in particular, that the papers at 
Aldenham have contributed little to the study of Acton himself in the 
present work. It is not clear what opportunities Aldenham can provide 
for the biographer of the historian, but if Bishop Mathew had given the 
Acton Papers in the Cambridge University Library (mentioned on p. 6) 
more than a cursory survey, he would have found some useful material 
now to correct and now to amplify his story. A volume which in its early 
pages appears to be the ordinary note-book of an historical student turns 
into a journal of what Acton regarded as an extremely important stay in 
Rome, along with Déllinger, in 1857. This and a number of similar volumes 
for 1858-9 give us his views on past and present, his interest and preoccupa- 
tions, his criticisms of the Roman Catholic world, his conception of his 
mission, and his interviews with important people (e.g. when he went to 
Austria to examine conditions there after the war of 1859). These and 
other important pieces of autobiographical material have been completely 
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overlooked ; and it does not seem possible that Bishop Matthew can have 
examined such works as Friedrich’s life of Déllinger at all. He has not 
even closely analysed, or collated inch by inch, the existing collections of 
familiar printed correspondence. It is doubtful whether he has dis- 
covered and studied Acton’s published works up to 1862; though this 
would have thrown light on his intellectual development and represents 
a point at which the deficiencies of Shaw’s Bibliography (and even occasional 
lapses in Gasquet’s footnotes) might well be remedied. It may be noted, 
e.g. that where on p. 184, the first instalment (not one volume but two), 
of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great is dragged into the picture almost as an 
irrelevance—and we are carried to 1881 for a quotation from Acton to make 
a connection—there is no mention of the fact that in December 1858 Acton 
gave that work a short but exhilarating review. 

Because of such oversights the author has even been misled in important 
points of chronology ; for he has fallen into the trap which all biographers 
of Acton ought to be guarded against—that of relying (especially in the 
case of the early letters) on the editors of Lord Acton’s Correspondence, 
who, where the dates are not explicit (and even where the discovery of the 
approximate date was always easy) would seem in almost every case either 
to have made the wrong conjecture even of the year, or to have printed the 
letters out of their chronological order, or to have made a misleading sugges- 
tion concerning the date in a footnote ; adding to the serious consequences 
of this for the future student by failing on occasion to use square brackets 
where the date must have been conjectural and was certainly wrong. 
Subsequent writers—even Figgis at an earlier date in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and others down to Bishop Mathew in the present 
work—have not doubted that Acton began his stay with Déllinger in 
Munich in 1848. There is in the Correspondence, p. 6, a letter dated 
* Edimbourg le mardi, 1848’ (written not long before Holy Week and dis- 
cussing his departure as a matter not far in the future) ; and there is another, 
pp. 6-8, written soon after his arrival in Munich, and its heading is clearly 
printed as ‘ Munich, 1848’. If Acton really wrote ‘le mardi, 1848’ at 
the head of the first letter we may have to consider whether we can seriously 
believe that his relatives were planning to send him out as a boy of fourteen, 
while the echoes of the revolution were still vibrating. He would see little 
of Déllinger if he went, for Déllinger, who lost his chair for political reasons 
1847-50, was away at the Frankfort Parliament (and on subsequent 
travels) from May 1848 to May 1849. In the case of the second letter 
the date is certainly conjectural and certainly wrong ; and we can see how 
the editors were led astray, for Acton wrote of Ddllinger, ‘ His chamber 
will soon be over and he will I hope be able to give me more time’. A 
footnote tells us that the editors take ‘chamber’ to mean ‘ Frankfort 
Assembly ’, but such a usage would be odd in itself and it leaves the date 
still inaccurate, since that assembly did not break up until 1849. In fact 
the reference was to the Bavarian Landtag, to the second chamber of 
which Déllinger was elected in 1849; and this sat until July 1850. The 
whole misunderstanding has helped to create other chronological difficulties, 
which evidently trouble Bishop Mathew on pp. 72-3 (ef. p. 52). Déllinger’s 
biographers, the reminiscences of his friends and a score of places in the 
Acton manuscripts all agree in fixing the date of the opening of the Munich 
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period in June 1850 beyond a doubt. Similarly, on p. 133, Bishop Mathew, 
arguing from the place which the editors of the Correspondence have given 
to the letter of ‘26 October’ on pp. 22-3 of their collection, has taken 
the year 1856 as a ‘ probable’ conjecture to complete the date of the 
letter. But the visit to Prague which it closely follows was in 1853, and 
the letter clearly belongs before the one on pp. 14-17 of the Correspondence, 
which is dated ‘le 17 novembre 1853’. 

The Acton papers also help to answer some of the author’s further 
problems. We are told, p. 110, ‘ It is not easy to assess the impact that 
Macaulay had upon the young historian?. Acton tells us repeatedly that 
he went to Munich carrying his copy of Gibbon with him, and he ‘ provoked 
and incensed’ the Déllinger circle because they said he was ‘ primed to 
the brim’ with what they called ‘ whig politics’. It was not whiggism, 
he tells us, but ‘ Macaulayism’ ; and the Munich circle certainly ‘ checked ’ 
it and ‘impressed me with his [Macaulay’s] hollowness’. He enumerates 
the books he was first given to read, and it was Déllinger who won him over 
to Burke—the later Burke, after the Reflections—as the political teacher 
suited not only for England but for Catholicism. This latter thesis is 
recapitulated in an article on Burke which Acton must have written for 
the Rambler of April 1858; and in a review in the following August he 
attacks Macaulay as the man chiefly responsible for the current belief in 
‘perpetual progress’. Bishop Mathew says again, p. 54, ‘If Acton was 
ever taught by Dupanloup, he does not seem to have referred to it’. 
But Acton wrote, of the year 1850 again: ‘ I had not religious ideas of my 
own. Educated under Dupanloup and Wiseman, I found none there that 
were new, or different from what every average priest believed ’. 

Even where he has new materials as in the case of the Birmingham 
Oratory MSS., and at the same time a magnificent theme—the relations 
between Acton and Newman in the Rambler period—Bishop Mathew shows 
the same technical faults, which on this occasion reduce his whole concep- 
tion of the drama to something far too trivial, and prevent him from doing 
justice to the mission which Acton had taken up. ‘ This long story, very 
tedious to unravel’, says the author; but if he had collated the very 
considerable materials (including important documents from Ward’s 
Newman, which seems only to have been used for the purpose of gleaning 
a completely irrelevant quotation from a different period altogether) 
he would have seen the larger story and might still have determined to 
spare his reader the complexities. As it is, he has not fixed even the 
proper roles to the dramatis personae, or established the relative parts in 
the interplay of the Rambler, the Dublin Review and the Atlantis, all three 
of which were near to being captured by Acton and his circle within the space 
of a year, in 1858-9. There are serious inaccuracies in detail ; e.g. in the 
two paragraphs beginning at the foot of p. 116 is a story which needs only 
to be collated with its own footnote to reveal a puzzling piece of careless- 
ness. Pursuing this matter further, we learn that Acton in a letter of 5 
July 1858 was ready to entertain the idea of taking over the Dublin Review 
and we are merely told : ‘ Newman replied dissuading him from this course 
of action’. Now it happens that Acton made transcripts from his own 
correspondence, embodying them in his boxes of notes along with the 
extracts from other historical sources ; and in this as well as other respects 
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his many notes on Newman (especially in the section dealing with the 
Rambler period and the Roman Question), supply us with autobiographica! 
material. According to the transcripts Newman replied on 8 July ‘| 
should like very much to see the Dublin in your hands and I don’t think 
you would be without sufficient assistance and that of a quality such as 
you would wish’. He repeated this with at least the same force in furthe: 
letters of 10 and 14 July. Furthermore, Newman is placed in the wrong 
role, especially since Bishop Mathew goes on to explain his opposition to 
the project by printing from an entirely different context some disparaginy 
remarks of his about the Dublin. They are remarks with which Acton 
would have agreed and they explain why both Acton and Newman in fact © 
wanted to see the journal under new direction. Newman had not bee: 
opposed to the idea—he had merely pointed out that the Dublin could 
only be run at a financial loss. Paragraph by paragraph Bishop Mathews 
narrative, in one of its most important parts, is inadequate in this way 
here he misunderstands the gist of a negotiation ; there we find somethiny 
malaprop in the discussion of the way the Atlantis comes into the story : 
there is even a mere gossip-writer’s use of an important letter which in fact 
rounds off a significant episode never yet assembled by a student of Acton 
namely a wilful and curious clash (what must have been the first conflict), 
with ecclesiastical authority. 

In other respects Bishop Mathew falls short of the demands that we 
must make of a biographer of Acton. He does not ask the historian’s 
questions, does not set out to trace intellectual development, does not really 
enter upon, the stimulating issue of the influence of Déllinger, and does not 
even construe milieu itself in its profounder sense. He writes chapters 
on ‘ The House of Commons’ and ‘ Victoriana’ and leaves them as a dis- 
tracting interlude, failing genuinely to relate them to Acton personally. 
During the House of Commons period he does not refer to the man’s political 
life, does not mention the great political issue—Acton’s quarrel with the 
government’s attitude in regard to the events of 1859-60 (which led him 
to the expression of some views quite sensational in character) and the 
occasion in August 1860 when Lord Granville (Lord President of the 
Council) wrote : ‘ Johnny Acton has thrown us over ’. 

Yet Acton himself, again, had shown the way for the historian, and in 
the massive collections of notes which he prepared for a life of Déllinger, 
he not only supplied reminiscences but he put together one of his pro- 
foundest pieces of analysis and description—the account of the Munich 
intellectual background which was his own as well as Déllinger’s, and 
which he saw as a stirring, important—even unique—chapter in the history 
of nineteenth-century thought. Bishop Mathew’s study of ‘ The English 
Historians’ does not in any sense follow Acton’s method, which was to 
diagnose the state of historiography at the required date. The discussions 
of Burke and Tocqueville themselves are a piece of side-tracking, when 
e.g. there is material for an essay at least as long on the development of 
Acton’s views and appreciations of Burke, and the way they led him to the 
discovery of his first political message to his co-religonists—led him also 
to what may even have been his first venture into print. If a biography 
of Acton were compelled to be largely a matter of background—largely 
about anything but Acton—there is still an important field which he himself 
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regarded as central to the development of Déllinger in the 1850’s and 1860's 
and which had the profoundest importance in the story of his own evolu- 
tion : namely that which comprises the condition of the papal states after 
1848-9, the visit to Rome in 1857, the war of 1859, the consequent crisis 
over the question of the Temporal Power, and the achievements of Cavour. 
The effect of these on Acton while he was essentially a ‘ public man ’— 
before Newman had tried to entice him away from journalism and con- 
vince him that Aldenham ought rather to be associated with the production 
of a classic—is demonstrable, and is an essential part of the story. Further- 
more, they provoked a great deal of his actual published work up to 1862. 
Taken on its own terms the present book would appear to have provided 
the formula for its own error; for it seems to assume so easily on p. 10, 
and works out so consistently afterwards, the view that the whole European 
background of Acton—as well as the Neapolitan ancestry—was a thing 
merely ‘ brittle and romantic, light, easy, shrewd ’. 
H. BurrerFieE.D. 
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Short LVotices 


In The Three Ages: an Essay in Archaeological Method (Cambridge, 
1943), Mr. Glyn Daniel has attempted to estimate the significance of the 
concept of the three successive Ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron in the 
development of archaeological knowledge during the nineteenth century, 
and to point out the risks to clear thinking and the confusions of methodo- 
logical approach which its misuse or over-elaboration may involve. First 
effectively employed by Thomsen in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century as an aid to the classification of the prehistoric collections in the 
Copenhagen Museum, the notion of the three ages received striking con- 
firmation from the excavations and stratigraphical studies of his successor 
Worsaae in the Danish peat bogs and so became the accepted basis on 
which the structure of prehistoric knowledge in Europe was built up. 
The pioneers who first made use of the idea were fully aware of its limita- 
tions: they recognized that there was no rigid demarcation between 
the ages, that the sequence was not universally present in the history of 
all cultures, and that it admitted of no general correlation with an absolute 
chronology. Mr. Daniel points out how easy it is for modern students to 
forget these limitations and he gives examples of such forgetfulness by the 
most respectable authorities. He concludes that without disparaging the 
high value of the conception in the infancy of prehistoric knowledge we 
should now be well advised to discard it in favour of schemes less subject 
to misunderstanding and misuse. There is a good deal of cogency in Mr. 
Daniel’s argument but it may perhaps be doubted whether the dangers to 
which he points are quite as alarming as to warrant the abandonment of 
what has come to be universally regarded as the most convenient framework 
for tabulating prehistoric knowledge. This framework is in fact far older 
than Mr. Daniel seems prepared fully to recognize. Though he refers in 
passing to Hesiod’s use of it and quotes the celebrated passage in Lucretius 
which anticipates in all essentials the nineteenth century conception he 
does not appear to recognize the extent to which Thomsen, Worsaae 
and the other pioneers were merely making practical application of an 
idea familiar to Greek and Roman thought, and so readily accessible to 
European educated opinion at least since the sixteenth century. And even 
if we grant all his objections to the continued use of this time-honoured 
formula, does it really matter very much that the terms used in archaeologi- 
cal science are not always handled with a meticulous logical precision, either 
by specialists or the public? All scientific classifications are subject 
to such eriticism, particularly where scientists are making rapid advances 
in knowledge, and continually revising their attitude towards their 
material. Moreover, some of the substitutes urged by Mr. Daniel are 
open to at least as great objection as the ‘three age’ notation. For dis- 
tinguishing cultures, for example, he advocates the use of names derived 
from type-sites, a practice which, however convenient, has led in many 
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instances to the greatest confusion, as he seems to realize himself in ap- 
plauding the recent abandonment of the labels Hallstatt and LaTéne and 
their sub-divisions to describe the Iron Age cultures of Britain. And it is 
legitimate to hazard the guess (and to express the hope) that neither 
archaeologists nor historians will adopt with general approval his own 
scheme for an absolute chronology under which we are expected to divide 
what geologists call the Holocene (8300 B.c. to the present day) into seven 
arbitrary periods, so that 1 B.c. to a.p. 1000, for example, becomes Holocene 
VI and events within it are labelled by ‘ sequence dates ’ which appear to 
have no reference to the passage of the years at all. It is difficult indeed 
to see what advantage this has over our present practice. J. N. L. M. 


The Revue Bénédictine was able to continue publication, under the 
editorship of Dom Philibert Schmitz, at the abbey of Maredsous up to 
1942, and volumes lii-liv (for the years 1940-2) have recently become 
available in this country. At the end of last year volume lv was pub- 
lished, for the years 1943-4. It is composed of indexes, compiled by Dom 
David Amand, of volumes xxii-liv (for the years 1905-42); the first 
twenty-one volumes were similarly indexed in 1905. There are the usual 
indexes of authors and articles, and of names, but the most important 
feature is the Table Analytique, in which all the articles are arranged ac- 
cording to subject matter with a short account of the main content of 
each ; many of them need to be classified under more than one heading, 
so that a comprehensive picture is provided of the contributions that have 
been made to ecclesiastical history in the Revue. A new feature is the 
addition of indexes of all the manuscripts referred to and of the Incipits 
of texts printed from manuscript sources. As these two indexes were not 
in the 1995 volume, they have been compiled to cover all the volumes of 
the Revue from its inception in 1884. Z. N. B. 


Volume III of the Victoria County History of Warwickshire, with Philip 
Styles as its local editor, appears 37 years after Volume II, and among the 
fifteen contributors there are still some whose names were honourably 
familiar to us as members of the History’s staff in the days before 1914. 
The evidence of the footnotes, no less than the general treatment of the 
parish histories, indicates clearly, however, that every advantage has been, 
taken, of advances in knowledge and method in the intervening years, and 
of newly available material, in printed and unprinted records, in publications 
like the Place-Name Survey, and in such discoveries as the wall-paintings 
at the White Swan, Stratford-on-Avon, one of which is reproduced in 
colour as a frontispiece. Barlichway hundred, which this volume covers, 
is Shakespeare’s corner of Shakespeare’s county, and makes up the south- 
west quarter of Warwickshire. It is preponderantly rural, containing some 
forty villages, of which twenty-two had under 300 inhabitants in 1931, 
whilst only four, including the borough of Stratford-on-Avon, had over 
2000. Seven of them had a population under 100. It is rich in beautiful 
old houses, both great and small, minutely described by Mr. Bloe, and 
many of them admirably photographed by Mr. W. H. Clark; a high 
proportion of the village churches whose ground plans are reproduced are 
of the simplest type, with nave and chancel, sometimes a tower, but only 
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rarely side-aisles or transepts. The student of general history, as distinct 
from the local antiquarian, will find of special value the excellent accounts 
of enclosures, notably at Great Alne, Aston Cantlow, Sambourne, Stratford 
and Alveston; the sketch of the evolution of the four modern hundreds 
of Warwickshire from the ten Domesday hundreds, and the identification 
of the hundred sites, which are generally, as in Northamptonshire, on 
parish boundaries [it is worth noting that Warwickshire has no less than 
five Gospel oaks, at which the Gospel was read at the beating of the parish 
bounds, of which two are here mentioned (pp. 6, 167, 121), and one Gospel 
elm (p. 222)]; and the stories of the rudimentary borough of Alcester and 
of the slow transformation of the episcopal manorial liberty of Stratford- 
on-Avon into the chartered and incorporated Tudor borough. Social and 
economic interests on the whole outweigh political and genealogical ; 
though the Throckmortons and to some extent the Trussells and the 
Cloptons dominate the countryside and occasionally link up Warwickshire 
with national events like Gunpowder Plot, it is the ups and downs of 
cultivation, population and industry that seem the most significant ; the 
history of local trades like gloving, brewing and needle-making ; the two- 
hundred-and-forty-year-long story of the inland navigation and in parti- 
cular, the river trade of Stratford, and the fascinating episode of 
Yarranton’s town-planning project, with its New Haarlem and New 
Brunswick destined to rise on the banks of Avon. To those unfamiliar with 
Stratford’s history, the editor’s full and scholarly account of the growth of 
its economic and civil administration is at moments slightly obscure, as 
when the College appears unheralded and unexplained on the scene in 1539, 
only to be dissolved. The enquirer is, however, amply provided with the 
means for solving any such problem for himself, and the full-length picture 
of the town’s history, from Ethelhard’s seventh-century grant down to the 
building of the fifth memorial theatre by Elizabeth Scott in 1932, reflects 
both the many-sided character of its subject and the intimate knowledge 
of the author. Like the volume as a whole, it is at once a mine to dig in, 
a tribute to essentially English beauties, and an invitation to the stranger 
to see them for himself. H. M. C. 


The subject of Mr. Thorsten Sellin’s Pioneering in Penology (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944) is explained in the sub-title The 
Amsterdam Houses of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
It gives a clear and balanced account of the origin, organization, 
buildings and general history of the House of Correction, also called the 
Rasphouse from the rasping of logwood done by the inmates, and of the 
Spinning House, or Bridewell, for females. The footnotes and bibliography 
give a very full review of the sources and of the considerable literature of 
articles and monographs, both antiquarian and sociological, which has 
grown up round these once-famous institutions. There are very good 
illustrations. Here and there Mr. Sellin corrects the earlier writers, but 
his main work is to collect and test their conclusions and make them 
available in English. He finds no direct evidence that the two houses of 
correction were imitated from those in England, in particular London and 
Norwich. He brings out very well the characteristics of the management 
by unpaid boards, the limited success of the attempts at reformative pun- 
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ishment, and the imitation of the Amsterdam prisons abroad. Perhaps 
here and there he takes his authorities too seriously, for instance, in the 
matter of the water-cellar, which tourists reported to have been used, 
always at some earlier date, to tame recalcitrant prisoners ; and he makes 
a few slips in details; but his thorough, well-proportioned and sensible 
little book is a really useful contribution to social history. G. N.C. 


After an interval of twelve years the Massachusetts Historical Society 
have published the third and fourth volumes of the Winthrop Papers 
(Boston, 1943-4), under the editorship of Mr. Allyn B. Forbes. The 
quantity of absolutely fresh material is small, since most of the papers of 
this great family have been printed, either in the Society’s own collections 
or elsewhere. It is, however, a great advantage to have in a single volume 
a complete view of the family’s activities. This advantage is somewhat 
reduced by the decision of the publications committee to discontinue the 
practice, followed in volume ii, of printing piecemeal, along with the rest 
of the papers, Governor Winthrop’s journal. The Society intends at some 
time to bring forth a complete new edition of that journal ; in the mean- 
time, however, the reader must continue to refer to Savage or the Hosmer 
edition. This decision by the committee may have strong justification 
from the literary point of view, which will become apparent when the new 
edition of the journal is published. In the meantime, however, it creates 
in the mind of the reader of the volumes of the Papers now under review, 
the impression that the central character of the story is lacking. The 
advantage of the present collection, however, is still very great. The two 
themes which stand out from these volumes above all others are the con- 
flicts over Indian diplomacy between the colonies, and the degree to which 
they depended economically on the continuance of immigration from old 
England, which stopped in 1640 for political reasons. Neither of these 
themes, of course, is new, but they both receive additional illustration from 
the very act of assembling the papers, old and new, in one volume. Of the 
new material, perhaps the most interesting part consists in the papers 
illustrating John Winthrop junior’s interest in mining ventures ; a remark- 
able letter from Israel Stoughton to Governor Winthrop about Indian 
affairs in 1637 (iii, 441-4) ; some correspondence of John Winthrop junior’s 
scientific friends in Europe ; an account by Edward Starbuck of the disputes 
about the jurisdiction over Dover, New Hampshire (iv, 185-8); and a 
couple of letters, dated 1640, from Governor Winthrop’s brother-in-law and 
nephew, explaining why they had not emigrated from old England to the 
new—from these it appears that the governor must have severely censured 
them for worldliness in their failure to do so (iv, 211-6) ; of the editorship 
of the documents hardly any criticisms can be made. Perhaps the gloss 
on ‘ cabarretoes’’ in Peter de Sallenova’s letter (iv, 190) is mistaken, for 
it is etymologically unlikely that anybody in 1640 would have described 
a tavern as a cabaret, unless he had himself travelled in France, or would 
have metamorphosed the French word into cabarretoes. It seems to me 
more likely that a man with a name like Sallenova and West Indian experi- 
ence should have been trying to write cabritos—kids—(there is a 
Cabaritta Island on the north side of Jamaica) and far more likely that 
cabritos than cabarets should have been kept in Governor Winthrop’s 
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Massachusetts. Descriptions of colonial agriculture quite often, at that 
period, made use of Spanish or Portuguese terms where English terms would 
have done quite as well—for instance, the absurd ‘ assinego’ for ‘ ass ’, 
and ‘ ingenio ’ for a sugar mill. R. P. 


For long the historiography of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has confined itself to variations on the theme of the collapse of the Dutch 
East India Company. It seemed above all important to expose the weak- 
nesses and the decrepitude of the company. But the history of the 
company was not the same thing as the history of the colonists. However 
much the company may have restricted and mismanaged them, the little 
settlement continued to grow. The growth was sometimes infinitesimally 
slow, but by the end of the eighteenth century the colonists had the achieve- 
ment of a very successful adjustment to a difficult country to their credit. 
The placaats, or. laws, or official announcements, of which the earliest 
are printed in Kaapse Plakkaatboek, 1652-1707 (Cape Town: Cape Times 
Limited, 1944) may be read in two different ways. They may be read as 
a record of the endless and insistent interference of the Dutch East India 
Company with the daily life of the colonists. They must not trade with 
the Hottentots, or leave their muskets lying about. They must not press 
their grapes while green nor wash their linen in the streams from which the 
ships drew their drinking water. They must not receive sailors in their 
houses nor take strong drink on Sundays. The company’s laws can, on 
the other hand, be interpreted in an entirely different way. If the settlers 
did become successful colonists in their special way and in their special 
environment, it was because they did not allow their lives to be meticu- 
lously ordered by the company. In fact, there is at least as much history 
to be read in the infraction of the laws as in the laws themselves. Some of 
them are repeated, reworded and re-emphasized often enough for the con- 
clusion to be obvious that the burghers found means of evading them. 
Consent is the one indispensable basis of successful government, whatever 
its form. The obstinacy and recalcitrance of the trekkers of the nineteenth 
century can be seen here, not in the context of imperial relations or Kaffir 
wars, but in the context of illegal barter, wilful grassfires, trespass, poach- 
ing, and the fouling of the colony’s streams. Although the company called 
upon the colonists and its own officials in the true fear of God to avoid 
the company of ‘ unchristian women’ lest they bring shame on the Dutch 
and other Christian peoples, neither the fear of God nor of money fines 
checked the steady growth of the hybrid population of which we now 
speak as the ‘Cape Colour Problem’. The settlement was not yet five 
years old when the company’s watchful eye noticed the tendency of the 
settlers to cut down timber, burn off the grass with little thought for the 
mor:ow. They had begun to unlearn the intensive care of the land and 
its crops which was the mark of their European homeland, and to take 
on instead the more profligate habits of the frontiersman who knows that 
there is more land beyond the horizon. C. W. de K. 


The four years between the death of Frederick and the northern peace 
of August 1790 are among the most confused and yet momentous in the 
modern history of Europe. . With cranks—even madmen—on or near the 
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throne, projects and wars abounding, and no upheaval seemingly impossible, 
diplomacy could hardly be more confused. From a medley in which, for 
good or evil, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia seem predominant, 
Miss Signe Carlsson, of the University of Lund, has chosen Sverige och 
Storbriteannien (Sweden and Great Britain) 1787-1790 (Lund, 1944) for a 
war-time doctoral dissertation. The main thread, of course, must be the 
adventure of Gustavus III, who seeks to profit by Russian pre-occupation 
with a Turkish war, while Britain, intent on many dangers to her own 
commercial interests, is all for peace. Will there be a triple league between 
France, Austria, and Russia? or a quintuple league between the Sea 
Powers, the Scandinavian states and Prussia? Will partitioned Poland 
regain her consequence as the ally of Catherine or of Frederick William ? 
How is Holland to be made secure, and Sweden saved from the omnipotence 
of Russia in the North? These comprise but a few of the problems which 
then confronted statesmen. The author, favoured by Swedish neutrality, 
which allowed her to visit Germany, and well supplied with copies of 
manuscripts from Brita, has produced a dispassionate and highly 
informing survey of the diplomatic relations between many of the powers 
concerned in the northern war. She stresses the reduction in the prestige 
and power of France, Sweden’s old ally, and the danger involved in her 
dreaded rapprochement with Russia. Thus Prussia, in the days of the 
Hertzberg plan, and Britain, deeply wounded by Russia’s Armed Neutrality, 
and fearful of alien ascendancy in the Baltic, both attract the hopes of a 
king who, in 1788, finds the Tsarina unexpectedly formidable by land and 
sea. Despite the desires of some diplomatists, however, he fails to secure 
either alliances, or subsidies, or intervention, while Bernstorff’s Denmark 
honours her treaty with Russia by supplying auxiliaries against the aggres- 
sor. Bernstorff, indeed, was an honourable man who wished to see Swedish 
territory undiminished. But he detested the autocracy which Gustavus 
had gained in 1772, even though it could hardly be denied that a return 
to aristocracy would make Sweden a dependency of Russia. Denmark 
in 1788 shared with Prussia in affording Britain the best openings for 
exerting influence on the Russo-Swedish war. As the author shows, that 
influence passed rapidly through several successive stages. Before the 
Danes invaded Sweden, British ministers sought to attract both Scan- 
dinavian powers, and that with an optimism which could not be shared 
by their local agents. Sweden, in particular, could hardly defer to a state 
which desired to draw her away from France and that without adequate 
compensation for the loss of her hopes of French subsidies. When Den- 
mark had shown that she would move in fulfilment of her treaty pledge to 
Russia, a curious and interesting phase began, in which Britons did much 
to limit Danish action. Thanks to them, indeed, Sweden kept Gothenburg. 
Soon, however, many factors in the situation changed. While Russia, 
intent on Swedish Pomerania, planned intervention, Gustavus roused his 
commoners ; Austria shrank from further risks ; France showed signs of 
collapse ; and Britain was paralysed by the illness of her king. In such 
circumstances, the Diet of 1789 (2 February-28 April) once more gave 
Gustavus the support of the Swedish nation. The concluding chapters 
display a Britain, satisfied with Danish neutrality and the territorial status 
quo, in alliance with a Prussia which seeks to prolong the war so that 
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Sweden, perhaps making conquests from Russia and certainly verging on 
bankruptcy, may be driven to cede or pawn Pomerania to herself. Changes 
in other lands, however, enabled Gustavus first to conclude peace with 
Russia without their help, and then, ip the autumn of 1791, to make her 
his ally. To a British reader, the Foreign Office labours of Carmarthen 
and the Scandinavian diplomacy of Elliot may furnish the most vivid 
impression in the whole strange tale. ‘Plainly a conscious lie’ (227n), 
however, seems too strong for Carmarthen’s profession of ignorance to 
Nolcken in January 1789. Boredom with Sweden and her minister, and 
the decision of the sick king’s government (221) to ‘let all foreign policy 
rest ’, suggest a milder verdict. W. F. R. 


Peshwa Madhav Rao I by A. C. Banerjee (Calcutta, 1943), is in the main 
an elucidation, with corroborative evidence, of a sagacious and prophetic 
opinion recorded in the Madras Military Consultations of 30 April, 1770 : 
‘It has always been allowed, and that too with just reason, that nothing 
can reduce the Maratha power but dissension among themselves and it 
is fortunate for the other powers in Hindustan that the Maratha chiefs 
are always ready to take every advantage of each other’. In this well- 
written, and scholarly monograph Professor Banerjee shows how all the 
efforts of the able and enterprising young Peshwa, Madhav Rao I, in his 
short life of twenty-seven years, though he met with a considerable measure 
of suecess both in peaceful administration and in the operations of war, 
were robbed of their full and amply-deserved fruition by the incapacity 
of Indians generally to act together, and, more especially and surprisingly, 
by the miserable mutual jealousies within the Maratha Confederacy itself. 
‘It was ’, as the author says, ‘ an age of shifting alliances and treacherous 
friendships. There were four strong powers—the Marathas, Haidar Alli, 
the Nizam and the English—each bent upon self-aggrandizement at the 
cost of the other’. It may be added that the reason why the prize of 
dominion went ultimately to the last was, apart from all other considera- 
tions, because they alone presented a front of national solidarity to their 
rivals. Madhav Rao not only had constantly to be on his guard against 
the open enmity of the other Indian powers, but was always liable to be 
assailed from the rear by his feudatory, the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, and 
found perhaps his most deadly secret enemy in the person of his own 
uncle, Raghunath Rao, whose weak, shifty, restless and irresolute char- 
acter—not really redeemed by moments of feeble good nature—is well 
brought out by Professor Banerjee. The book is well documented and 
the author has based his narrative on contemporary Maratha, Persian, 
English and Portuguese sources. Incidentally, the result is a testimony 
to the work of the old school of Anglo-Indian historians (mostly civil or 
military officers) such as Grant Duff and Wilks, for Professor Banerjee 
nearly always endorses their judgements and it is only in quite minor details 
that he has discovered any errors in facts or dates. The book contains a 
valuable section on the military, civil and judicial administration of the 
Marathas at this time, and the economic condition of Maharashtra. 

P. E. R. 
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In The Last Peshwa and the English Commissioners 1818-1851 (Calcutta : 
Sarkar and Sons, 1944) Dr. P. C. Gupta attractively explores a little known 
byway of British-Indian annals. Baji Rao II lost his throne and liberty 
in 1818, and though he lived unexpectedly for another thirty-three years, 
he vanished from the ken of history at that date. Sir John Malcolm, who 
accepted the surrender of the hunted fugitive, awarded him a pension of 
£80,000 a year which Lord Hastings and most contemporaries regarded as 
excessive. Dr. Gupta, however, is inclined to defend this generosity—so 
often considered misplaced—as was Sir John Kaye in his Life of Malcolm, 
who described it as ‘ the price paid for the termination of the war and for 
the maintenance of the character of the British government for substantive 
justice’. Historians, too, have usually believed that on the death of 
Baji Rao, who in his long life had received something like £2,500,000 from 
the government, Lord Dalhousie was right in refusing to extend the pension, 
or any portion of it, to Nana Saheb, the ex-Peshwa’s adopted son, on the 
ground that it had been a grant personal to the holder of it, and that in 
the course of years Baji Rao must have accumulated a large fortune for 
his heirs. An Indian paper of the day calculated that the money paid to 
him ‘could have constructed a Ganges canal or made a railway from 
Calcutta to Delhi’. It was probably true, however, as Dr. Gupta shows, 
that Nana Saheb only succeeded to a much diminished and heavily mort- 
gaged inheritance, for Baji Rao had gone into his enforced exile accom- 
panied by about three thousand retainers, personal guards and pensioners 
—the tattered remnant of his Poona entourage—and most, if not all, of 
them were dependent on his bounty. The Commissioner and local authori- 
ties seem to have supported the claim of Nana Saheb to some pension if 
only to one ‘ subject to a periodical reduction’. It is interesting to note 
that at this date they regarded the man afterwards to be known as the 
evil genius of the Mutiny and the inspirer of the massacre of Cawnpore as 
‘a quiet unostentatious young man’. Dr. Gupta describes in detail the 
relations of four successive Commissioners of Bithur with the little colony 
of exiles and the difficulties of their task, half custodial and half protective. 
On the whole the record is creditable both to the ex-Peshwa, some of 
whose characteristics in banishment at any rate were not unamiable, and 
to the civil servants who seem to have treated a defeated enemy with 
firmness indeed but also with tact and sympathy. Dr. Gupta in his 
valuable little monograph treats the whole episode in a conspicuously fair 
and impartial spirit. P. E. R. 


With the publication of The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort 
Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, Third Series, 1844-46 (Toronto : 
The Champlain Society fot the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1944) the 
contribution of the Hudson’s Bay company’s archives to the biography 
of this important figure in the history of the Pacific coast has been com- 
pleted. This is not a case of rehabilitation of a half-forgotten man. 
‘Legend’, to quote Dr. Kaye Lamb’s introduction, ‘has tended to 
exaggerate McLoughlin’s stature, and to make him an incredible paragon 
of all the virtues.’ ‘The man himself’, he goes on, ‘ was less perfect 
but more interesting—cursed with passions and a stubbornness that made 
him a difficult and eventually an impossible subordinate ; but blessed 
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with a broad humanity, more than a little foresight, and a constructive 
mind.’ These volumes, and the one now before us in particular, will, 
it is almost needless to say, be indispensable to students of the Oregon 
dispute, and they also throw light on the position in California before the 
American annexation. ‘ None of the correspondence between Simpson, 
McLoughlin and the Governor and Committee *, we are told, ‘lends 
any support to the charge that the California establishment was founded 
with an ulterior motive, and was part of a plot to add the country to the 
British Empire’. Though the questions of the company’s post in California 
and of its relationship to the provisional government in Oregon are 
the most important topics of the correspondence, a great deal of space 
is taken up with McLoughlin’s land claim at the Willamette falls, and 
this matter leads on to the retirement of McLoughlin frcm the company’s 
service, for which the worsening of relations described in the previous 
volume has prepared us. It must be said, however, that despite 
McLoughlin’s increasing bitterness the terms of his retirement were 
generous. Perhaps the Governor and Committee knew in their hearts 
that Sir George Simpson was a hard man and had not made it easy for 
McLoughlin to make up his difference with him, as the Governor had 
privately advised in 1842. McLoughlin’s letters have little literary quality. 
He was always verbose and, when he warmed to a subject, almost always 
incoherent. Douglas’s letters, printed in an appendix, show a clearer head 
and greater trenchancy of style. But McLoughlin’s personality emerges 
the more clearly and makes the series much more than a mere record of 
commercial transactions, which indeed fill an ever decreasing space in the 
second and third volumes. Mr. Rich continues his unobtrusive but efficient 
work as editor. Perhaps it is hypercritical to suggest that Hawaiian 
events and personalities—Miller, Wyllie, Ricord—deserved brief notes. 
Incidentally, the index reference to Wyllie is inaccurate. But the volume 
as a whole maintains the high standard for which one looks in the publi- 
cations of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. W. . &. 






Mr. D. Fedotoff White’s The Growth of the Red Army (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press: 1944) is not an ephemeral best-seller, but an important 
historico-sociological treatise which well repays close study. Indeed it 
requires that, for it is heavy in style, is awkwardly arranged and is four 
hundred and fifty pages long; a striking contrast to his previous book 
Survival : Through War and Revolution in Russia (1939). It traces ‘ how 
the Red armed forces have come into being, how they were organized, 
what were the stresses to which they were subjected’. It is ‘the study of 
an army as a complex of groups with conflicting interests, desires and 
wills, held together, in a measure, by a common 4nterest more all-embracing, 
more essential than those which stimulate conflicts within it, and also by 
an organizational structure specially devised to meet these conflicts and 
conflict situations, and to overcome them’. Hence the reader will find 
nothing directly on the Civil War campaigns, or the Far Eastern ‘ incidents ’, 
or the technical equipment and training of the Red Army. Nor will he 
find prophecies, recriminations or revelations. There are, I think, only 
three passing mentions of the fact that the author himself was in Russia 
during the Revolution and the Civil War. In fact Mr. White was an 
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officer in the Imperial Navy, served under Kolchak in Siberia, was then 
despatched into a Soviet concentration camp, and finally was given a 
post in the Soviet Naval War College, until he emigrated to the United 
States. His spirit of dispassionate enquiry, tinged with deep patriotism, 
is all the more remarkable. He wrote this book in 1940 and 1941 and he 
covers the important changes and developments in the Red Army following 
September 1939, but he keeps steadily to his appointed field and refrains 
from entering that of international relations or contemporary political 
controversies. The book consists mainly of a meticulous analysis of 
Russian sources, including particularly the principal Soviet military journals 
and the records of Party congresses and other such bodies. It makes dry, 
unillumined reading, but it is a full and honest, and frequently penetrating, 
treatment of a subject of the greatest interest, built up on very thorough 
presentation of an exceptional amount of first-hand evidence, for instance, 
on the following topics: the transition from the Red Guards to the Red 
Army, the réle in the Red Army of ex-imperial officers, discipline, the 
changing functions and position of commissars, the Party and education 
in the army, the question of a territorial militia versus a regular army, 
the Kronstadt rebellion of 1921, the ideas and work of Trotsky and Frunze, 
the proportions of workers and peasants in the army, the effect of mechan- 
ization on the position and training of officers, the development of Soviet 
patriotism in the army, military schools. B. H. S. 


In Requisition in France and Italy (Columbia University Press, 1944) 
Mr. Maurice K. Wise gives a full account of the modern development of 
the law goyerning the taking of private property for public purposes in 
an emergency, as contrasted with expropriation, which provides for 
permanent use in normal times. He moves with ease among the legis- 
lation and case law and everywhere relates the legal and administrative 
changes to the changes in foreign and economic policy. Perhaps the most 
interesting points to notice are the use made in France, though not in 
Italy, of the ordinary courts to assess compensation, the administrative 
courts being limited to considering the legality of requisition ; the greater 
freedom of requisition, compared with England, balanced (again only in 
France) by fairer standards of compensation ; and the use made in the 
years between the wars of the requisition of services for purposes of strike- 
breaking. On the whole France seems to have reconciled requisition very 
fairly with popular and liberal government, even in the strenuous years 
of preparation, for the late war ; but Mr. Wise sees clearly that the general 
similarity of Italian law gave way to considerable differences in practice. 

. eS 


Archives Year Book for South African History, 1942, vols. I, IL. (Pre- 
toria and Cape Town: Government Printer) assumes a very encouraging 
responsibility for publishing some of the best research work done by young 
students in the Union. These volumes are perhaps the best that have so 
far appeared. Mr. J. H. Breytenbach’s thesis on Andries Francois du 
Toit, His Share in Transvaal History uses some sources that are not well 
known. The reviewer would strongly recommend that a competent 
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collection be made of such letters as are here quoted. An English transla- 
tion would probably lose the linguistic crudities which are a part of their 
savour, but an English translation would serve the important purpose of 
bringing out the engrossing qualities of these little known pioneers of 
colonial history—their self-righteousness and their honesty, their intoler- 
ance and hospitality, their uncouthness and their courage, and above all 
of these, their deep religious and patriotic sincerity. Mrs. Lewsen’s 
thesis on the First Crisis in Responsible Government in the Cape Colony is 
well chosen. When Lord Carnarvon launched his scheme for a confedera- 
tion of the colonies and republics of South Africa in 1875, his intentions 
were constructive and genuinely conceived in the interests of South Africa 
itself. Yet the first Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, John Charles 
Molteno, set himself athwart Carnarvon’s policy by insisting that the 
Imperial government was not entitled to take the initiative in even as 
liberal and inevitable a policy as confederation. Molteno’s resistance 
was crude in its method, and seemed exasperatingly blind to the country’s 
needs. His principle was, however, the principle that has since been 
insisted upon, by all the self-governing communities of the British Common- 
wealth. No matter how good or bad the policy, initiative and responsibility 
lay with the self-governing institution, the colony itself. Italia fara da se. 
C. W. de K. 


Readers of Swiss history will be glad to consult the two volumes, which 
have lately arrived in this country, of the Bibliographie der Schweizer- 
geschichte for 1935-7 and 1938-40. These volumes are published as 


supplements to the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte (Ziirich : 
Leemann, 1939 and 1944). The earlier volume was edited by Wilhelm 
Joseph Meyer, the other by Dr. Marcelle Klein and Dr. Paul Guyer. The 
books and articles listed in them cover every aspect of Swiss history. 


L. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, 


1940-4 and 1945 


THE arrangement has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. The 
notices have been arranged, on this occasion, in two sections. Section A 
contains notices of the periodicals which appeared from 1940 to 1944 
(inclusive) but could not be dealt with in the appropriate number of the 
English Historical Review by reason of difficulties arising out of the war. 
Not all the back numbers of European periodicals have yet reached us, 
and there will probably be a similar section next year. Section B contains 
notices of the periodicals which appeared in 1945 and have reached us. 

We desire to express our gratitude to the contributors to whom we 
owe these notices. 


Section A 


General History and International Affairs 


Ernst Meyer contests the view that the Emperor Valentinian ever dated an official 
document from Ziirich, and holds that it was issued by the Emperor Valens from 
Tyriaion, near Caesarea, and on the Phrygian-Lycaonian frontier. Zeitschr. fur 
Schweiz. Geschichte, xxiii. 

C. Lambot maintains, against the views of N. Merlin and P. Mandonnet, the 
traditional view that the Rule of St. Augustine was not drawn up by St. Augustine 
himself but was a later adaptation for men from his letter (no. 211) ad moniales. Rev. 
Bénédictine, liii. 

P. Grierson prints a twelfth century catalogue of the library of Saint-Vaast at 
Arras. He also gives a list of thirty-three volumes presented to this library in the 
eleventh century by Abbot Geiwold, whom he identifies with Saeweald, abbot of Bath, 
c. 1060-70, and suggests that he took refuge at Saint-Vaast after the Conquest and 
probably brought these books from his monastery [they include the lives of Cuthbert, 
Guthlac and Dunstan, and works of Bede, one of which is an eighth-century copy of 
the Ecclesiastical History]. Ibid. lii. 

Ferdinand Giiterbock discusses the date of the foundation of Freiburg-im-Bresgau 
and the origin of the name of Berne. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxii. 

Hektor Ammann dates the rise of the linen industry in eastern Switzerland and 
south-west Germany, and the extension of linen exports to various parts of Europe and 
the Mediterranean basin. [Trade through Genoa was particularly important, and this 
linen made its first traceable appearance in many places in the first half of the thirteenth 
century ; it may be presumed to have begun, in some cases, in the twelfth century.] 
Ibid. xxiii. 

D. de Man, The devotio moderna and German mysticism. [Interest in Eckehart 
and Tauler did not imply any absorption of Eckehart’s speculative ideas, and the 
admiration for Suso and the Horologium conveyed the influence not of Eckehart but 
of St. Bernard.] Bijdragen voor vaderl. gesch., Sth ser. ii. 

Walter Bodmer examines the migration from Switzerland to Strassburg between 
1440 and 1730, with some details as to the social character of this population movement. 
Zeitschr. fir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxiii. 
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D. 8. van Zuiden, the pilgrimage of Hugo Hugensz van Rijch of Delft and his son 
to the Holy Land in 1561. Bijdragen voor vaderl. gesch., 8th ser. ii. 

Ernest Staehelin gives details of the leisurely homeward voyage of the theologian 
Metrophanes Critopoulos and his contacts with Swiss theologians and universities 
in 1627. Zeitschr. fir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxii. 

Samuel Baud-Bovy discusses, with extensive quotations from his correspondence 
(1628-31), the attempt of Antoine Léger, the Swiss pastor who served as chaplain to 
the Dutch embassy at Constantinople, to effect a religious rapprochement between 
Calvinism and the patriarchate of Constantinople, and to plant western European 
colonists in the Danubian provinces. Ibid. xxiv. 

N. Japikse describes, with reproduction, a picture of the conclusion of the peace 
between the Netherlands and Portugal, 31 July 1669 (two articles). Bijdr. voor 


Hermann Schulthess describes, from the Swiss point of view, the peace conference 
of Baden (which set the seal on the treaty of Rastatt), with special reference to the 
anxiety of the protestant cantons about the possibility of the assembled powers taking 
a hand in Swiss internal affairs. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte xxi. 

Werner Ganz studies, from French, Bernese and Ziirich diplomatic sources, the 
negotiations for an alliance between France and the Swiss cantons, 1725-33. Ibid. xx. 

Leonhard Haas rapidly surveys the relations between Switzerland and the United 
States of America—emigration, professional soldiers, literary influences, diplomatic 
relations, ete. Ibid. xx. 

A. Hallema, Economics at the university of Franeker in the tithe of Professor 
Nicolaas Ypey (1744-85). Prints notes of his lectures on the economy of Friesland, 
which show the influence of Adam Smith. Bijdr. voor vader]. gesch., 8th ser. v. 

F. Falk gives a general description of the correspondence of R. M. van Goens (who 
at this period used his mother’s name of Cuninghame) with Lavater, 1783-1801, of 
which the originals are in libraries at The Hague and Zirich. Ibid. 8th ser. ii. 

Pierre de Zurich describes the reactions of the Swiss soldiers and the authorities of 
the cantons to the modifications in the soldiers’ oath to the king of France, which were 
made in the course of the French revolution. This study illustrates the personal 
relation of the soldiers with the French king, not the nation, and the rights exercised 
by the authorities of the cantons under the capitulations. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. 
Geschichte xxii. 

W. P. Coolhaas, the surrender of Amboyna to the English in 1810 and the execution 
of the commander, Colonel Filz. [Emphasizes the importance of French designs 
against the British Empire in the history of Indonesia, 1790-1810, and especially of 
the naval operations in 1808-10.] Bijdragen voor vaderl. gesch., 8th ser. iii. 

I. S. Zvavich, The Russo-Swedish alliance of 1812 and its immediate antecedents. 
[Uses some new archive material.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, i, no. 1, 
1944, 

Jean-Charles Biaudet discusses the termination of the Franco-Swiss military 
capitulations in 1830. Zeitschr. fir Schweiz. Geschichte xx. 

Jean-Charles Biaudet prints a passage from the diary of Jean-Jacques Rigaud of 
Geneva, containing information obtained from Pellegrino Rossi about the attitude of 
Louis-Philippe to Swiss questions, especially the departure of Louis-Napoleon from 
Thurgau, in 1838-39. Ibid. xxiii. 

Georg Hoffmann gives an account of the Swiss legion which the British government 
raised during the Crimean war. (It never saw active service.) Ibid. xxii. 

G. Fabius, The events in Dutch Guinea in the three years preceding the transfer to 
Great Britain (1872). Prints documents relating to the formalities of the transfer. 
Bijdr, voor vaderl. gesch., 8th ser. iv. 


France 


Cilette Blanc examines the thesis of Brueys and other French catholic writers 
that the protestant ‘‘ prophets” of Dauphiné and the Cévennes were systematically 
organised from Geneva. She demonstrates that there is very little solid fact at the 
bottom of this story. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxiii. 
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Great Britain and Ireland 


F. M. Stenton stresses the survival of English families and administrative traditions 
after the Conquest. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxvi. 

E. A. Kosminsky, The small estate in medieval England. [Discusses the agrarian 
position of milites and legales liberi homines.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, 
i, no. 4, 1944. 

A. Wilmart gives a detailed description of a collection of poems, letters, etc., 
formerly attributed to a Nicholas of Rievaulx and recently to Geoffrey de Vinsauf, and 
identifies the author as Matthew, precentor of Rievaulx. Rev. Bénédictine, lii. 

D. Knowles summarises the disciplinary, intellectual and economic developments 
in English monastic life throughout the Middle Ages. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th 
series, XXVi. 

Helen M. Cam re-investigates the history and meanings of the term in pleno parlia- 
mento. Ibid. 

K. B. McFarlane emphasises the interdependence of magnates and gentry in the 
loosely-knit and competitive society of the fifteenth century. Ibid. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Paul Collard, in a commentary on C. I. L. v, 3936, argues that the administrative 
separation of the Val Penina from the province of Rhaetia must have taken place in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Verus; the arguments for an earlier dating in the 
reign of Claudius strike him as unconvincing. Zeitschr. fir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxii. 

Ernst Meyer argues that the Romanization of western Switzerland was extremely 
superficial. Ibid. xxii. 

Aldo Bassetti studies the history of the canton Ticino during the dark ages. Ibid. 
XX. 

Paul Klaui describes the foundation, development, and loss of the landed possessions 
of the Zirich Frauenmiinster in Uri and Aargau. Ibid. xxii. 

Karl Heid gives an account of the excavations at Glanzenberg an der Limmat. 
Ibid. xxiii. 

Hektor Ammann discusses the light thrown by recent excavations on the history 
of Swiss towns in the middle ages, and the possibilities of further research in this 
field, especially in settlements which have become extinct or much decayed. Ibid. xxiii. 

Reinhold Bosch discusses the history of Richensee in the light of recent excavations. 
Ibid. xxiii. 

Hans Foerster considers the date of the so-called testament of Queen Bertha, 
foundress of the monastery of Payerne, to be 955-7, not 962. Ibid. xxiii. 

Hektor Ammann discusses the réle of the dukes of Zaihringen in south German and 
Swiss history. Ibid. xxiv. 

Richard Newald discusses the earliest use of the German vernacular in Swiss docu- 
ments : a few instances occur in the first half of the thirteenth century, but the tendency 
is only manifested on a large scale in the second half—perhaps this was due to the 
influence of Rudolf of Habsburg. Ibid. xxii. 

Bernhard Schmid discusses the development, between 1218 and 1274, of the status 
of Berne as a city of the empire. Ibid. xx. 

Karl Meyer discusses the origin of the Swiss Hidgenossenschaft. Ibid. xxi. 

Karl Meyer defends, against the criticisms of Theodor Mayer, the thesis that the 
personal and communal freedom of the medieval Swiss cantons survived continuously 
from ‘‘ primitive *» Germanic freedom, and were not (as Mayer contended) created by 
the Habsburg and other authorities ; Meyer also denies Mayer’s thesis that the preserva- 
tion of these liberties was due to the inattention of the Habsburgs to Swiss affairs 
and the rivalries of greater powers, not to the energy of the Swiss cantons in defending 
them. Ibid. xxiii. 

Elizabeth Meyer-Marthaler discusses the emigration from the Valais into other 
Alpine districts from the thirteenth century onwards, suggesting that though this may 
have begun as a movement of professional soldiers, it became a species of colonization. 
Ibid. xxiv. 

Bruno Meyer describes, following the work of Rudolf Thommen, the Habsburg 
archives in the castle of Baden, which originated with Rudolf of Habsburg. Ibid. xxiii. 
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Hektor Ammann studies the history of western Switzerland under the rule of the 
House of Savoy, with special reference to the development of urban institutions and 
the international traffic over Swiss routes in the later middle ages. Zeitschr. fiir 
Schweiz. Geschichte, xxi. 

Iso Miller describes the foundation and development of the Graue Bund down to 
the renewal of the league in 1424. Ibid. xxi. 

Paul Klaui attempts to date precisely the Liber marcarum of the diocese of Constance 
to 1369 or 1370. Ibid. xxiii. 

Jaqueline Lozeron describes shortly the gifts in kind (mainly of food and drink) 
bestowed upon the nunnery of Sainte Claire d’Orbe by the counts and countesses of 
Neuchatel, and prints a specimen letter of thanks. Ibid. xxiv. 

Paul Aebischer confirms, with minor adjustments, Oechsli’s theory that the term 
canton makes its first appearance in Swiss history at Fribourg, about 1470. He 
further discusses whether this term, probably of Italian origin, was imported from 
France or directly from Italy. Ibid. xxiii. 

Charles Gilliard describes the measures of defence taken during the invasions of the 
Pays de Vaud by Berne, Fribourg and Solothurn, the capitulation of October 1475 and 
the destruction of the town in 1476. Ibid. xxiv. 

Bruno Amiet discusses the risings of the Solothurn peasants in 1513 and 1514, 
showing their connection with the participation of the canton in the wars of northern 
Italy and their ultimate effect upon its attitude in international affairs. Ibid. xxi. 

Frieda Gallati corrects Leo Weisz’s version of two incidents in the life of Aegidius 
Tschudi : he did not study under Glarean in Paris, and the manuscript of his Rhaetia 
was not given to the publishers without his knowledge. Ibid. xxii. 

Oskar Vasella discusses the political, religious, and financial reasons for the quarrel 
of the bishop of Chur with the three confederations in 1524. Ibid. xxiii. 

Oskar Vasella discusses the interactions of the reformation movement in the Grau- 
biinden with the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525. Ibid. xx. 

Oskar Vasella studies, with special reference to the local political and religious 
parties of llanz itself, the genesis and results of the ‘ second articles of Ilanz ’, 1526. 
Ibid. xxi. 

Oskar Vasella discusses the relations of Zwingli with Michael Gaismair after the 
latter’s first attempt to lead a peasant rising against the Habsburgs in the Tirol. 
Ibid. xxiv. 

Oskar Vasella describes the attack in the Graubiinden on the political power of the 
bishop of Chur, and his flight, 1525-26. Ibid. xxii. 

Emil Usteri describes the plot of Guillaume Arsent and others to kidnap the French 
envoy to the Swiss Hidgenossenschaft, 1532. (This attempt seems to have been in- 
spired by private motives.) Ibid. xxiii. 

Hermann Rennefahrt describes how the last count of Gruyére was ‘sold up’ in 
1553 and his inheritance parted between Berne and Fribourg. Ibid. xxii. 

Alfred Leinhard-Riva attributes to Giovanni Petro del Grilio of Lugano the design 
of the Ritter palace in Lucerne. Ibid. xxii. 

Emil Thommen gives an account of the religious controversies in which Antoine 
Lescaille, a great capitalist of Basle, engaged in the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
These controversies ultimately cost him his residence in Basle and his business. Ibid. 
Xxiv. 

Paul Boesch discusses the relations between the people of Toggenburg and the 
prince-abbot of St. Gallen over the questions of military organization and taxation 
for military purposes in the later stages of the Thirty Years’ War. (The question of 
promoting protestant officers presented some difficulty.) Ibid. xxiv. 

Frieda Gallati deals with the efforts of the eastern districts of Switzerland to 
preserve their neutrality in the war of Rapperswil, 1655-56, between Ziirich and Berne 
on the one hand and the five inner cantons on the other. This was extremely difficult, 
as the war was in certain respects a war of religions, and the religious map of eastern 
Switzerland was extremely chequered. Ibid. xxiv. 

André-E. Sayous discusses, with biographical details, the scientific achievements of 
members of the upper class at Geneva in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Ibid. xx. 

Emile Kipfer gives an account of a local government feud between the Bernese 
bailli and the local councillors of Morges, 1736-40. Ibid. xxi. 
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Georges Rapp briefly examines the attitudes of the French and Bernese governments 
to the revolution of 1782 at Geneva. Ibid. xxiii. 

Jeanne Niquille describes the embarrassments of the authorities of Fribourg in 
face of the Vaudois separation movement and the imposition of a new cantonal organiz- 
ation by the French, 1798. Ibid. xxii. 

Ernest Staehelin prints thirty-six official documents concerning the arrest of 
Johann Caspar Lavater and his removal to Basle in 1799. Ibid. xxiv. 

Giuseppe Martinola prints, with commentary, three documents concerning the 
residence in the canton Ticino of the Polish exile Count O. A. Radowski, 1825. Ibid. 
XXxi. . 

William Rappard prints, with a commentary, some selections from the correspon- 
dence of Swiss officers in the French service, who tried in 1830 to engineer a movement 
for strengthening the federal constitution on the American model. Ibid. xxi. 

Gustave Dolt examines the first appointment of an official translator of the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet of the Swiss confederation, 1831-32, showing that the initiative 
came from the canton de Vaud and that for the first few years the translator was 
employed by the French-speaking cantons only. Ibid. xxiii. 

Jean-Charles Biaudet describes the counter-revolutionary plot at Berne, known as 
‘the plot of the Hétel of Erlach ’, in 1832, with special reference to the part played 
by the authorities at Neuchatel, whose complicity can be more accurately estimated 
by reference to the hitherto unpublished Pourtalés papers. Ibid. xxiv. 

Eduard His prints, with commentary, four letters of Swiss historians about the 
foundation of the Allgemeine Geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft der Schweiz, 1839-40. 
Ibid. xxi. 

Marc Cramer prints a long and somewhat unfriendly account, drawn up by Frédéric 
Auguste Cramer, of the revolutionary movement at Geneva in November 1841. Ibid. 
XXiv. 

Tino Kaiser gives an account, largely based on local newspapers, of the revision 
of the constitution of Solothurn, 1840-41. Ibid. xx. 

Marcel Compagnon describes Lassalle’s last duel and death ; the new material in 
this article is either topographical in character or deals with the subsequent judicial 
proceedings. Ibid. xxi. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


J. F. Niermeyer, Dordrecht as a trading town in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. [Four articles giving, a full study of the commodities, geography and 
organization of the trade in relation to domestic and international policy.) Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 8th series, iii. 

F. Ketner, Amsterdam and inland navigation through Holland in the fifteenth 
century (two articles, with some statistics of tolls). Ibid., 8th series, iv, v. 

P. L. Tack, The jewels of Jacqueline of Hainault and of Elisabeth van Gérlitz, 
duchess of Brabant, mentioned in an inventory at Buren. [None of them have been 
identified as existing now.] Ibid., 8th series, ii. 

H. Bruch discusses the relations of a number of fifteenth century chronicles, 
maintaining (i) that, contrary to his earlier opinion, the Chronicon Hollandiae of 
Theodoricus Pauli is the source of the anonymous Arkel chronicle printed in A. 
Matthaeus, Veteris Aevi Analecta, i. 587-740, and (ii) that the writer of the Chronicon 
Tielense used a continuation of Beka, so that there is no reason for supposing that he 
used a chronicle prior to Beka. Ibid., 8th series, iii. 

J. C. H. de Pater, The religious element in the revolt against Spain. [Maintains 
that religion was the cause of the division of the northern and southern Netherlands, 
and that the fortunes of war accounted only for the trace of the frontier.] Ibid., 
8th series, ii. 

V. Beerman, The efforts of States-Brabant to secure promotion from the status of 
a -‘ generality-land’ to equality of status with the United Provinces, 1586-1672. 
Ibid., 8th series, iii. 

E. Besse prints notice of a sale of land in Uitgeest in which its use for refining 
train-oil is prohibited. This is the earliest precise date for the existence, or a near 
prospect of the existence, of the whale-fishery in Holland. Ibid., 8th series, iv. 
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W. A. Horst, The pepper-trade of the Dutch East India Company, with table 
(fairly continuous from 1673) of annual quantities and average prices 1600-1794. 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 8th series, iii. 

W. P. Coolhaas, The character and achievements of J. P. Coen. [Two article: 
replying to disparaging criticisms of modern historians.] Ibid., 8th series, iv. 

F. Graefe, Vice-Admiral M. Hollare and the blockade of the Flemish coast, 1625-26. 
[Narrative article in German.] Ibid., 8th series, ii. 

W. E. van Dam van Isselt, The antagonism of Amsterdam and Rotterdam in the 
Levant trade in the second half of the seventeenth century (two articles). Ibid., 
8th series, ii. : 

A. A. Beekman, The office of landdrost in the meierij of ’s Hertogenbosch in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Ibid., 8th series, iii. 

A. E. Sayous, The repercussions of the South Sea Bubble and of the affair of Law 
in the Netherlands [Article in French showing the limits of the restraining influence 
on speculation due to the high development of the practice of investment there.] Ibid., 
Sth series, ii. 

M. G. de Boer, Municipal corruption and disputes in Haarlem in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Ibid., 8th series, v. 

W. J. M. Benschop, The Hague post-office and intercepting of letters for the secret 
service of the pensionaries 1752-95. Ibid., 8th series, iv. 

J.C. H. de Pater, The secret programme of the ‘ Patriots’ in 1782. [Accepts as 
genuine, though not as completely accurate, the programme of limitations on the 
stadholder’s powers said to have been drawn up by the pensionaries and published in 
1858 in S. Backer, Levens-en karakterschets van Mr>Joachim Rendorp.] Ibid., 8th 
series, iii. 

E. Stockman, The control of schools by the the state in the Northern Netherlands, 
1813-30 (mainly from the administrative point of view). Ibid., 8th series, iv. 

N.’Japikse, The palaces of the members of the House of Orange, 1813-30 (con- 
stitutional and administrative study). Ibid., 8th series, iv. 

E. Cantillon, Thorbecke and the constitutional revision of 1840 (continued). Ibid., 
8th series, ii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


N. M. Voronin, The main stages in the development of Russian architecture from 
the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, i, no. 4, 
1944, 

D. 8. Likhachev, Novgorod chronicles of the twelfth century. [Effect of the 1136 
revolt against the power of the prince ; analysis of the Nifont and Voyata redactions. } 
Izv. Akad. Nauk, otd. lit. i yazyka, iii, nos. 2-3. 

M. N. Tikhomirov, The beginnings of the rise of Moscow [up to 1300 c.]. Izv. 
Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, i, nos. 3, 1944. 

V. N. Lazarev, Novgorod painting, twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. Ibid., 
no. 2, 1944. 

B. D. Grekov, The social structure of Halich Rus in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. [Critical analysis emphasizing slowness of polonization.] Ibid., i, no. 5, 
1944. 

A. P. Evgeniev, The language of bylint in seventeenth century manuscripts. 
Izv. Akad. Nauk otd. lit. i yazyka, iii, no. 4, 1944. 

B. I. Picheta, Bohdan Khmelnitsky as diplomatist and strategist. [Highly 
laudatory.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, i, no. 2, 1944. 

B. D. Grekov, Lenin and historical science. Ibid., i, no. 1, 1944. 


Section B 
General History and International Affairs 


William Linn Westermann examines the development of restrictions upon freedom 
of movement in the ancient world. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1. 

R. L. P. Milburn reviews the evidence for the persecution of Christians by Domitian. 
Church Quart. Rev. exxxix. 
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V. Morel, Disciplina. The word and its meanings and connotations in the writings 
of Tertullian. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xl. 

E. Vandenbusschen. The importance of dialectic in the theology of Eunomius, 
‘the technologist’. Basil and his brother Gregory of Nyssa attacked the sophistical 
dialectic of this fourth century heretic. Analysis of the meaning of ‘ technology ’ in 
this connexion is of the content and nature of his dialectic. Ibid. 

Ernest Stein, Cyril of Scythopolis. A critical study and appreciation of the 
new edition of the writings of this important hagioyrapher, contemporary of Justinian, 
by Ed. Schwartz (Leipzig, 1939). Anal. Bolland. Ixii. 

Paul Peeters, Saint Golindouch, died 13 July 591 at Hierapolis. A penctrating 
study of the texts relating to this woman martyr and of her life as an episode in the 
history of Syria and the Persian monarchy. She was soon forgotten because the 
Arabs had made Hierapolis and her tomb inaccessible to pilgrims. Ibid. 

Paul Grosjean, Analysis of the dossier of St. Patrick contained in the Book of 
Armagh : ff. 2-24, with identification and references to the particular items. Ibid. 

Paul Grosjean, Notes on the early documents relating to St. Patrick. Attempts to 
describe the nature and contents of the Libri Patricii, the documents, other than 
Tirechan’s Tripartite Life, preserved in the archives of Armagh in the seventh and 
eighth centuries about, not only by, St. Patrick. A valuable study of the traditions used 
by Tirechan about the year 700 and of the documents transcribed by Ferdomnach 
in the Book of Armagh (c. 800-40). Ibid. 

H. Vanderhoven argues, with the help of the writings of Luculentius, that the rule 
of St. Benedict was later than, and makes use of, the ‘ Rule of the Master’. Rev. 
hist. ecclés. x1. 

Arthur J. Marder surveys the naval history of Japan down to the Tokugawa 
period ; he argues that the pre-Tokugawa tradition had an important influence on 
the Japanese leaders of the Meiji period. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

Ch. Moeller, Nephalius of Alexandria (c. 608). A long study of the ‘ christologie 
néochaleédonienne ’ which prepared the way for the classical synthesis of John 
Damascenus of the traditions represented by Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret. 
Rev. @hist. ecclés. xl. 

Maurice Coens, Ancient litanies of Saints. Continuation (sections xix—xxiv) of 
these studies. Anal. Bolland. lxii. 

Frangois Halkin, St. Antony the Young and Petronas, the conqueror of the Arabs 
[at Poson]. Edits a newly discovered text (Athens, MS. sup. 534) which fills the gap 
in the life of St. Antony (Vienna MS. printed 1907 at St. Petersburg). Establishes the 
chronology of the life of St. Antony and his relation with Petronas, the brother 
of Bardas and of the empress Theodora. Ibid. 

N. Gratsiansky, Charlemagne and the Slavs. [Controverts Nazi views of him as 
the initiator of Drang nach Osten against the Slavs.] Ist. Zhurnal, iii. 

F. M. Stenton reconsiders the character of Scandinavian colonisation in Normandy. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxvii. 

Henri Glaesener, The relations between Godfrey, duke of Lotharingia, the emperor 
Henry III and Wazo, bishop of Liége (died 1048). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xl. 

Baudoin de Gaiffier shows, with an edition of the complete text, that the additions 
and appendices to the original manuscript (Monte Cassino 413) of the T'ranslatio S. 
Mennatis of Leo of Ostia, were made by Peter of Monte Cassino (1130-50). Recon- 
structs the story of the translation to Caiazzo (1094) in the later transference to Santa 
Agata (before September 1110). Anal. Bolland. Lxii. 

E. W. Kemp explains the development of canonization procedure under Pope 
Alexander III. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxvii. 

Francis D. 8. Darwin describes the procedure of the Holy Inquisition, with special 
reference to the right of accusation and the limitations on the, use of advocates and the 
right of appeal. Church Quart. Rev. cxli. 

Walter Ullmann gives an abstract of the legal philosophy of Lucas de Penna. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Walther Kirchner summarizes England’s relations with Denmark between 1558 
and 1588. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvi. 

B. F. Porshnev, Muscovite diplomacy and the entry of Sweden into the Thirty 

Years’ War [uses Russian archives]. Ist. Zhurnal, iii. 
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B. F. Porshnev, Russian grain subsidies to Sweden, 1628-33. [Detailed analysis, 
from Russian archive sources; Russian grain bought cheap by Sweden and re-sold 
dear to Holland helped largely to finance Sweden.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. 
i filosofii, ii, no. 5. 


A. 8. Samoilo, Anglo-Dutch relations and colonial questions in the diplomacy of 
Cromwell. Ibid., no. 4. 

Léon Halkin, unedited letters of the Bollandist Jean-Baptiste Du Sollier (1669- 
1740) and the abbé Jean-Frederic Schannat (1683-1739) the historian of Fulda, 
and the author of Concilia Germaniae. The letters cover the period 1731-34 (to be 
continued). Anal. Bolland. Ixii. 

George H. Nelson discusses the evidence furnished by the Shelburne papers as to 
the technique and size of the contraband trade of the South Sea Company’s agents in 
the Spanish empire ; he concludes that it was very large indeed, had a serious effect 
upon Spanish industry, and fully justified the Spanish government’s hostility to the 
company. Amer. Hist. Rev. li. 

S. Skazkin, Frederick the Great after Kunersdorf. Ist. Zhurnal, iii. . 

Eugéne Mottaz, using French statistics in private hands, gives a picture of Switzer- 
land’s imports from, and exports to, France in 1778. (The latter greatly exceed the 
former ; the most important item on both sides of the account was textiles.) Zeitschr. 
fir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

William B. Willcox, using, among other sources, the unpublished Clinton papers, 
estimates the disturbing effect upon British strategy of the French squadron at Rhode 
Island, 1780-81 ; he describes the failure of Clinton and Arbuthnot to agree on a plan 
for attacking it, and attributes part of the Yorktown disaster to the diversionary 
effect of the plans which Clinton and Graves made, too late, for dealing with it. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xvii. 

A. F. Miller, The desertion of Ramiz Pasha to Russia and Russo-Turkish relations, 
1809-13. [Based on Russian archive sources; includes Chichagov’s projects.] Izv. 
Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, ii, no. 5. 

I. S. Zvavich, Metternich and the War for the Fatherland of 1812. [Hostile 
analysis of his policy towards Russia, 1810 to the beginning of 1813.] Ist. zapiski, xvi. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn describes the art confiscations made in Europe by revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic France, and the fuss about the return of these objects to 
their former owners in 1814-15. She stresses the energy and disinterestedness of the 
British government on this occasion. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1]. 

S. R. Tompkins, Drawing the Alaskan Boundary [by Russia, United States and 
Great Britain, 1821-25]. Canadian hist. rev., xxvi. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro examines the political and economic thought of Proudhon, 
contending that the Fascist elements in it are more significant than the anarchist 
or syndicalist elements (a thesis already advanced by German writers). Amer. Hist. 
Rev. 1. 

Arthur W. Silver reprints, with commentary, Henry Adams’ ‘ Diary of a visit to 
Manchester ’, whose publication in the Boston Daily Courier got him into trouble with 
the English press. Ibid. 

V. Valentin, Foreign policy and high finance in the Bismarckian period. [Of 
interest on Bleichréder.] Journ. of Central European affairs, v. 

Halvdan Koht attempts to elucidate the origin of Seward’s idea of acquiring the 
Danish West Indies. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1. 

Gordon A. Craig discusses the significance of Clarendon’s attitude over the Belgian 
railways dispute of 1869, as an incident in the development of the British policy of 
non-intervention and of Bismarck’s distrust of the British government. Ibid. 

Louis L. Snyder describes the dispute between Germany and the U.S.A. over the 
admission of U.S. pork products into Germany; he indicates that Bismarck was 
influenced by protectionist motives. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvii. 

George S. Queen illustrates, from the experiences of Wharton Barker over the 
financing of a section of the Trans-Siberian railway, the difficulty of doing business 
with the imperial Russian government in the reign of Alexander III. Ibid. 

W.N. Medlicott criticises the methods of Bismarck in attempting to maintain the 
Three Emperors’ Alliance and shows its insecurity as springing from Bismarck’s own 
reputation and personality. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxvii. 

G. N. Clark, The Origin of the Cambridge Modern History. [Describes Acton’s 
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views and procedure. Defends cogently the cc-operative method.] Cambridge 
Hist. Journal, viii. 

Nelson W. Blake describes the unsuccessful struggle in the U.S. Senate for the 
ratification of the Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty of 1897. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1. 

Thomas T. McAvoy describes the controversy in America and Europe over the 
type of ecclesiastical attitude in the Catholic church which was condemned and de- 
fended as ‘ Americanism ’, with a sketch of the effect of American frontier conditions 
upon Catholic life and organization at the end of the nineteenth century. Catholic 
Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Vincent F. Holden examines Maignen’s attack on Father Hecker in the ‘ American- 
ism ’ controversy and prints the resulting protest of the Paulist fathers. Ibid. 

Joseph P. Ryan gives a short account of the development of American catholic 
missions in China, with statistics of American catholics employed as missionaries in 
1939. Thbid. 

Leo Francis Stock prints twenty-six letters between John Franklin Jameson and 
Lord and Lady Bryce, 1907-27, on political and academic subjects. Amer. Hist. 
Rev. 1. 

N. Zastenker, Weimar period myths of the reasons for Germany’s defeat in the 
war of 1914-18. Voprosy istorii, ii. 


France 


N. Huyghedaert, Warmond of Vienne, a legate of Pope Gregory VII in France. 
Rev. d’bist. ecclés. xl. 

Yves Renouard sketches the mutual influence of the northern and southern parts 
of the Angevin empire, 1154-1204, and concludes that the strong institutional in- 
fluences of the north upon the south outweigh the slighter cultural influences of the 
south upon the north. Rev. Hist. exev. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn sketches the career of Jehan Henry, author of several 
devotional works of the late fifteenth century. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Philip Dur brings out the difficulties which the constitutional problem of the right, 
to tax created for monarchist political theorists during the French religious wars. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xvii. 

A. Molok, Russian historical work on French history of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Ist. Zhurnal, i-ii. 

Louis Gottschalk and Milancie Hill Sheldon print eight letters from Lafayette’s 
intendant of finances on his money difficulties during Lafayette’s American campaign. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xvii. 

Beatrice F. Hyslop examines the plays performed in Paris during the Terror, 
and concludes that they were, on the whole, unexpectedly moderate in tone. She 
also touches briefly on the question of censorship. Ibid. 

Giuseppe Martinola prints the tendencious and autobiographical testament of an 
émigré French loyalist, made in 1793. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

André Nicolle discusses the attempts of the financier Ouvrard to make money out 
of the French expedition to Spain, 1823, by financing the Spanish royalist regency, 
‘bearing’ Cortes and French government bonds, and making an unconscionable 
bargain for the commissariat. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvii. 

lrving M. Gibson places the building of the Maginot line in its setting as part of the 
political squabble between French Left and Right over military organization. (Does 
pot discuss the question whether the line could ever be said to have been completed.) 
Ibid. 

C. Samaran, List of the chief losses of documents in French Archives during the 
war, 1940-45, arranged by departments. Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Waldemar Deonna offers corrections and explanations of the text of some of the 
inscriptions on the ‘ Burgundian’ sword-belts found in Swiss collections. Zeitschr. 
fir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

Paul Klaui discusses the early history of the monastery at Lucerne, and comes to 
the conclusion that it was originally independent, was brought into dependency upon 
the abbey of Murbach before 840, and had its independence restored in 843, as a result 
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of the partition of the Frankish empire in that year, which placed Lucerne and Murbach 
on opposite sides of the boundary. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

Paul Aebischer re-examines the date of the Rhaetian terrier copied by Gilg Tschudi ; 
he concludes that it is an imperial, not an episcopal, document, that it must have been 
compiled before 877, and that Tschudi, though capable of falsification, could not have 
forged this document. Ibid. 

Wolfram von den Steinen analyses and dates the contents of the formulary at- 
tributed to Bishop Solomon III of Constance, and attempts to establish the attribution 
of certain parts of it to the poet Notker. Ibid. 

P. Ignaz Hess discusses the exploitation of privately-owned pasture-rights by 
corporations and communities in Unterwalden. Ibid. 

Elisabeth Meyer-Marthaler examines and prints the deeds of 1137-39 by which the 
family of the counts of Gamertingen transferred their property in the Upper Engadine 
to the bishops of Chur. Ibid. 

Bruno Meyer discusses the family law of inheritance in the Habsburg family, 
as illustrated by the dispute between Albrecht of Habsburg and his nephew Johann, 
culminating in the murder of the former by the latter. Ibid. 

Mario L. Timbal analyses the statutes of Sonvico, Dino and La Villa in 1473. Ibid. 

M. Smirin, The social-political programme of Thomas Miinzer and the Peasant’s 
War. Voprosy istorii, ii. 

Karl Fry describes the difficulties which Bishop Volpe of Como experienced in 
dealing with the people and authorities of the Graubiinden, 1566-88, over the mainten- 
ance of catholicism in the Veltlin, Klaven and Bormio districts, which formed part of 
his diocese. (A special difficulty was the introduction of catholic priests from out- 
side the districts.) Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

G. V. Jourdan presents the arguments against attributing the authorship of ‘ Les 
Matinées Royales’ to Frederick the Great, and gives a history of the controversy. 
History, xxx. 

Georges Rapp, using extensively the private diaries of Louis-Frangois Guiguer, 
depicts the private life and economy of a nobleman in the Pays de Vaud, in the de- 

«ades before the French revolution. Some details (of no particular significance) are 
given about the Necker family. Zeitschr. fiir schweiz. Geschichte, xxv. 

Walter Consuelo Langsam describes the relations of the Emperor Francis IT with 
the ‘enlightened ’ former advisers and agents of Joseph II, and his treatment of the 
Heberstreit-Martinovics conspiracy ; he adduces evidence to show that the govern- 
ment’s attitude was popular in Vienna. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1]. 

Pierre Speziali discusses the cyphering and decyphering techniques of the Helvetic 
Republic, 1798-1803, and prints some examples. Zeitschr. fiir Schweiz. Geschichte, 
XXV. 


Iso Miller discusses the travels and work of Ignaz Christian Schwarz in Switzerland, 
1837-42. Ibid. 

Alma Luckau prints a memorandum of meetings of the German cabinet and party 
leaders on 22 and 23 June 1919, on the subject of signing the Treaty of Versailles 
without any reservations as to articles 227 to 231. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvii. 







Great Britain and Ireland 


G. C. Dunning shows that there were two fires of Roman London, one knéwn 
historically and caused by Boudicea in a.p. 61, the other apparently accidental, c. 
A.D. 120-30. Antiq. Journ. xxv.- 

A. H. Burne discusses the date and place of the battle of Mons Badonicus, attempt- 
ing to prove that it took place at Badbury under Arthur’s generalship. History, xxx. 

E. A. Kosminsky, Labour on English manorial estates in the thirteenth century. 
[Emphasizes importance of hired labour especially on the small estates as against 
villein labour services.] _Voprosy istorii. i. 

W. Stanford Reid discusses the attitude of the Papacy to the Scottish war of 
independence, stressing the nationalism of the bishops and the collapse of papal support 
for Scotland after 1302. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

N. B. Lewis considers the status and functions of indentured retainers, especially 


in relationship to the contract-armies of the fourteenth century. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 4th series, xxvii. 
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E. F. Jacob assesses the character and effectiveness of English university petitions 
for benefices during the Great Schism. Ibid. 

A. Hamilton Thompson describes, from his registers, the itinerary and diocesan 
business of Bishop Langley of Durham, 1406-37. Durham Univ. Journ. xxxviii. 

David B. Quinn examines in detail Sir Thomas Smith’s ideas on colonization as 
expressed in his Irish venture ; he concludes that these ideas would have been equally 
applicable to a colony in America (but the problem of incorporating the indigenous 
population into the colony would not have arisen there in the same form). Trans. 
Amer. Philosophical Soc. lxxxix. 

A. Samoilo, The English colonies on the eve of the Civil War. [General outline : 
contrasts English with French and Dutch colonial development.] Ist. Zhurnal, i-ii. 

B. H. G. Wormald argues that Hyde’s conversion to constitutional royalism in 
1641 was not due, as Gardiner and Firth thought, to die-hard Anglicanism, but to the 
failure of his mediating policy, which was directed to stabilizing the gains of Parliament 
by conciliation. [This view depends on contemporary evidence of D’Ewes, &c., and 
discards much of Hyde's retrospective description of his opinions twenty-six years 
later in his History.] Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

F. C. Morgan prints the private purse expenses for 1641-42 of the marquis of 
Hertford, who was governor to the Prince of Wales and joined the king at York in 
April 1642. [The large gifts to the king and the royal household and the amount 
spent on tobacco and pipes are features of this account.] Antiq. Journal, xxv. 

V. Semyonov, Cromwell's policy in Ireland, 1649-50. [Brief, straightforward 
account.] Voprosy istorii, v-vi. 

E. §. de Beer analyses the composition of the House of Lords in the Parliament of 
1680, and their votes on the Exclusion Bill. [Prints rough report on debate of 15 
November. The court had a safe majority. The condemnation of Lord Stafford 
was honest, though mistaken.] Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xx. 

H. Bunker Wright and Henry C. Montgomery describe and catalogue Matthew 
Prior’s collection of paintings and sculpture. Art Bulletin, xxvii. 

N. Sykes, Archbishop Wake and the Whigs, 1716-23. [Shows from Wake’s papers 
that, though he was firm for the Protestant succession, he was too strong a churchman 
(less tolerant than he had been under Queen Anne) to keep in alliance with the Whigs, 
and was replaced in influence by Bishop Gibson from 1723. His character, too, was 
unsuited for politics. His promotion had been largely due to Caroline, princess of 
Wales.] Cambridge Hist. Journ. viii. 

William B. Willcox prints eighteen letters on public affairs, written by Lansdowne 
to Thomas Coutts, 1796-98. These are not of great significance. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
XVii. 

Donald J. McDougall discusses Pitt’s pledges to Irish Catholics and to George III 
in 1801, and his attitude when the emancipation question was renewed by Fingal in 
1804. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

W. L. Burn describes the trial of a Durham journalist in 1822 for a libel on the 
Durham clergy and his conviction in spite of the Lambton influence which was exerted 
on his side. Durham Univ. Journ. xxxviii. 

J. M. Cunningham describes the visitation returns of Archbishop Longley as bishop 
of Ripon, 1836-56, and prints a letter from a curate to the bishop, exemplifying the 
difficulties in the parish of Sandal. Church Quart. Rev. cxli. 

*, Salwyn Schapiro discusses the ‘ fascist’ element in Carlyle’s thought. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xvii. 

Francis H. Herrick criticises Ostrogorski’s thesis about the origins of the National 
Liberal Federation, pointing out the importance of the political methods of the 
National Education League, with which Chamberlain and Schnadhorst had both been 
connected before the Federation was founded. Ibid. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


N. Gratsiansky, The work of Constantine and Methodius in the Moravian prin- 
cipality. Voprosy istorii, i. 
P. M. Tretyakov, The eastern Slav tribes on the eve of the foundation of the Kiev 


state. [A general view based on the archaeological evidence.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, 
seriya ist. i filosofii, ii, no. 3, 
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B. D. Grekov, The Volga Buigars, mainly in the ninth and tenth centuries. Ist. 
Zapiski, xiv. 

M. Tikhomirov, Trade and craft guilds in medieval Russia. Voprosy istorii, i. 

N.N. Voronin, The architecture of Tver in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, ii, no. 5. 

A. Yugov, Daniel of Halich and Alexander Nevsky. [Exaggerated representation 
of their close relations and foreign policy as leaders of Slav resistance against the 
East and the West.] Voprosy istorii, iii-iv. 

I. Shaskolsky, Light thrown by Icelandic sources on the relations of Alexander 
Nevsky with Norway, particularly in regard to the Karelians and Lapps. Ibid. i. 

I. P. Shaskolsky, The treaties of Novgorod with Norway in 1251 and 1326 [con- 
cerning the Kola peninsula and Finmark.] Ist. Zapiski, xiv. 

S. N. Valk, The 1269 Novgorod charter to German towns granting them freedom 
of passage. [Disputes its genuineness in relation to the 1301 charter.] Ibid. xvi. 

A. V. Artsikhovsky, The wards (kontsy) in medieval Russian towns [primarily 
Novgorod and Pskov in fourteenth to sixteenth centuries]. Ibid. 

L. V. Cherepnin, The origin and composition of the Pskov legal code. [Important 
analysis of the dates of the different elements in it and of its final Muscovite redaction. ] 
Ibid. 

K. V. Basilevich, The enfeofiment of posluzhiltsy at the end of the fifteenth century 
in Novgorod [chiefly along the frontier for military purposes]. Ibid. xiv. 

M. N. Tikhomirov, The relations of Muscovy with the Byzantine empire in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [Outline survey.] Ist. Zhurnal, i-ii. 

B. D. Grekov, Monastic detyonishi in the sixteenth century. [Includes new evidence 
from Volokolamsk.}] Voprosy istorii, v-vi. 

B. Grekov, The economic crisis in Muscovy in the 1570’s and 1580’s. [Important 
analysis : denies wholesale disruption and migrations.] Ibid. i. 

I. Polosin discusses the oprichnina as a centralizing, governmental measure 
and contrasts it with the prevailing tendencies in Poland against royal power. Ibid. 
v-vi. 

L. B. Cherepnin, ‘ The Time of Troubles ’ and seventeenth century historiography. 
[Detailed analysis of the ‘ New Chronicle.’] Ist. Zapiski, xiv. 

V. Shunkov, The popular struggle against the Polish and Swedish invaders, 1608-12. 
[Deals with partisan groups in the western and north-western regions.}] Ist. Zhurnal, 
i-ii. 

K. N. Serbina, Kniga Bolshogo Chertezha and its composition. [Detailed analysis 
of the mss.] Ist. Zapiski, xiv. 

A. A. Novoselsky analyses new archive material showing that runaway peasants 
to the south, 1620-40 ¢., were not the poorest peasants. Ibid. xvi. 

M. Popov, The defence of Azov by the Don Cossacks against the Turks, 1641. 
Ist. Zhurnal, iii. 

S. S. Gadzyatsky, Ingermanland under Swedish rule, with particular reference 
to the war of 1656-58. [Much detailfrom Russian archive material.] Ist. Zapiski, xvi. 

I. S. Makarov, The Sol Vychegda salt market in the seventeenth century. [Mainly 
based on new archive material.] Ibid. xiv. 

S. A. Tokarev, The origin of the village commune among the Yakuts. [Analyses 
from new archive sources, seventeenth century economic structure of Yakutia as 
transformed by the Russian conquest.] Ibid. 

P. G. Lyubomirov, The roles of state, landowners’ and merchant capital in the 
building up of large scale industry in Russia under Peter the Great. [Emphasizes 
the importance of merchants’ capital.] Ibid. xvi. 

B. Kafenhaus, The construction of the first metal works in the Urals under Peter 
the Great, and their predecessors in the Urals. [Important detail from aichives of 
Siberian prikaz, &c.: emphasizes importance of qualified workers moved from central 
industrial region.] Voprosy istorii, v-vi. 

P. Epifanov, The army reforms of Peter the Great. Ibid. i. 

V. Lebedev, Moscow in the reign of Peter the Great. [Largely based on the reports 
of the governors of Moscow.] Ist. Zhurnal, v. 

I. I. Lyubimenko, Peter the Great, schools, printing-presses, and his plans for the 
Academy of Sciences. Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, 2, no. iii. 
I. S4Bak, The economic views of P. I. Rychkov. Ist, Zapiski xvi. 
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M. Vyatkin, The rising of Srym Dator (1783-97) and the class structure of the 
Kazakhs. [Uses unpublished material.] Voprosy istorii, iii-iv. 

M. Korobkov, The military art of Kutuzov. [A general review of his career, 
especially of 1812-13.] Ibid. 

P. Ryndzyunsky, Kutuzov at Tarutino. [Discussion of his military plans; em- 
phasises organization of partisan war.] Ist. Zhurnal, iii. 

L. I. Strakhovsky supports view that Alexander I did not die in 1825, but lived 
on as Fedor Kuzmich and died in Siberia in 1864. American Slavic rev. iv. 

N. Druzhinin, The condition of the state peasants in the Northern Pomore, the 
north-western lake region and the central industrial region on the eve of the 1837-38 
reforms. [Largely based on the materials collected by order of Kiselev.] Ist. Zhurnal, 
iv. 

N. Derzhavin, Hertsen and Poland. Oktyabr, iii. 

M. Misko, The Polish revolt of 1863. [Its failure due to divisions among the Poles, 
reliance on foreign intervention, and failure to adopt revolutionary, agrarian policy.] 
Ist. Zhurnal, i-ii. 

V. Svirskaya, The 1861 strike of the Komi peasantry on the Stroganov estates in 
Inva district. [Based on the unpublished estate papers.] Voprosy istorii, iii-iv. 

P. Zaionchkovsky, The army reforms of Milyutin. [Largely based on his unpub- 
lished papers.] Ibid. ii. 

L. Ivanov, The 1905 revolution in the Ukraine. [Conditions of workers ; strikes 
and revolutionary movement in 1905.] Ibid., v-vi. 

A. M. Kolontai, Reminiscences. Oktyabr, ix. 

A. Grunt, The ‘ progressive bloc ’ in the Duma, 1915-16. Voprosy istorii, iii-iv. 

N. Rubinstein, Solovyov and Russian historical science. Ibid. 

A. V. Efinov, Solovyov as historian of international relations. Izv. Akad. Nauk., 
seriya ist. i filosofii, 1945, ii, no. 4. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


M. V. Levchenko, Materials for the internal history of the Eastern Roman Empire 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. [General review of social agrarian problems, and 
detailed discussion of metrocomiae and vici publici, imperial domains, and large scale 
private landownership and the imperial power.] Vizantiiskii sbornik, 1945. 

A. P. Dyakonov, Byzantine demes and factions in the fifth to the seventh centuries. 
[Detailed study.] Ibid. 

E. E. Lipschitz, Byzantine peasantry and Slavonic colonization, primarily on the 
evidence of the rural code. Ibid. 

M. A. Shangin, New biographical data on Arethas of Caesarea, Anastasius quaestor 
and poet, and Leo Khoirosphaktes, from unpublished MS. of Arethas in Moscow. 
[Prints text of his attack on Leo, Xowpooddxrns 7 pucoydns.] Ibid. 

A. F. Miller, Mustafa Pasha Bairaktar, Mustafa IV, and the unsuccessful ‘ liberal ’ 
coup d’état of 1808. [Uses Turkish published and Russian unpublished sources.] 
Ist. Zhurnal. iv. 

J. F. Clarke, The Bulgarian revival from Paisi to the exarchite, with special refer- 
ence to cultural relations with Serbia. American Slavic rev. iv. 

‘B. Goryanov, G. A. Ostrogorsky’s work on Byzantine history. (Highly, but not 
undiscriminatingly, critical.] Voprosy istorii, iii-iv. 
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